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Underestimated ‘Wheat Crop or Overestimated 





Z1AS not the wheat crop of 
1925 underestimated by ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 bus? 
Such an interpretation does 
not seem out of line with 
the statistics of wheat dis- 
appearance and _ wheat 
grindings for the two years 
1924-25 and 1925-26. The 
disappearance of wheat for 
milling and feed for 1924- 
25 was 612,000,000 bus, 
while that for the crop year 1925-26 was 555,000,000. 
Current estimates of wheat grindings for 1924-25 and 
1925-26 were 583,000,000 and 579,000,000 bus, respec- 
tively. Do not these figures indicate something wrong? 
While there were 4,000,000 fewer bushels ground, 57,- 
000,000 fewer disappeared. What happened? 

“Figures don’t lie,’ so how can we account for any 
such discrepancy unless by an underestimate of the 
crop of 1925? While the old saying is often amended 
by “but liars do figure,’ we may be pardoned for 
insisting that this amendment is not applicable to dis- 
cussions current among those interested in the grain 
trade. There may be many cases in which salesmen of 
“blue-sky” securities or of Florida land may make us 
feel that the amendment is apropos, but certainly no 
such implication can be made in this case. The sta- 
tistics are compiled and presented with great care, and 
by men whose honesty and sincerity are unimpeach- 
able. 

However, we must remember that figures may err. 
Honest men may be misled by them; and, furthermore, 
they may make numerical estimates which, while based 
upon accurate statistics, are also dependent upon as- 
sumptions, which may be incorrect. In view of this, 
let us examine the assumptions which are tacitly made 
in the above statement, that the wheat crop of 1925 
was underestimated by 53,000,000 bus. 

Such an assertion assumes, first, that all the error 
lies in the estimate of the crop and none in the figures 
for imports and exports, stocks, or wheat used for 
seed; also that all the error lies in the estimate of the 
crop for 1925, and none in that of 1924. In the third 
place, it assumes that the amount of wheat used for 
feed was the same in the two years; this because the 
remainder, which we call “disappearance,” includes 
both wheat used for milling and for feed. We have 
accounted for a decline of 4,000,000 bus in that ground 
for flour; and have completely disregarded any which 
might have taken place in the amount Used for feed. 
Finally, such a statement assumes that the shrinkage of 
wheat after it leaves the farm does not vary. The 
crop estimate is of wheat as the farmer sells it, in- 
cluding dockage. Since much wheat is dried and 
cleaned before it is purchased by mills, there is in- 
cluded a shrinkage or loss along with feed and wheat 
ground, in our figure for disappearance. Furthermore, 
the amount of shrinkage varies from year to year. 

Of course no one has ever claimed complete accu- 
tacy for his estimates of wheat disappearance; never- 
theless, it is seldom realized how frequently, after one’s 
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computations have been made, the chances for error 
are forgotten. Indeed, it is only occasionally, if ever, 
that all the assumptions which have tacitly been made 
are recognized. There is usually merely the recogni- 
tion that estimates of stocks and the amount of wheat 
used for seed may be subject to error. When we see 
all the assumptions which must be made for such a 
conclusion, it is very evident that the discrepancy in 
the figures of wheat supply and distribution of any 
two years does not show that the wheat crop of one 
of them was underestimated. 

If there were no further evidence, we might well 
dismiss the suggestion that the 1925 wheat crop was 
underestimated; for certainly, in view of the assump- 
tions which the conclusion requires, it cannot be upheld. 
There is, however, further reason to believe that the 
wheat crop was underestimated and, even though not 
presented, these other facts are probably in the minds 
of those who have presented a comparison of the 
“wheat balance” for the two years as evidence of an 
underestimated crop. 

Current statistics account for more wheat being 
consumed than they give as available for consumption. 
The supply and distribution according to these figures 
is shown in Table I, appended to this article, from 
which it will be seen that the total supply of wheat 
lacks 58,000,000 bus of being as much as the total 
accounted for. This, then, may be taken as further 
evidence that the crop of 1925 was underestimated. 

As before, however, let us see what assumptions are 
made if we consider this to be the case. If we are to 
say that the wheat crop was underestimated by 58,- 
000,000 bus, all the other items of the table must be 
without error, or else their errors must be entirely 
compensating. This, of course, is not likely to be the 
case. Let us consider in which of the various items 
the greatest mistake is likely to occur. 


F the various items of supply, that of production 
is admittedly under suspicion. The size of the 
crop, together with stocks on farms and in country 
mills and elevators, are out and out estimates. The 
visible supply and stocks held by mills are enumera- 
tions which are not open to much error in themselves, 
but they are taken as an index of stocks which are held 
by unenumerated mills and, consequently, we must 
allow for slightly more error than would appear likely 
on first thought. Imports might be taken at their face 
value, save for the fact that there is some chance that 
a considerable amount of “bootleg” wheat comes across 
the Canadian border. It is to be noted, also, that this 
situation would always result in too small a figure, 
while in case of the other items there is as much like- 
lihood of their being too large as too small. In order 
of the percentage of error which they are likely to 
contain, we should rank the items as follows: 
1. Stocks on farms. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Stocks in country mills and elevators. 

Visible supply. 

Mill stocks. 


All of these items, save that of production, are rela- 
tively small, however, and it would require a large per- 
centage error to seriously affect the figure of total 
supply. Consequently, in view of the large discrepancy 
with which we are concerned, we will direct our atten- 
tion to those items which are likely to have a large 
absolute error. Of the items of supply, the estimate 
of production is the one most likely to cause a large 
discrepancy. 


OW let us turn to the statistics of distribution. 
Ranking these, as we did the items of supply, in 
a rough order of percentage errors which are likely, 
we would get something about as follows: 
Feed. 
Seed requirements. 
Stocks on farms. 
Wheat ground. 
Stocks in country mills and elevators. 
Visible supply. 
Mill stocks. 

8. Exports. 

No particularly good reasons can be given for 
placing any one of the first four items ahead of another 
save in the case of feed, which is particularly subject 
to error. All of these four are estimates in the strict- 
est sense of the word, and are definitely subject to 
greater error than are the last four items, unless, per- 
haps, that of stocks in country mills and elevators. 

Since the figure for wheat ground is by far the 
largest of these items, and especially since the estimate 
of Russell’s Commercial News differs from that of the 
Department of Agriculture by 28,000,000 bus, we may 
well give it especial attention. A 10 per cent error in 
any of the other figures of distribution would be of 
relatively small importance, while a 10 per cent error 
in wheat ground would make a difference of 58,000,- 
000 bus. 

Since estimates of flour production are made in the 
same manner and are entirely comparable to those of 
mill grindings, and as they are more familiar and of 
even greater direct significance to, the trade, we will 
find it desirable to discuss them rather than the esti- 
mates of grindings. Of the estimates which are avail- 
able of flour production of the entire country, two 
are almost identical—those of Russell’s Commercial 
News and of The Northwestern Miller. These have 
been widely used for years. Recently the Department 
of Agriculture has issued estimates for census years 
which are from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 bbls under the 
trade estimates. Those of the Department of Agri- 
culture have been appraised by the Food Research In- 
stitute in a recent issue of Wheat Studies as being 
more nearly correct. 

In Table II, appended to this article, are given 
Russell’s estimates of calendar year flour production 
for the years 1920 to 1925. For comparison are also 
given the weight of flour and meal originating on 
railroads of the United States. It will be noted that 
the former have a slight upward trend, while with 
the latter the reverse is true. Now it is to be expected 
that flour output and railway tonnage should run about 
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parallel. Wheat flour constitutes nearly nine tenths 
of the total production of flour and meal, and the 
great bulk of the flour produced is shipped. Further- 
more, statistics of freight tonnage are subject to very 
small error. In view of these declining figures of 
tonnage originating, may we not well question even 
the trend of flour production as given by the current 
estimates? ‘The evidence is far from conclusive, but 
at least it is suggestive. The estimates of flour pro- 
duction are not to be accepted without question. We 
must consider what basis there is for estimating the 
year to year output of flour, and must determine what 
is the most probable figure for the flour production of 
1925-26 and of the years immediately preceding. 


HAT basis is there for estimating the year to 
year output of flour? A complete census is not 
taken of flour production every year, and if we wish 
to obtain crop year instead of calendar year totals, 
the Census of Manufactures does not give us the de- 
sired figure. Consequently, we must look elsewhere. 
We find two sources—the monthly reports to the Bu- 
reau of the Census and the statistics of output at cen- 
ters as published by The Northwestern Miller. Both, 
however, are partial, and in order to arrive at a figure 
of total production we must come to some conclusion 
as to the per cent of the total output 
which they represent. Of these two series 
of current statistics, the census data are 100 
preferable, as-they include a much larger 
portion of the total flour production of the 
country. 
an error in our estimate of the per cent 
which they constitute of the total produc- 


tion will be less serious than if we were 96 |--——-+- 


to use the output at centers. 
The monthly reports of the census give 


two sets of figures. One is of the totals 94 
for all mills reporting, and the other, the 
totals for all identical mills reporting in 92 


the previous 13 months. Statisticians 
quite rightly prefer to use data from iden- 






Consequently, if we use them, , | 
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the data of, all mills giving monthly reports to the 
Bureau of the Census, New mills appear in this 
classification as soon as they begin reporting. There 
are no large and sudden shifts in the mills that report. 
Consequently, the figures for all mills reporting have 
better continuity and should be the basis for an esti- 
mate of year to year changes in output. 


HE second cause of the inconsistencies illustrated is 

that the output of mills giving monthly reports 
constitutes a changing percentage of the total flour pro- 
duction of the United States. This is a difficulty to 
be met in the case of the figures of all reporting mills 
as well as in the case of the identical ones. The mills 
reporting to the Bureau of the Census in 1925 did not 
in that year produce the same percentage of the total 
output as they did in 1923; much less was their output 
the same percentage of the total that it was in 1921. 

The reason for this change is not far to seek. Dur- 
ing the past few years many new mills have been built 
and many old ones have been going out of business or 
declining in output. For the most part it has been the 
small mills which have lost out in the strenuous com- 
petition, and many of these are not included in the 
On the other hand, all the large mills, 
In this manner the monthly 


census reports. 
presumably, are included. 
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of this statement we have only to consider the -mills 
which have been built since 1923 at Buffalo and Kansas 
City. According to the Miller’s Almanack and Year 
Book, the daily capacity of Buffalo mills on Jan. 1, 
1924, was 28,400 bbls, while on Jan. 1, 1926, it was 
46,865. The completion of new mills in other places, 
too, is common knowledge of the milling trade. 

We must remember, then, that of the 1,034 mills 
which reported for July, 1926, only about 1,000 were 
in existence in 1923. Consequently, though the 1,034 
produced 89 per cent of the flour output (of merchant 
mills with a product of more than $5,000) of 1923, 
this was actually the production of only about 1,000 
out of the total 1,034 reporting. The inclusion of new 
mills has raised the percentage of reported production 
to the total. 

We are now faced with the task of estimating how 
the percentage of output reported changes. Unfortu- 
nately, the census does not supply us month by month 
with the number of new mills which report, but were 
not in existence in 1923, neither does it give us the 
output of these mills. Consequently, we have only two 
facts on which to base our estimate. The first is that 
in 1921 the mills which gave monthly reports from 
July, 1923, to December, 1924, produced around 81.5 
per cent of the total output of all mills included in 
the Census of Manufactures of 1921. The 
second is that in 1923 the mills which gave 
monthly reports from January, 1925, to 
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July, 1926, produced about 89.5 per cent 
of the total flour output reported in the 
1923 census. In view of these two facts, 





we shall not be far from right if we say 
-—T that, despite shifting of individual mills, 





the group which is large enough to be 
included in the monthly reports produced 
84.5 per cent of the 1921 output, while in 





1923 it produced 89.5 per cent of the out- 
put of merchant mills with a product 
worth more than $5,000. 





’ I YAKING these two statements, we may 
make a graph such as shown in Figure 








comparable results; hence it is natural to 
suppose that the statements of the produc- 
tion of the identical mills should be used 88 |- 
as a basis for an estimate of the total 
flour production. A little experimenting 
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tical establishments in order to obtain 8 0 


with the figures of identical mills, how- 86 |— 


ever, should convince any one that they 
are unsatisfactory. Estimates made from 
them are erratic. 

For example, for the calendar year 
1925 we may use either the statement for 82 


84 





I, It represents the hypothetical change 
in the per cent which output of reporting 
mills constitutes of the total. The dotied 





line is the change in this per cent on the 
assumption that the proportion which the 





output of nonreporting mills constitutes of 
the total continues to decline at the same 
rate as it did from 1921 to 1923. The solid 








line is the change in this per cent which 
is assumed for the purpose of the esti- 
mates of flour production which follow. It 








Jan. 8 or for Feb. 6, 1926. The first of 
these gives a statement for 941 identical 
mills which “produced approximately 86 80 





























has been assumed that the output of the 
small mills (nonreporting) has continued 
to decline, though not so rapidly as it did 














per cent of the total wheat flour produced 

in 1923.” The second is a statement for 

968 identical mills “which produced approximately 87 
per cent of the total wheat flour produced in 1923.” 
By raising the 1925 production of the 941 mills to 100 
per cent on the assumption that they produce the same 
portion of the total output as they did in 1923, we 
get a total of 116,000,000 bbls flour, while if we take 
the 968 mills we obtain 117,000,000 bbls. Both of these 
are for the same 12-month period. Likewise, for the 
calendar year 1924 either the January or February, 
1925, statement may be used, The January statement 
for identical mills reports a production of 103,000,000 
bbls and that these mills produced 82 per cent of the 
total flour produced in 1921. Raising this to 100 per 
cent we get 126,000,000 bbls. On the other hand, mills 
included in the February statement reported 105,000,- 
000 bbls produced in 1924, and these mills produced 
87 per cent of the total wheat flour produced in 1923. 
In this case, we get 121,000,000 bbls for the total— 
5,000,000 less than obtained from the statement for 
the month before. 


HESE inconsistencies arise from two causes. The 
first is the sudden shift from one set of mills to 
another. When a new mill begins operation, even 


though it reports its production immediately, it does 
not appear in the “identical mill” classification until 
the period of at least 13 months has elapsed. Mean- 
while, however, its production has displaced that of 
other mills. 


This difficulty can be avoided by using 
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1923 1925 1927 
census reports have come to include a larger and 
larger part of the total output of the country. 

An examination of the monthly reports shows that 
the total number of mills reporting does not change 
very greatly, if we allow a month for the late reports 
to get in. Every now and then a small mill stops 
answering the questionnaire, or a new one begins re- 
porting. During the period from July, 1923, to De- 
cember, 1924, the per cent of the total flour output of 
1921 which was produced by reporting mills is given. 
The mills which reported at first had produced 85 per 
cent of the 1921 total, but as some of the smaller ones 
dropped out, those remaining had produced only 84 
per cent of the total in that year. Beginning with 
January, 1925, however, the percentage which reporting 
mills had produced of the 1923 flour output (reported 
in the 1923 Census of Manufactures) is given, and this 
percentage immediately jumps to 90, with two less 
mills reporting in January, 1925, than in December, 
1924. 

Now of course there was no such jump in the actual 
percentage which reporting mills produced of the total 
current output. Rather, the increase was more or less 
gradual month by month, Not only this, but it ap- 
pears that this tendency has continued. According to 
F. W. Sebring, of the Bureau of the Census, there are 
at least 27 mills which reported for August, 1926, 
which were not in existence in 1928. Furthermore, 
some of these mills were very large ones. In support 





1929 from 1921 to 1923. The assumption of a 
less rapid decline has been made in order 
to be conservative; that is, conservative in departing 
from other estimates of flour production. It does not 
yield a more conservative estimate in the sense of being 
small; rather, it results in a larger estimate of pro- 
duction than would have been the case if it was as- 
sumed that the small mills continued to decline at the 
same rate as they did from 1921 to 1923, 

In addition to the merchant mills which reported in 
the Census of Manufactures of 1921 and 1923, there 
are custom mills which must be allowed for. These, 
according to the decennial censuses, produced 1,352,000 
bbls flour in 1909, and 1,205,000 in 1919. It is as- 
sumed, as Table III shows, that custom mills, like 
other small ones, have declined in production since 
1919. 

There is still another group of mills the output of 
which is not included in that given by the cénsuses of 
1921 and 1923—those with an annual product of less 
than $5,000 value. The mills of this group, while 
numerous, have a very small total output of flour. In 
1921 their total product was worth only $4,000,000. If 
all this had been flour they could have produced only 
about 500,000 bbls, and since other products were 
actually included in the total value, their flour produc- 
tion must have been well under this figure. This, to- 
gether with the evidence we have of the decline of 
small mills since 1921, makes it apparent that the flour 
output of these mills is now an insignificant part of 

(Continued on page 663.) 
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WATCH AND GUARD 

C OMMENT was made last week on the probability 

that, as the result of recent national elections, the 
McNary-Haugen scheme for farm relief would secure 
a new lease of life and be the subject of intensive 
political pressure at the coming short session of Con- 
gress. Already press dispatches tell of the gathering 
of forces in preparation for the new assault on the 
inte||igence of government. 

‘the political situation is favorable to the promo- 
tion of any sort of plan which, regardless of its eco- 
nomic merit, may win favor with any considerable 
bod, of voters. This is especially true of gilded 
schc.nes for subsidizing agriculture. For several years 
every effort has been made to encourage class feeling 
and inculeate self-pity in the minds of farmers, until 
now « very large number of them believe that to legis- 
late prosperity into grain and cotton growing is the 
firsi duty of government. A still larger number, who 
kno nothing about the subject, are being misrepre- 
sent.d to be of the same belief by self-appointed 
leaders. 

‘he present administration already is committed 
to c -operative marketing. This, however, may mean 
any'\ing from the operation of a local elevator to 
nativnwide pooling to force an advance in prices, A 
part of any such program may be sound and have 


merii. When, however, it reaches the point where the 
nativnal treasury becomes the means to finance crop 
holding to enhance the price to the consumer, its merit 
disappears and, by whatever euphonious name it may 


be called, it becomes a scheme to benefit one part of 
the people at cost of another part. , 

Sooner or later, millers and the grain trade will be 
called upon to face the issue of government interfer- 
ence and of control of their business. So far, with 
no immediate threat of enactment of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, both industries have stood their ground. 
What will happen when passage seems imminent and 
insidious efforts to compromise make their appear- 
ance? In particular, will millers, in return for an 
export bounty on flour or some other weasel clause 
in the bill, yield their principles and contribute toward 
their own undoing as well as that of the ultimate 
safety of the country? 

Let no one doubt that efforts will be made to bring 
this about, and that some millers will favor expediency 
rather than adherence to principle. Leaders of the 
industry will need all their courage to meet the issue 
when it is presented. 


THE BLESSING OF BREAD 
[® his syndicated newspaper column, “How to Keep 
Well,” Dr. W. A. Evans, commenting on a recent 
incident in France, writes: 

A cable from France tells of the mayor of 
one French town who has taken over the bakeries 
and is operating them. He regards bread as a 
public utility, and takes over the making of it 
under stress just as our federal government takes 
over mail trains, and our local governments take 
over transportation facilities—or perhaps water - 
supplies is a better illustration. 

_ Bread always has been the staff of life, at least 
Since the beginning of historical times and among 
civilized and semicivilized, It is the cheapest of 
a‘! foods. A calorie, coming as starch or carbo- 
h-drate, can be bought for less by a good deal 
tian a unit bought as protein or fat. 
‘owhere is the blessing of white bread better real- 
than in France, and to tamper with the quality 
of he French loaf is quite as dangerous as to tax the 
Brion’s. Since the recent imposition of war bread 
rexidations in France, as one of the means adopted by 
the government for restricting imports in the interest 
of the franc, there has been much complaint of the 
lov ered quality of the loaf. In time of war, people 
acccpted the dark loaf as a part of their discipline and 
Sacrifice; in time of peace, nothing more quickly occa- 
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sions resentment than the enforced use of dark flour. 

White bread always is most esteemed in countries 
where per capita consumption is greatest, as in France 
and Belgium. In this country, where consumption is 
not only relatively low but declining, the whiteness 
of flour constantly is criticized and dark bread is rec- 
ommended as a “health” measure. Europe, which for 
centuries has paid with blood and treasure in the 
unending struggle for bread, recognizes the white flour 
loaf as the dietary summum bonum. 

Perhaps the best thing that could happen in the 
interest of white flour consumption in this country 
would be a period of enforced use of the nauseous 
substitutes of war years; and nothing worse could 
happen to the slack jaw exponents of dark bread than 
to give them their way and hold them responsible for 
results. 


COOKING SCHOOLS AND PROPAGANDA 

HE importance of publicity and propaganda 

available through cooking schools has been brought 
to light in connection with the rival advertising activi- 
ties of two important companies manufacturing and 
selling cooking oils. 

One of these concerns, as the story is told in Editor 
and Publisher, has an exclusive contract with the Home 
Economics Service Corporation to use and mention its 
product in all cooking schools conducted by the service 
corporation in association with newspapers. Calumet 
baking powder and Knox gelatine are said to have 
similar arrangements with the home economics com- 
pany, which is reported to operate two hundred and 
twenty-five out of the total of about six hundred 
cooking schools conducted annually in the United 
States. 

As a part of its plan of operation, the Home 
Economics Service Corporation solicits advertising 
from the manufacturers whose products it uses, such 
advertising being placed in the newspaper under the 
patronage of which each school is conducted. The 
newspaper, with public interest stimulated by the syn- 
dicate cooking school and with a background of adver- 
tising of the nationally known products recommended 
by the school, turns the enterprise to a profit by in- 
creased advertising from local merchants. 

The present difficulty arose through the action of a 
rival manufacturer of a cooking oil inserting in his 
newspaper advertising orders a clause requiring that, 
should the newspaper receiving his order become in- 
terested in the conduct of a cooking school, his cooking 
oil should be used and recommended. Not every news- 
paper was willing to accept this restriction, but the 
result is that some of them find themselves in the diffi- 
cult position of having to commit their publication 
to one or the other of the rival cooking oils in case 
they at any time engage in cooking school enterprises. 

The incident is mentioned in these columns only as 
illustrative of the widespread publicity and propa- 
ganda regularly being conducted in the interest of 
various things to eat. Cooking schools and special 
courses in domestic science are constantly being con- 
ducted all about the country. To all appearance they 
merely are exhibitions of newspaper enterprise. Yet 
back of them is a great business organization, and 
back of it a hook-up in the interest of nationally ad- 
vertised food products. 

Is it particularly to be wondered at that the con- 
sumption of the products of flour grows less? 





NO PORTIA THIS 
= the long list of names of persons who have con- 
tributed counsel to the Nebraska judge who sen- 
tences bootleggers to jail on bread and water must 
be added that of Mrs. Delle Ross, dietitian, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Mrs. Ross has written to the judge: 

“It seems to me that the ends of justice would 
be met equally well if, instead of this, a diet of whole 
wheat bread, a portion of raw or cooked cabbage and 
a glass of water was substituted. This would still 
be punishment, but it would not break down the pris- 
oners’ healthy tissues nor cause them to be so under- 
nourished that illness would result.” 

But what says the law prohibiting the infliction 
of cruel and unusual punishments? Could not learned 
counsel for the defense successfully maintain that a 
diet of whole wheat bread and raw cabbage is not 
meeting the ends of justice, but administering more 
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than justice and less than charity midships? And 
suppose it be true, as Mrs. Delle Ross claims, that 
whole wheat flour and cabbage would not break down 
the prisoners’ tissues. What would it do to their 
morale? What to their social standing? 

One is reluctantly forced to believe that Mrs. Delle 
Ross is less of a dietitian than she is a “dry.” 





AN UNREQUITED GENIUS 
MILLER in the Northwest recently received this 
letter in response to a circular telling a pros- 
pective customer where the miller’s flour could be 
obtained: 

“Recd your Letter as per other side and will say 
In regard to your Flour We have use several sacks 
of your Flour Bought of ......... and find it to be 
good Flour. But you have some afull Poor names for 
your Brands of Flour. Now Ill Tell you what'I will 
do I will send you 8 names For your 3 Brands of 
Flour if you will give me 200 lbs of Each Brand of 
Flour for the 3 names. and Ill Bet when you use those 
names you will in a short while have made your money 
Back what these 12 sacks of Flour come to would like 
to hear from you regarding’ same. P.S. the Folks 
have Just Brought home 300 lbs ...... Flour. Ill 
bet you that the names III send you will be a better 
advertisement “Truly yours” 

Here, indeed, is evidence of poetic urge turned to 
shrewdness, what may be described as altruism with an 
ulterior “motif.” The admitted genius has fancies, 
but no fancy for contributing them to the uplift. It 
is true he is willing to bet on them, but he prefers 
that the miller bet first and pay his bet in advance. 

Yet a barrel of flour seems not too great a price 
to pay for a brand which will bring the money back 
in a short time. Many millers have paid more for 
less, and thousands of brands have failed to fare so 
well, 

Some one has said that every youth named Cedric 
emerges a genius, while “J. J.” and “J. P.” are initials 
of destiny. Yet one fails readily to recall a local 
Cedric or a member of the legislature not named 
William or Henry. Much merchandise, including mil- 
lions of barrels of flour, finds a market despite the 
name it bears. Brands and trade names are generally 
less euphonious than Pullman cars and hardly more 
appropriate than “afull Poor.” 





IMPORTANT DECISION IN A NUT CASE 
[* is worth while pausing a moment to note a 

decision just given by the assistant commissioner 
of the Patent Office in the matter of opposition by the 
manufacturers of Grape Nuts to the registration of 
Wheat Nut as a brand for cereal breakfast food. The 
assistant commissioner sustained the action of the 
examiner in dismissing the opposition, basing his de- 
cision on the well-grounded principle of the law of 
trademarks that where the first words of a mark are 
entirely dissimilar it makes little or no difference 
what follows after. The nut, in a word, is not so 
important as the kind of nut. 

In spite of this apparent simplicity of interpreta- 
tion, it should not be assumed that the case offered 
no difficulties. Previous decisions were cited both pro 
and con. The opposer in instance pointed out that 
its opposition to registration of Bran Nuts had been 
sustained by the Patent Office. The applicant retorted 
with reference to the case of Fig Nuts, in which an 
assistant commissioner of patents had ruled that the 
phrase was insufficiently similar to Grape Nuts to 
cause confusion. 

Thus, with an argument here and a plea there, the 
judicial mind of the official in the present case went 
straight to the kernel of the matter. The word Nut, 
he said, common to both marks, is the less conspicuous 
word and not so likely to be retained in the mind as 
the first words, which are wholly dissimilar in spelling, 
sound, appearance and significance. Each, he says, 
creates in the mind a thought foreign to the thought 
created by the other, 

Surely a wise and just judge, and able to keep his 
mind on the evidence and his feet on the ground, with 
conflict raging about him and six lawyers contributing 
to the effort to confuse his thought. Some way the 
situation recalls a recent newspaper paragraph telling 
of a man who summonsed a noted alienist when his 
cuckoo clock got out of order. 
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Domestic Demand.—Mills report moderately good business, sales being mostly 
in small lots. The sag in wheat prices at the end of last week brought increased 
inquiry, but little additional business. developed in direct consequence of it, owing to 
the persistent view of buyers that prices 
will go lower. Bakers show little in- 
clination to build up stocks, but many 
are filling gaps in current stocks as 
low-point opportunities offer. Demand 
from distributors appears to be fair in 
most milling territories. 

Export Trade—Export demand is 
irregular and generally quiet. The pros- 
pective ending of the British coal strike 
does not appear to have had any effect 
as yet upon flour movement to the 
United Kingdom. Favorably located 
mills continue to book straights and 
clears to Holland and Germany, in spite of the prevailing high ocean rates. Current 
demand from Latin America is a little stronger than in recent weeks. 

Clears.—Clears continue firm and scarce. There is a strong demand, and sales 
have been made in considerable volume at prices higher than patents. Bakers and 
blenders appear to be absorbing most of the current production. 

Production.—Specifications on old contracts continue in sufficient volume to 
keep mill operations at about normal for mid-November. 

Wheat.—Frost news from Argentina failed to reach the serious development 
that was expected early last week. This, combined with a bearish official report 
on the Canadian crop, resulted in weakness and a drop of nearly 4c in the seven 
days ending Saturday. 

Flour Prices.—Patents are down 25@40c bbl on the decline in wheat, but clears, 
owing to their strong position, refused to follow to the same extent, and are only 
10@20c bbl lower than a week ago. 

Milifeed—Light mill production holds feed firm in spite of inactive demand. 
All of the current output is being absorbed without difficulty, principally in mixed 
cars, and some mills are behind in deliveries even on split-car shipments. Shorts 
are exceptionally strong. Bran prices are up 50c@$1 from those of a week ago. 
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European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ene., Nov. 16.—(Special Cable)—Trade in flour is very slow. Buy- 
ers are lacking in confidence, as they expect a decline in prices as soon as the coal 
strike is officially settled. As there appear to be ample world supplies of wheat, 
resellers of flour are pressing sales. Recent liberal arrivals of Canadian flours 
are entirely neglected. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 45s 9d@47s 9d 
per 280 lbs ($7.76@8.10 bbl), Canadian export patents 43s 9d ($7.42 bbl), Kansas 
export patents (quoted nominally as there is no buying) 48s ($7.30 bbl), Nebraska 
patents 41s 9d ($7.08 bbl), American milled Manitobas 44s 9d ($7.59 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents (December shipment) 41s 9d ($7.08 bbl), (January shipment) 41s 
($6.96 bbl), American low grades 34s ($5.77 bbl), Argentine low grades 27s ($4.58 
bbl), home milled straight run equal to 43s ($7.30 bbl), c.i.f. 

Liverpool—The demand for flour is very limited. Local mills are cutting 
prices, and making sales of imported flour difficult. Quotations today: Canadian 
top patents 45s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.76 bbl), Canadian export patents 43s 6d ($7.38 
bbl), soft winter patents 44s ($7.47 bbl), Australian patents 42s ($7.18 bbl), Ameri- 
can low grades 35s 6d@37s 6d ($6.03@6.37 bbl). 

Glasgow.—The market is very quiet. Today’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents 48s 6d@48s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.88@7.42 bbl), Kansas export patents 44s 3d 
($7.51 bbl), Canadian winters 42s 9d@48s ($7.25@7.30 bbl), American soft winters 
44s ($7.47 bbl), Australian patents 41s 6d@42s ($7.04@7.13 bbl). 

Belfast—The demand for flour is slow. Forward business is at a standstill. 
Stocks of Kansas and soft winter flours are heavy. Home mills are pressing sales. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 46s 9d per 280 lbs ($7.93 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 44s@44s 3d ($7.47@7.51 bbl), American milled Manitobas 45s ($7.64 
bbl), Kansas export patents 43s 6d ($7.88 bbl), American soft winters 45s ($7.64 
bbl), home milled flour, delivered, 46s ($7.81 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—The market is steady, although it is quiet owing to large stocks 
of flour. Only a few small purchases of Kansas flour for future delivery have been 
made, while Canadian flours are absolutely neglected. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
export patents $8.60 per 100 kilos ($7.65 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.20@8.40 ($7.30 
@748 bbl), Kansas straights $8@8.10 ($7.12@7.21 bbl), homé milled, delivered, 
$8.30 ($7.39 bbl). 


Hamburg.—Flour, generally, is very quiet. The imported product is especially 
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so, as importers are well stocked and are awaiting the outcome of the proposal 
to increase the German import duty on flour to 12.50 marks per 100 kilos after 
Jan. 1, 1927. Rye flour is active. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $9.30 
per 100 kilos ($8.28 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.40@8.60 ($7.48@7.65 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $8.30@8.60 ($7.39@7.65 bbl), English patents $8.60@9.40 ($7.65 
@8.37 bbl), home milled $11.65@11.70 ($10.87@10.41 bbl), rye flour $8.60@9.05 
($7.65@8.05 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The market is slow, demand being very light. Today’s quotations; 
Canadian top patents $9.05 per 100 kilos ($8.05 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.60 
($7.65 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.50 ($7.56 bbl), home milled, delivered,. $7.45 
($6.63 bbl). 

WHEAT 

In London the wheat market is very quiet, owing to the fact that heavy ship- 
ments have been made. In Liverpool the demand is light, but prices are nevertheless 
well maintained, owing to high freight rates. In Hamburg the demand is slow and 
there is a tendency for prices to be easier, although home supplies are restricted. 


FEED 
The feed market in London is quiet, and there is an easier trend to prices. 
Bran is quoted at £7 ton, while middlings are offered at £8. In Liverpool there 
is a good demand for low grade flour, especially near-by parcels. Argentine low 
grade is quoted at 29s 6d per 280 Ibs ($5.01 bbl) on spot, while for January ship- 
ment 27s is asked. In Belfast there is an improved demand for bran at £8 10s ton. 
OIL CAKE 
Feeding cakes are very quiet in London. In Liverpool, however, linseed cake 
is very firm, American selling at £10 5s ton, Argentine £10 15s, and Russian at £10. 
Cottonseed meal is easier, owing to the fact that there have been cheap offers from 
the United States. American meal has sold at £8 ton for December-January ship- 
ment. 
OATMEAL 
In London there is a fair spot demand for oatmeal, and prices are steady. 
No forward business has been done, however. Canadian rolled is offered at 39s per 
280 lbs, Canadian oatmeal at 39s 9d, home milled at 40s, and German at 37s :3d, 
In Belfast, American and Canadian rolled oats and oatmeal are offered at 40s, and 
sales are impossible. The home milled product is selling for 41s, delivered. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percenta:es 
of activity of mills at various points. ‘The 
figures represent the relation of actual we:k- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per weck: 














NORTHWEST— Nov. 14 Nov. 15 NORTHWEST— Nov. 14 Nov. 15 
Nov. 13 Nov.6 1925 1924 Nov. 13 Nov.6 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...199,404 249,342 286,759 232,601 Minneapolis ...... 37 47 55 42 
St. Paul ...... 12,491 12,692 12,822 1,813 Bt, PAG). occ cvccke 57 53 59 ‘ 
Duluth-Superior 23,045 16,535 23,660 17,250 Duluth-Superior .. 62 45 64 47 
Outside mills*.. 153,208 238,189 277,998 263,776 Outside mills* ... 68 67 69 65 
Totals ....388,148 516,758 601,239 515,440 Average ..... 45 52 61 50 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...144,211 146,445 127,311 112,173 Kansas City ..... 82 83 84 75 
Wichita ....... 47,778 50,700 31,762 50,922 4. aaa 76 81 48 17 
Salina ......... 33,144 33,982 28,111 32,315 eRe TET 87 89 62 70 
St. <n ones 45, 029 47,316 22,912 49,110 St. Joseph ....... 95 99 48 03 
QOMGMR. «cccser 21,933 22,808 22,621 24,868 | Terre 80 83 82 91 
Suteiee millst.. 266,909 256,654 179,303 263,708 Outside millst ... 74 71 48 71 
Totals ....559,004 557,905 412,020 533,096 Average ..... 78 78 58 81 
CENTRAL "AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 20,000 25,100 28,600 33,600 OE. TATED cccccscae 31 39 44 52 
Outsidet .... 54,800 51,200 47,400 45,600 Quteides 262 .isa 63 59 55 52 
Toledo ........ 46,900 41,100 36,400 44,200 . ) ere 98 87 76 92 
Outsidef .... 41,839 34,263 45,426 44,533 Outsidef ....... 65 50 55 56 
ERGIRBAPOMS 22 coces seecce seceve 11,764 Indianapolis ..... .. oe o* 59 
Southeast ..... 1101, 464 97,923 107,187 127,873 Southeast ........ 64 65 66 78 
Totals ....265,003 249,586 265,013 307,470 Average ..... 62 60 60 65 
PACIFIC COAST— - PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 26,252 29,295 26,468 30,320 Portland ......... 42 47 42 48 
Seattle ........ 28,243 33,376 28,111 22,851 nn, OS 60 71 53 43 
Tacoma ....... 40,767 42,326 40,205 25,805 TACOMS oisceisccs 72 74 71 45 
Totals .... 95,262 104,997 94,784 78,976 Average ..... 56 62 55 6 
Buffalo ........ 193,397 198,450 211,039 197,810 Buffalo ...ccccccee 81 83 89 83 
Chicago ....... 37,000 34,000 36,000 33,000 Chicago ....scecee 92 85 90 82 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


Duluth-Superior. 
Louis, but controlled in that city. 
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WORLD MOTOR TRANSPORT CONGRESS 

Public relations aspects of the auto- 
motive industry will be the topic for dis- 
cussion at one session of the third 
World Motor Transport Congress, Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, Jan. 10-11, 1927, 
coincident with the National Automobile 
Show. 

Suggested solutions for traffic prob- 
lems, which become increasingly difficult 


everywhere, will be offered in an address 
by one of the foremost traffic experts 
available. Special motion picture films 
have been prepared to illustrate various 
points covered. 

Trends in automotive legislation will 
be covered in another address, illustrat- 
ed with films, by an executive well 
versed in this phase of motor transport 
development. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov. 16. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of, previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 1bs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City _ Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

Spring first patent .........++. $7.15@ 7.65 $7.80@ 8.00 §$....@.... $7.40@ 7.90 $8.10@ 8.25 -@. $7.75@ 8.0 Pi ccell voce $8.00@ 9.00 $7. 55@ 8.00 $8.50@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ....... 6.90@ 7.25 7.40@ 7.85 rey era 7. ooo 7.30 7.80@ 8.10 eye 1 2 nt 3 7.50 oo@.. 7.75@ 8.75 bie 7.50 re ae 
Spring first clear .......sse++ 6.15@ 6.70 6.65@ 6.75 eos ae « 6.50@ 6.75 7.25@ 7.85 oe Ou -@. --@.. 7.50@ 7.75 ey rie ose @ ... 
Hard winter short patent .... 6.90@ 7.15 coc @is. 7.10@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 8.10@ 8.35 .-@.. 1.65@ 7.90 7.560@ 8.00 7.40@ 7.90 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.35@ 6.55 .-@.. 6.35@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.90 7.90@ 8.00 oa Bas 7.15@ 7.40 -@.. oy eee 7.00@ 7.35 AS) 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.75@ 6.00 --@.. 5.40@ 56.90 5.90@ 6.25 wa ob OR éwee oc @ee soce@oces oeee@.. «-@.... Pees Pree Saket. . <a 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.65@ 7.05 -.@.. re 6.85@ 7.20 ob Mss ce --@.. 6.75@ 7.00 --@.. 7.50@ 8.00 7.10@ 7.50 8.50@ 8.75 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.95@ 6.40 o@i5 --@. 6.00@ 6.40 verse us --@.. a 6.00 -.@.. 7.20@ 8.00 6.90@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.70@ 6.80 e000 Gees osaMen 5.80@ 6.10 peo ose -@. guy 6.60@ 7.10 usr s 6.25@ 6.75 
Rye flour, white ..........++. 5.40@ 56.70 5.50@ 5.76 7s SS oo @ ew 6.25@ 6.30 mw Oe 5.800 6.05 ~ Pe 6.50@ 6.65 --@.. -@. 
Rye flour, dark .........se00% 3.90@ 4.10 3.90@ 4.30 --@.. TS 4.75@ 4.85 css 4.35@ 4.60 --@.. 4.65@ 4.70 vee oe -@. 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto Stee Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent wa 70@8.40 ae Oe pS ree. Bec e eG iniie's Spring top patent ...$....@7.90 $.. ‘' Spring first clearf....... $6.30 $7.25 
Straight ...... +. 5.70@ 6.50 @ ee Tee 7.30@ 7. 16 abe sll. wees Ontario 90% patentsf. 5. eet _ e Spring exports§ ....... 43s 9a - 
OS rr 56.70@ 6.60 @ Montana ....... 7.00@ 7.40 en VaEP tse Spring second patent{ ....@7.4 Ty 26 Ontario exports§ ...... 40@4is 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort pais basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-lb jut: os. 
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The World Wheat Situation 
By W. Sanford Evans 
W Sere shipments were large last week, North America supplying nearly 72 


per cent. 


Russia and the Black Sea have contributed some 4,600,000 bus 


more than last year, the increase for Russia itself being about 2,000,000. For 
the first time since Aug. 1 aggregate world shipments to Europe are greater than 
aggregate arrivals there. Quantities on passage to Europe are now about 8,500,000 
bus greater than at the same date last year. 
WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
A, table showing the weekly shipments of wheat and flour by countries, in bushels 

















(000’s omitted): 

cr Bee hal \ 
No. of Week Russia and ° 
week ending N. America Argentina Australia BilackSea Others Totals 
12 CR, WBWisievwevsaves 10,7206 211 304 2,482 1,120 14,787 
13 Get.’ Bi ccsicicseee 10,450 833 272 2,384 1,152 15,091 
14 Waw...S casaccoesees 11,244 48 576 1,548 1,028 14,444 
15 WOW. “Whiserecessoes 11,279 363 392 2,472 1,288 15,794 
Aug. 1 to Gate ......... 160,020 6,471 5,404 17,380 13,636 202,911 
Last year to date ...... 120,016 16,080 9,232 12,784 16,032 174,144 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR TO EUROPE 


A table showing 


the shipments of wheat and flour to Europe, 


in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
On passage 
No. of Week World shipments to Europe Arrivals in Europe to Europe 
Ww ending Week To date Week To date Week 
1 a et 12,480 131,920 10,952 134,760 36,760 
1 Oot. BO wevccessssvcsse 13,296 145,216 11,256 146,016 37,800 
14 NOVi 6 sccccevvvecvese 12,856 158,072 12,656 158,672 38,000 
1 Nav, 3B. acvscccvcvicece 14,064 172,136 12,304 170,976 39,760 
lL year to date .......... 140,928 143,040 31,264 
Reports from Australia and Argentina were market factors last week. With- 


out previous intimation of a change in conditions in Australia, it was reported that 
exccssive heat in Victoria, South Australia and West Australia was somewhat 
modifying the prospects. These three states contain about 70 per cent of the wheat 


acreage of Australia. 
bus are still being made. 


Estimates of an Australian crop of not less than 150,000,000 


Frost in the province of La Pampa, Argentina, apparently has caused a per- 


ceniage of damage. 


Wheat acreage in La Pampa this year is 2,964,000 acres, out 


of . total of 19,266,000 in Argentina, so that even considerable damage in that 


province would represent only a moderate effect on the crop as a whole. 


Some 


anxiety existed because of heavy rainfall in the north, but the rains are reported 
to lave done good in the large wheat growing provinces of Buenos Aires and Cor- 
doba. Local opinion apparently does not attach great seriousness to weather effects, 
for prices in Argentina have shown considerable steadiness and no particular 


strength. 


Cutting has begun in northern districts of both Argentina and Australia. 


Che November government estimate showed an increase of 6,800,000 bus for all 
Canada, making the new total 405,814,000. Of the increase, 5,600,000 bus is given to 
the prairie provinces, the figures for both Saskatchewan and Manitoba being raised 


and those from Alberta being lowered. 


In the official statement comparative figures 


for the previous year are given, but the government estimate for the 1925 crop was 


proved by deliveries to have been too low. 


Instead of only the small difference 


shown in the statement, this year’s crop in the prairie provinces is really indicated 
as being some 20,000,000 bus, and that of all Canada some 23,000,000, less than 


last year. 


For 88 countries in the Northern Hemisphere, estimates for this year fall 


only 7,100,000 bus below last year’s outturn. 


The comparative shortage in Europe 


is 140,210,000 bus, in Asia 2,874,000, and in Africa 14,700,000, while North America 


has 150,700,000 more than in 1925. 


Complete customs returns are not yet available for all principal countries for 
the crop year 1925-26. In the international flour trade, Canada, Australia and Japan 


are the only flour exporting countries showing an increase over 1924-25. 


Among 


the importing countries the greatest difference appears in the figures for Germany, 
which had net flour imports in 1924-25 of 5,883,900 bbls and in 1925-26 of only 
1,411,300. The second largest decrease was in Poland’s imports, which were 3,330,900 
bbls in 1924-25, but, with one month still missing, were only 121,900 in 1925-26. 
Denmark, Norway and Finland are the only European countries showing an increase, 


and the quantities involved were not large. 


Of ex-European countries, Egypt was 


the most important market and imported 2,435,700 bbls, which was an increase 


of 528,400 over the previous year. 








OCTOBER WEATHER FAVORED 
UNITED STATES CROPS 


According to the November crop re- 
port of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, for the country as a 
whole the weather during October was 
favorable for late crops. As a result, 
the yields of corn, cotton, buckwheat and 
potatoes are all running somewhat above 
earlier expectations. Yields of flaxseed 
and grain sorghums are not quite up to 
expectations, but, considering all crops 
produced this season, yields per acre ap- 
pear to have been 3 per cent above the 
average yields during the last 10 years 
_ 10 per cent aleve prospects on 

uly 1, 

The quality of this year’s crops has 
been rather disappointing, with the ex- 
ception of winter wheat, fruits, and 
sweet potatoes. Combining the figures of 
15 important crops, not including cotton, 
the composite quality appears to be 5.2 
per cent below the average quality dur- 
ing the last 10 years. 

‘he estimated production of corn is 2,- 
693,963,000 bus, or 14,000,000 more than 
the October indication. It is 211,000,000 
bus below the production of last year, 
and 155,000,000 below the average of the 
last five years. This relatively low pro- 
duction is partly due to a lower acreage 
and partly to the rather low yield of 
26.7 bus per acre. 

_ The total farm supply of corn, includ- 
ing both the 1926 crop and the carry- 





over from 1925, is approximately 3 per 
cent less than a year ago for the United 
States. The low quality of this year’s 
corn crop is indicated by the fact that 
only 72.6 per cent is of merchantable 
quality. During the last 10 years the 
percentage of the crop of merchantable 
quality has averaged 81.8. 

The flaxseed crop of 18,779,000 bus is 
about 3,250,000 bus smaller than the one 
harvested in 1925. Dockage has been 
relatively high, and as a result of early 
frosts and weather damage the average 
quality of flaxseed is the lowest in 15 
years. 

The production of potatoes appears to 
have been somewhat above the indica- 
tions of a month ago, chiefly because the 
loss from cold weather during October 
was less than is ordinarily allowed for in 
earlier indications. The quality of the 
crop, however, averages slightly lower 
than in any previous season in 25 years, 
so that somewhat more than the usual 
loss in sorting and in storage is to be 
expected. The crop is now estimated at 
860,727,000 bus, which is almost exactly 
half way between last year’s short crop 
and the average production of the last 
five years. 


Seeds Show High Average 
Winnirec, Man.—According to a 
statement recently issued by J. E. Blake- 
man, superintendent of the Winnipeg 
office of the dominion seed branch, a 
large number of samples of grain of all 
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varieties have been received at the lab- 


_ oratory for germination test, and have 


“shown a high average. He'states that 
these samples have not been affected by 
the adverse weather to the extent that 
formerly was anticipated. Reports from 
the Saskatchewan Seed Growers’ Co-op- 
erative Association, Moose Jaw, which 
this season commenced work on regis- 
tered wheat a month earlier than in pre- 
vious years, are that the quality of 
wheat reaching it is fully as good as that 
of last year. A survey of seed crops 
indicates that, with the exception of oats, 
the supply of seed grain is quite ade- 
quate. Unless care is exercised to pre- 
vent movement of surpluses, seed oats 
threaten to fall far short of require- 
ments. 


GOVERNMENT ESTIMATE OF 
CANADIAN WHEAT RAISED 


Winnirvec, Man.—The dominion bu- 
reau of statistics at Ottawa, on Nov. 11, 
issued an estimate of Canada’s cereal 
crops which places the total yield of 
spring wheat at 385,045,000 bus and of 
fall wheat at 20,769,000. This gives a 
total for all wheat of 405,000,000 bus, 
compared with 411,375,700 a year ago. 

Many in the trade here consider this 
estimate somewhat conservative, various 
authorities placing the yield from the 
three prairie provinces at about the fig- 
ures shown in the foregoing estimate as 
for all Canada. 

The estimated yields of other grain 
crops, together with the final estimate 
last year, are given as follows: oats 364,- 
777,000 bus, compared with 518,384,000; 
barley 105,086,000, compared with 112,- 
668,300; rye, 12,018,400, compared with 
13,688,500; buckwheat 9,871,000, com- 
pared with 10,448,800; flaxseed 6,715,400, 
compared with 9,297,100; corn 6,744,000, 
compared with 10,564,300. 


Moisture Welcomed in Southwest 

Kawnsas Crry, Mo.—Rain and snow vis- 
ited a considerable part of the hard 
winter wheat belt last week, ranging in 
volume from one quarter of an inch to 
four inches. Temperatures dropped to 
below freezing for a few days, but mod- 
erated toward the latter part of the 
week, 

Stands of wheat are mostly excellent, 
although there are scattered sections 
where prospects are poor. Several heavy 
rains are needed in some quarters to 
give wheat its proper start to go through 
the winter. 

Cribbing of corn is progressing rapid- 
ly in Kansas. In Nebraska over 16 per 
cent of the crop has been harvested. 
Acre yields are ranging from 4 to 30 
bus. 


Oregon Seeds Fall Wheat 

PortLtanp, Orecon.—Very favorable 
weather conditions have enabled Oregon 
farmers to seed about the normal acre- 
age of fall wheat. Most of the early 
seeded fields have already made a good 
growth. Official figures show that about 
24 per cent of the Oregon corn acreage 
this year was harvested for grain. 
average yield per acre is estimated at 
33 bus. 


Nebraska Acreage Larger 

Omana, Nes.—The acreage of winter 
wheat sown this fall in Nebraska is 4 
per cent greater than last year, and the 
condition of the crop is 88, according to 
the state and federal division of agricul- 
tural statistics. The reports indicating 
the intention to plant showed that Ne- 
braska farmers would seed 8 per cent 
more wheat acreage, but dry weather in 
some sections and excessive moisture in 
others reduced the intended increase by 
one half. The acreage is 3,220,000. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers for 

the week ending Nov. 13, in barrels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments 

1926 19265 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Stocks 


Minneapolis .. 6 14 219 291 ° 
Kansas City.. 23 16 154 138 ee 
Chicago ...... 265 217 198 158 _ ee 
New York .... 281 226 171 125 343 348 
Boston ....... 30 34 — .< - o* 
Baltimore .... 39 “25 26 6 o% és 
Philadelphia.. 42 52 10 69 154 82 
Milwaukee ... 43 31 2 16 e a 
Dul.-Superior.. 201 168 222 184 4386 320 
Nashville .... .. ot ne ‘$ 49 52 


The © 
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STRONG WHEAT BADLY 
NEEDED IN EUROPE 


Department of Commerce’s London Repre- 
sentative States That Europe’s Needs This 
Year Are Especially for Spring Wheat 


Wasurveron, D. C.—Crops in Europe 
are generally deficient in strength, and 
the wheat is of light weight and poor 
quality, according to the special repre- 
sentative of the Department of Com- 
merce in London. 

“Such a condition stimulates the need,” 
he adds, “for a liberal admixture of 
strong wheat, in order to produce a rea- 
sonably good flour which in turn will 
produce acceptable bread. Under the 
circumstances, Europe this year would 
be an importer of wheat even if the vol- 
ume of native production was sufficient 
to cover domestic consumptive require- 
ments. 

“Many well-informed observers are of 
the opinion that the compulsory mixing 
of rye and other cereals in the interests 
of economy will only serve to increase 
the need for strong imported wheat. In 
any event, there is already every evi- 
dence of keen European demand on the 
major exporting areas. 

“The sources from which Europe must 
draw are primarily Canada, the Ameri- 
can Northwest and Russia. This year, 
however, the American Northwest wheat 
crop is short, a large percentage of the 
Canadian crop promises to be lower than 
No. 3, and everything indicates that the 
spring wheat crop of Russia has been 
adversely affected. The American hard 
winter wheat, and the Australian white 
wheat are of only fair strength, while 
Argentine and Indian wheat can be clas- 
sified as of only medium strength. Some 
of these weaker varieties must essentially 
be taken by the deficiency areas, but the 
primary need is for strong, hard spring 
wheat of good quality. There seems to 
be good reason to believe that, while the 
world surplus wheat production will suf- 
fice for world requirements in volume, it 
will be considerably deficient in the par- 
ticular kinds of wheat most needed in 
Europe. 

“Where import is not excluded by some 
government decree, American milled 
flour is cheaper and better than the for- 
eign product. On the whole, American 
flour may ultimately offer greater real 
value than its volume equivalent in the 
export grades of American wheat, for 
this flour is not only milled from better 
wheat than the export average, but is al- 
so superior to the product of such blends 
as Europe can possibly get together this 
year. Where Manitoba wheat formerly 
constituted as high as 60 per cent of the 
European milling mixtures, the present 
percentage is only from 10 to 20 per cent 
with increased quantities of American 
winter wheat, Russian wheat and such 
other varieties as are available making 
up the difference. The latter is obvious- 
ly a weaker blend, while the quality of 
American flour remains practically un- 
changed. Where the import of standard 
flour is prohibited for reasons of econ- 
omy, the demand for high grade wheat is 
proportionately increased.” 





SENATOR NORRIS LIKELY 
TO DIRECT BREAD INQUIRY 


Battimore, Mp.—According to dis- 
patches from Washington, George W. 
Norris, senator from Nebraska, is likely 
to head the Senate committee which will 
investigate the so-called bread’ trust 
when Congress reconvenes. The late Al- 
bert B. Cummins, senator from Iowa, 
was chairman of the judiciary commit- 
tee which will make the investigation. 
Thomas J. Walsh, senator from Mon- 
tana, reflecting the view of millers in the 
Northwest that flour prices would be 
forced lower if the baking industry be- 
came a monopoly, declared that he would 
insist on a thorough inquiry. 





Ohio Has Smaller Acreage 

Totevo, Onio—The weather has 
turned colder, freezing temperatures be- 
ing reached on several nights. The seed- 
ing of wheat has now been completed, 
and the acreage will be less than last 
year, on account of wet weather. Husk- 
ing is in progress, and the quality of the 
corn will be off on account of dampness. 
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GEO. P. PLANT MILLING 
CO. SALE ANNOUNCED 


Frank Kell and T. C. Thatcher Acquire 
Control—Firm to Be Known as 
Plant Flour Mills Co, 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Control of the George 
P. Plant Milling Co., one of the oldest 
and best-known milling firms in this 
city, has been acquired by Frank Kell, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and T. C. Thatch- 
er, Oklahoma City, Okla. The purchase 
includes all the property, brands (includ- 
ing Gingham Girl), trademarks and the 

od-will of the company, which will be 

nown in the future as the Plant Flour 
Mills Co. 

The daily capacity of the Plant mills 
is 3,200 bbls. The property is in excel- 
lent condition, having been entirely re- 
built within the last 10 years. E. L. 
Stancliff, who has been general 7% ~ 
of the George P. Plant Milling Co. for 
several years, will be general manager 
of the new company. He stated last 
week that there will be no changes in 
the personnel or policies of the company. 

The addition of this property will give 
the Kell mills a daily capacity of 14,200 
bbls. Included in this group, in addi- 
tion to the lant Flour Mills Co., are 
the following: Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; Kell Milling 
Co., Vernon, Texas; Great West Mill & 
Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas; Waco 
(Texas) Mill~&_ Elevator Co; Perry 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; Oklahoma 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

The George P. Plant Milling Co. was 
established in 1840 by Samuel and 
George P. Plant, and remained in the 
control of the Plant family until the 
time of the sale. Following the passing 
of the founders of the business, George 
H. and George January Plant came into 
control, and for the last number of 
years Samuel Plant has been in charge 
of the business. 

George H. Plant was president of the 
company at the time of its sale, and 
Samuel Plant was vice president. The 
latter is particularly well known in the 
milling industry, and is a past president 
of the Millers’ National Federation. Al- 
though the Plants are retiring from the 
business, it is likely they will have stock 
in the new company. 

The entrance of Mr. Kell and Mr. 
Thatcher into the St. Louis milling field 
is well received here. For years they 
have been eminent leaders in the milling 
industry of the Southwest, and their se- 
lection of St. Louis as the location for 
the further expansion of their business is 
highly pleasing to this market. 











No Formal Merger Planned 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta.—A _ formal 
merger of all the Kell milling interests 
of the Southwest is not contemplated in 
the purchase by Frank Kell, T. C. 
Thatcher and associates of the George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thatcher, who is general 
manager of the Oklahoma City Mill & 
Elevator Co. They will take possession 
on Dec. 1 under the corporation name 
of the Plant Flour Mills Co. Mr. 
Thatcher will be general manager, but 
will retain his Oklahoma City position 

and continue his residence here. 





FEED MAN DENIES SOUTH 
IS IN THROES OF PANIC 


Nasuvitte, Tenn.—S. E. Rison, presi- 
dent of the United States Feed Co., 
Memphis, declares that the South is by 
no means in a panic by reason of the 
huge cotton crop and the low price. 

“With twice as much cotton as they 
expected to raise and sell at 18c now 
bringing 12c, and the best feed crop 
known in the Memphis territory, condi- 
tions might be better, but they could 
certainly be very much worse,” he said. 
“The present crop can be picked for 5c 
Ib, and a new crop cannot possibly be 
made for less than 8c.” 





SPERRY FLOUR CO. MOVES 
LOS ANGELES HEADQUARTERS 


Los Anceres, Car.—On Nov. 10 the 
entire organization of the Sperry Flour 
Co. in Los Angeles moved from the old 
building at Seventh and Alameda streets 
to the new $400,000 flour warehouse and 
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feed mill in the central manufacturing 
district. This plant occupies six and a 
half acres at the corner of Maywood and 
Fruitland avenues, and is the largest 
flour warehouse on the Pacific Coast and 
the largest feed mill in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Six steel storage bins, with a capac- 
ity of 50,000 bus, are now in place for 
storing cleaned corn, kafir, wheat, barley, 
oats and milo. The flour warehouse 
contains a blending plant and laboratory. 


GEORGE E. MARCY RETIRES 
FROM ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 


Cuicaoo, Iru.—George E. Marcy, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Armour Grain Co., and one of the best 
known grain men of the country, has sold 
his membership on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and is retiring from business. 
He expects to make an extended Euro- 
pean trip, and then will retire to his 
ranch in California. 

Mr. Marcy entered the grain trade as 
a clerk for H. W. Rogers & Co., in 1879. 
He became connected with Armour Grain 
Co. in 1889, and was elected president 
in 1907. He held that position until 
about a year ago, when he was made 
chairman of the board, being succeeded 
as president by John Kellogg. At that 
time Mr. Marcy stated he felt he was 
entitled to a rest, after having been a 
member of the grain exchange for 87 
years, and having been in the grain busi- 
ness for 46. 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS TO 
HOLD MEETING IN BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—The annual convention 
of the New England Bakers’ Association 
will be held in Boston, Nov. 30-Dec. 1, 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel. There will 
be general and special sessions and en- 
tertainment. Officers will be elected. 

Morning sessions will be general. At 
afternoon meetings there will be sep- 
arate sessions for wholesalers and retail- 
ers. A special feature of the evening 
meeting on Nov. 30 will be a meeting for 
sales girls in the Swiss Room of the 
hotel, at which “Salesmanship in the Re- 
tail Bakery” will be discussed. Mov- 
ing pictures, refreshments and dancing 
will follow. 

The banquet will be held on Dec. 1, 
in the state ballroom. H. D. Likins, 
secretary of the association, is in charge 
of the meeting. Speakers and their a 
jects have not yet been announced. 











CLEVELAND MILL SUFFERS 
FIRE AND WATER LOSS 


Totepo, Ou1o.—Fire which started at 
about 8:30 a.m. on Nov. 11 in elevator 
B of the Fairchild Milling Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, caused considerable water 
damage to stored wheat, although the 
building itself suffered little. 

The mill and elevator of the company 
are located on the Cuyahoga River, and 
it is believed that the fire was started 
by a spark from a tug on the river or 
from a lighted cigarette butt thrown 
from the high bridge which passes di- 
rectly over the building. It was first ob- 
served when a small amount of smoke 
was seen issuing from the top of the ele- 
vator which faces the river and is sep- 
arated from the company’s mill and ele- 
vator A by a railroad switch. 

The amount of the damage has not 
yet been accurately estimated. 











The Late John 8. Dodge 




















JOHN S. DODGE, VETERAN 
HEAD MILLER, DIES AT 73 


Minneapouis, Minn.—John S. Dodge, 
aged 73, ex-head miller of the North 
Star feed plant, and an employee of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. for 53 years, died 
on Nov. 18 after a four-day illness. 

Mr. Dodge was born March 15, 1853, at 
Pulaski, N. Y., and came to Minneapo- 
lis in 1872, first obtaining employment 
under the late George H. Christian, in 
what is now known as the Washburn B 
mill. He was transferred to the Wash- 
burn A mill in 1877, and was employed 
there when that mill exploded in the fol- 
lowing year, but had left the plant a few 
minutes before the catastrophe occurred. 
When he was 30 years old he was made 
head miller of the Washburn C mill. 

Mr. Dodge left the company for one 
year and went to California to operate 
a mill which he had purchased. He re- 
turned, when the mill burned, and re- 
entered the Washburn Crosby Co. em- 
ploy. He is survived by a son, a daugh- 
ter, and two brothers. 


WARD WINS A POINT IN 
GENERAL BAKING CASE 


New Yorx, N. Y.—A point was won 
by William B. Ward, of the Ward Se- 
curities Corporation and the General 
Baking Corporation, when the appellate 
division of the supreme court ruled that 
the plaintiffs, William Deininger and 
other stockholders of the baking com- 
pany, must specify what provisions of 
the laws of Maryland were violated, as 
they allege, when the baking corporation 
bought a block of its own stock from 
the Ward Securities Corporation, about 
a year ago. It was also ordered stricken 
from the allegation in the complaint that 
the defendants profited “by the afore- 
said and other similar stock transac- 
tions,” the words “other similar stock 
transactions” being termed indefinite. 








SYDNEY ANDERSON VISITS 
SOUTHWEST AND NORTHWEST 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, is spending this week in Kan- 
sas City and Minneapolis, attending the 
meeting of the southwestern millers in 
the former city and a cost accounting 
meeting in the latter. 





Latest statistics show that 80 per cent 
of the Portuguese nation is unable to 
read or write. Thousands of villages 
have no schools. 








his brother’s car. 
and I feel fine. 


periods on bread and water. 








Bootlegger Jail Bird Gains Six Pounds on Bread 
and Water Diet 


EWS dispatches from Tekamah, Neb., state that Ray Carson, who 

N was sentenced to a bread and water diet in the county jail at that 

place for violation of the liquor laws, was released on Oct. 26 weigh- 

ing six pounds more than he did when he entered the er and feeling 
fine. Carson was laughing when he emerged from the jail, 

“That bread and water diet put flesh on me all right, 
I never felt better in my life,” Carson said. When he 
was sentenced to bread and water, dire predictions were made by some of 
the branny faddists as to the outcome. 


and climbed into 


Carson served alternating 10-day 
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PRESIDENT ANDERSON: 
ON TARIFF REDUCTION 


Head of Federation Believes Business Men 
Favor Protection, but Lower Duties 
Would Help Export Flour Trade 


Wasuincton, D. C.—In answer to 
questions for a tariff symposium in the 
Magazine of Wall Street, Sydney An- 
derson, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, wrote: 

“I believe that American business men 
are as strongly in favor of the protective 
tariff as ever, and more strongly so than 
ever in the South, but there is an in- 
creasing number who believe that modi- 
fications of at least some items of the 
tariff downward could be made in the 
interest of our foreign trade, and that 
such action would tend to increase not 
only imports, but also exports. 

“The milling industry has never been 
a beneficiary of the protective tariff. 
Rates on flour have been built almost 
wholly with the idea of making them 
compensatory in relation to the duty on 
wheat. Lower duties on wheat and flour 
would undoubtedly facilitate the export 
of flour from this country, as the present 
tariff upon better grades of wheat at 
Buffalo normally runs within a few cents 
of the Canadian price plus the tariff. In 
other words, as to better grades of wheat 
we are normally, under the exist'ng 
tariff, above the world price level. ‘lhis 
fact makes export of flour exceedin «ly 
difficult to maintain. 

“I can only give a qualified answer to 
the question of whether a lower taviff 
would depress domestic trade and waves, 
The answer depends upon the height of 
the tariff wall and the skill with which 
adjustments are made. Experience, 
however, normally has demonstrated that 
a tariff which is too low to be adequately 
protective to American industry, results 
not only in depressing American trade, 
but also in depressing foreign trade. 

“I believe that lower duties upon many 
articles could be made of benefit to our 
foreign trade, but I do not believe that 
general revision to a much lower basis 
would be advantageous. 

“There are many items on the interna- 
tional balance sheet which are not tech- 
nically represented by an exchange of 
goods or service. These include immi- 
grant remittances, payments to foreign 
ships for the carriage of goods, money 
spent abroad by American tourists, and 
some others. Without going into these 
figures in detail, I should think a lower- 
ing of the tariff in some particulars 
would facilitate an international balance. 

“T think it will be a long time before 
American agriculture is on a domestic 
basis, but doubtless as we approach that 
basis the interest of agricultural com- 
munities in protective tariffs will in- 
crease. On the industrial side we have 
a growing percentage of capacity in 
practically all of the industries which is 
over and above the ability of the domes- 
tic population to consume. This capacity 
will seek constantly increasing outlets 
abroad, and these outlets can only be se- 
cured through mutual trade. I am in- 
clined to think, therefore, that many in- 
dustries would look upon the lowering 
of the tariff on industrial goods with 
favor.” 





COTTON ESTIMATE HIGHER 

The indicated production of 17,918,000 
bales of cotton, ginned and to be ginned, 
in the report for Nov. 1, is greater than 
the indication for Oct. 18 by 464,(00 
bales, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Crop con- 
ditions during the intervening period 
have generally been favorable to the pick- 
ing and development of the late boils. 
The first frosts, confined mostly to ‘he 
northern half of the belt, have come at 
about the usual time and have been lig)tt. 
Rains in Texas late in October waste: a 
small fraction of the crop remaining to 
be picked, and reduced the quality of 
what was open. 





That bread sometimes has a greaicr 
alcoholic content than the amount allowed 
under the Volstead act is the finding re- 
cently reported by chemists at Cornell 
College, Iowa. The tests revealed a con- 
tent as high as 1.9 per cent in ordinary 
loaves from the ovens of both bakeries 
and homes. 
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ASK FOR REDUCTION 
IN CORPORATION TAX 


Conference of Representatives of Trade As- 
sociations Agrees That Corporation In- 
come Tax Should Be Reduced 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—The Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation was represented by its 
president, Sydney Anderson, at the con- 
ference of national trade associations, 
held here on Nov. 10, to consider the ad- 
visability of pressing for a reduction of 
the corporation income tax. About 40 
associations were represented. Senti- 
ment was unanimous in favor of asking 
Congress to make a reduction of the cor- 
poration rate, notwithstanding President 
Coolidge’s rebate plan. 

Every member of the conference was 
of the opinion that Congress had done 
productive industry a great injustice by 
raising the corporation normal income 
rate from 12% to 13% per cent last 
yeor, while reducing personal and part- 
nership normal rates to a maximum of 5. 
It was the unanimous conviction of the 
meting that, as the White House and 
the Treasury now admit, a large part of 
the Treasury surplus is due to an unnec- 
essiry increase of the corporation rate. 
Lo rically, therefore, the position was 
taken that the first step in taxation re- 
lief should be the repeal of the one-point 
incvease. While the sense of the meeting 
plainly was that.equity demanded a still 
further reduction of the corporation rate 
at ‘he coming session, the attitude of the 
con'erence was formally stated as being 
in avor of getting the 1 per cent re- 
pevied, and then such further permanent 
an’ temporary relief as the state of the 
Treasury indicates. In this way the con- 
fercnce, which was called before the 
President’s rebate declaration, sought to 
reconcile that plan of temporary relief 
with its own of permanent relief. The 
prevailing view seemed to be that the 
corporations were entitled to have their 
rate reduced to 10 per cent. 

G. B. Winston, under secretary of the 
Treasury, addressed the meeting infor- 
mally. He indicated that the surplus 
for the fiscal year would be about $300,- 
000,000. Privately, certain fiscal offi- 
cials concede that it will be $500,000,000. 
In that event the President’s plan of re- 
funding 10 to 12 per cent of the tax on all 
1926 (not 1925 as first stated by the 
President) incomes (the refunding to 
teke the form of credits on the first two 
quarterly tax payments of 1927) would 
be compatible with permanent relief for 
the corporations by reducing their rate 
to 1l or 11% per cent. It is understood, 
however, that the administration is 
planning to carry over a large surplus 
from the current fiscal year in order to 
have a sure base on which to initiate per- 
manent tax reduction in 1928—the presi- 
dential election year. 

Now that the tax problem is certain to 
come bef6re the approaching session of 
Congress, it is by no means certain that 
the President’s plan for a rebate will be 
accepted. A vigorous fight will be made 
for a permanent rate reduction sufficient 
to prevent fat surpluses in the future, 
regardless of refunds from the present 
surplus. The corporation representa- 
tives are apprehensive lest a surplus 
largely provided by their overtaxation 
should now be distributed equally to all 
income taxpayers. They consider it add- 
ing injustice to injustice, as they were 
first taxed much more highly than per- 
sons and partnerships. 

rhe President, through his spokesman, 
adinits that the facts as now perceived 
did not justify raising the corporation 
rate in 1926. He also indicated a belief 
that, apart from the increase, the corpo- 
ration rate is too high, pointing out that 
there are now 20,000,000 security hold- 
er. who are affected by the high rate of 
taxation of corporations, so that the tax- 
ing of corporations is no longer taxing 
Something apart from the mass of the 
people, 

The associations’ conference voted to 
ask the ways and means committee of 
the House for a hearing, and instructed 
its executive committee to lay before the 
Joint tax revision committee of Congress 
Suggestions for better tax levying and 
administering systems. ‘All the associa- 


tions represented, and others sympatheti- 
cally inclined, were urged to ask their 


members to discuss tax relief measures 
with their members of Congress before 
the latter leave their homes for Wash- 
ington. 

Tueopore M. Kwapren. 





RUSSIAN GRAIN EXPORTS 

Total grain exports from Russian 
Black Sea ports during September to- 
taled 97,000 short tons, compared with 
39,000 in August. Wheat shipments via 
Constantinople for August and Septem- 
ber amounted to 4,474,000 bus, compared 
with 4,745,000 during those months last 
year, and barley 4,519,000, compared 
with 6,186,000. 


COMPLAINT AGAINST BARNES 
INTERESTS IS DISMISSED 


Wasuincton, D. C—The Federal 
Trade Commission on Nov. 12 announced 
its issuance of an order of dismissal of 
the long pending complaint brought at 
the instance of the Italian government 
against the Barnes-Ames and Barnes- 
Irwin grain interests. Both concerns are 
dominated by Julius H. Barnes. 

Although the shipments of grain al- 
leged to have been of inferior grade to 
the quality specified in the Italian gov- 
ernment’s contract were shipped from 
the United States in 1921 on the liner 
Ansoldo Vi, no formal complaint was 
lodged with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion until Aug. 24, 1924. Immediately 
thereafter, attorneys R. O. Brownell and 
M. M. Flannery, of the legal staff, inves- 
tigated, and on Sept. 12, 1924, the for- 
mal order was issued. 

The Barnes-Ames Co., New York, and 
the Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
the Italians alleged, loaded grain at 
Philadelphia on May 17, 1921, to the 
value of $307,106, and it is claimed that 
“large quantities of chaff, straw, weed 
seeds, soil and other similar foreign sub- 
stances” were present in the inferior 
quality of grain delivered. The dam- 
ages claimed by the receivers amounted 
to $30,492, or about 10 per cent of the 
total value of the grain. 

Counsel for the Barnes firms first of- 
fered many objections to the commis- 
sion’s complaint, finally requesting dis- 
missal on jurisdictional grounds, and al- 
leging that they were not guilty of 
fraud as claimed by the Italian and 
American governments, but that federal 
grain inspectors of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture were respon- 
sible for any and all irregularities. 

No hearings on the complaint itself 
were ever held, nor can any form of for- 
mal testimony be located in the commis- 
sion files. An oral argument in 1925 and 
a “hearing in October of this year, re- 
sulted in the action of Oct. 29-30, 1926, 
dismissing the case. Several other grain 
export fraud cases also were pending, 
but no complaints have ever issued in 
them. The Department of Agriculture 
asked to be advised of this matter as far 
back as 1924, but has so far only re- 
ceived copies of the record. 








TRUEHEART & RUSSELL IS 
FIRM FORMED AT BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp.—Charles M. True- 
heart and Arthur E. Watson, Baltimore, 
have formed a partnership under the 
name of Trueheart & Watson, to handle 
mill sales accounts as general sales 
agents, covering most of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Virginia, with a 
well-organized force of salesmen. 

In 1914, Mr. Trueheart and the late 
James Russell formed the flour firm of 
Trueheart & Russell, succeeding the old- 
established house of Wylie, Son & Co., 
and continued successfully under the 
original name until recently absorbed by 
Trueheart & Watson. 

Mr. Watson was with the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, for 11 years. 
For about five years he was sales man- 
ager for the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
Co., with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
and during the last few years has been 
associated with the Northwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Little Falls, Minn. 





TENNESSEE SALESMAN DIES 
NasHuvitte, Tenn.—John T. Coughlin, 
Columbia, Tenn., traveling salesman for 
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the Colonial Milling Co., Nashville, died 
on Nov. 11 at the home of his sister here. 
-Mr. Coughlin was stricken with paralysis 
while at Sheffield, Ala., some weeks ajo, 
the stroke finally proving fatal. He had 
traveled for some time in the southern 
territory. 


GEORGE PARKER HARDING, 
GRAIN DEALER, IS DEAD 


Mryneapoiis, Minn.—George Parker 
Harding, vice president of E. S. Wood- 
worth & Co., grain, Minneapolis, and sec- 
retary of the Concrete Elevator Co., died 
Nov. 15, at the age of 62 years. 

Mr. Harding was born in St. John’s, 
N. B., and came to Minneapolis in 1884. 
His first connection was with F. H. 
Peavey & Co. In 1892 he first became 








The Late George Parker Harding 


associated with E. S. Woodworth & Co. 
For many years he was a director of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Harding 
was a senior warden of St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church, and a member of the Min- 
neapolis Club, the Minikahda Club, and 
the Long Meadow Gun Club. 

He is survived by his wife, two daugh- 
ters, three brothers and two sisters. His 
son, George H. Harding, was killed in 
action, in 1918, while a member of the 
Royal Flying Corps of the British army. 
Funeral services are being held at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church on Nov. 17. 





USE OF COTTON BAGS 
IS SPREADING RAPIDLY 


The movement among flour millers to 
help cotton planters in the South by 
using cotton sacks instead of jutes, as 
far as it is practicable, is spreading. 
Eighteen firms, members of the Cen- 
tral Missouri Millers’ Club, are sponsor- 
ing a movement to this effect, and the 
club, in a letter to its members, points 
out the advantages of cotton containers 
as follows: 

Osnaburgs, or cotton bags, make a 
very attractive container. They show up 
well when they are printed, they are 
subject to quantity differential, 2 per 
cent discount within 10 days, and prices 
include freight to your mill in most in- 
stances. When these advantages are 
considered, there is very little difference 
between the cost of cotton and burlap. 

Oklahoma and Texas flour millers are 
also willing to substitute cotton bags. 
Morris Wilkins, of the Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., said that 
his company is making the change as 
rapidly as possible. L. E. Davy, of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, said 
his firm is ready to do what it may to 
relieve the situation, but has to be guided 
to some extent by the desires of the 
trade. J. E. Haviland, general manager 
of the Texas Star Flour Mills, Galves- 
ton, said that his company has been using 
cotton bags in lar, uantities for some 
time, and that probably when its present 
supply of jute and burlap is exhausted 
it will use cotton as far as possible. 
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MONROE MILLING CO. 
BUYS WATERLOO MILL 


200-Bbl Plant Added to Holdings of Com- 
pany—Firm Now Has Capacity 
of 1,200 Bbis 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Monroe Milling 
Co., Waterloo, Ill, has purchased the 
business, including the property, brands 
and good-will, of the Waterloo Milling 
Co., and will operate this newly acquired 
200-bbl mill as one of its units. The ad- 
dition of this property gives the com- 
pany four mills. It has plants at Val- 
meyer and Prairie du Rocher, in addi- 
tion to the two at Waterloo. -Its daily 
capacity is 1,200 bbls. 

The Waterloo Milling Co. has been in 
existence for approximately 40 years, 
and at the time of its sale was owned 
by George W. Ziebold, who, with his two 
sons, George C. and Max G., operated 
the business. Although the Ziebolds are 
retiring from active participation in the 
milling business, they will hold a sub- 
stantial amount of stock in the Monroe 
Milling Co. 

The latter company was organized in 
1924 as a ‘consolidation of the Koenigs- 
mark Mill Co., Waterloo, and _ the 
Schoening-Koenigsmark Milling Co., Val- 
meyer. Those associated with this com- 
pany have been successfully connected 
with the milling industry in southern II- 
linois for many years, and the acquisition 
of the Waterloo Milling Co. makes this 
one of the largest milling organizations 
in that territory. A. J. Koenigsmark is 
president of the Monroe Milling Co. 
Other officers are: Killian Coerver, vice 
president; C. H. Koenigsmark, vice 
president; H. E. Hauptileisch, secre- 
tary; M. A. Koenigsmark, treasurer. 


FLEISCHMANN CO. PRESENTS 
MOVIES IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Mrnneapouis, Minn.—A large group 
of bakers, housewives and sales forces 
attended the showing of The Fleisch- 
mann Co.’s moving picture, “What Shall 
We Eat Today?” at the Curling Club, 
Minneapolis, on Nov. 11. This film por- 
trays the sort of bakery and the sort of 
baked goods women want. There was 
also shown a film demonstrating a re- 
cently perfected formula by which a bak- 
er can more easily make up quality 
products such as coffee cake, cinnamon 
buns, form cake, etc. 

During the showing of this latter film 
Mr. Sheeren, of The Fleischmann Co., 
showed how simple a matter it was for 
the baker to provide the housewife with 
a wide variety of baked goods by the use 
of this formula. He also brought out 
the fact that women are rapidly giving 
up home baking and becoming more and 
more dependent upon the baker for 
breads and sweet goods. He said that 
the bakers’ future lies in giving the 
housewife quality and variety. 

At the conclusion of the movie pro- 
gram a number of bakery products, 
made by the Fleischmann formula, which 
had been on display during the per- 
formance were served to those present. 
More meetings will be conducted by 
The Fleischmann Co. throughout the 
Northwest. 





Salesmen See Movie 

New Orveans, La.—A conference of 
85 salesmen for The Fleischmann Co. was 
conducted last week. Motion pictures 
were shown, which depicted the problems 
of bakers. Floyd West, New Orleans 
manager for the company, had charge of 
the program. He announced that bak- 
ers would be invited to attend a meeting 
later, when a special program would be 
prepared. 





Jesse Eggers, an inexperienced em- 
ployee, was injured while cleaning a 
dough mixer in Hays’s Bakery & Gro- 
cery, Greencastle, Ind., on Nov. 9. One 
arm was nearly severed and a shoulder 
crushed. In this condition he directed 
the men who for more than half an hour 
worked at taking apart the mixer. 
Plumbers used a blow torch to cut one 
of the mixer arms in two. When re- 
leased the injured man asked for his 
hat and coat, and said, “Let’s go to a 
hospital.” His condition is serious, but 
doctors hope for his recovery. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 
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Alabama 


H. A. Powell, Haleyville, has sold his 
bakery to R. A. Cizmar. 

The Banner Bakery Co., 411 North 
Fourteenth Street, Birmingham, has 
taken out a permit for the construction 
of a bakery plant, the building to cost 
about $15,000. New equipment is to be 
largely installed throughout. 


Arkansas 


M. L, Goldsworthy has purchased the 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 1218 Garri- 
son Avenue, Fort Smith. 

Ives Bros. have opened a bakery on 
Oak Street, Little Rock. 


California 


B. Ippolito has opened the New Cali- 
fornia Bakery at Smith and B streets, 
Antioch. 

Mayer & Martinov, of Salt Lake City, 
have purchased the Superior Bakery, 
Sixteenth and F streets, Bakersfield, 
from Bewick, Young & Bewick. 

W. E. Brown has opened a bakery at 
Davis. 

F. A. Ewing & Co., Hawthorne, have 
enlarged their feed store. 

G. Nelson, of Seattle, has purchased 
the bakery of B. Grinell, 5245 Lanker- 
shim Boulevafd, Lankershim. 

N. M. Wheatley is building a $20,000 
baking plant at Eighteenth Street and 
Twelfth Avenue, Oakland. 

Morris Van Helden and E. Lagerwey 
have opened the Holland Bake Shop, 127 
North Fair Oaks Avenue, Pasadena. 

H. Schmidt, Pomona, is erecting a 
building at Second and Gibbs streets, to 
house the Schmidt Bakery. 

A. Hoefer, Popular Bakery, 417 Mac- 
donald Avenue, Richmond, is building an 
addition and remodeling his baking plant. 
When completed his investment will ap- 
proximate $100,000. 

J. Pomrantz has opened a bakery at 
717 Fourth Street, Santa Rosa. 

John C. Schrieber, San Francisco, has 
taken over the business of Knipper’s 
Bakery, Susanville. It will be known as 
Schrieber’s Bakery. 

A. Rosenberg has opened a_ bakery 
department in his store on North Court 
Street, Visalia. 

Earl Bomar has sold the College Hill 
Bakery, 3781 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, to Fred Grutter. 

Monte’s Bakery, 32 South California, 
has been opened in Stockton. 

The Buena Vista Bakery, 1623 Haight 
Street, San Francisco, has been sold and 
reopened as the Holland Bake Shop. 

Guido Martini and P. Peruchetti, Sani- 
tary Bakery, Bakersfield, have dissolved 
partnership, the former continuing. 

The Torino Bakery, 460 North First 
Street, Fresno, has been sold to J. 
Vivalei and Winfield Wright. 

Louis Cabus, of San Francisco, has 
bought the bakery of E. Howilka, 8005 
Hopkins Street, Oakland. 

The Sanitarium Health Food Store, al- 
so known as the Fleishman Baking Co., 
1168 Market Street, has been sold to E. 
B. Randall. 

The Bohemian Bakery, 90 Bassett, San 
Jose, has opened a branch at 60 North 
First Street. 

The City of Paris Bakery, 641 Cort- 
land Avenue, San Francisco, has been 
purchased by Frank Carello. 

Alois Luba has sold the De Luxe Bak- 
ery, 1901 Clement Street, San Francisco, 
to Gussie Furst. 

Mrs. Maud Abbott will open a bak- 
ery in the Robinson Building, Sebastopol. 

A. Hoefer, proprietor of the Popular 
Bakery, Richmond, will erect and equip 
a bakery at 417 McDonald Avenue, San 
Francisco, costing $3,250. 

O. A. Hornbuckle has opened a pastry 
shop on Santa Cruz Avenue, Redwood 
City. 

The offices of the Sharp Flour Co., San 
Francisco, have been moved from 3815 
Montgomery Street to 175 Fremont 
Street. 

The -Reid Cereal & Grain Co. has 
moved its offices from 285 Brannan 
Street to 175 Fremont Street, San 
Francisco. 

The California Cotton Oil Co. has com- 


pleted its $60,000 feed mixing plant at 
East Slauson Avenue and Lahuna Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles. 

The Crown City Bakery has opened in 
its new plant at 839 East Colorado 
Street, Pasadena. 

The Western States Grocery Co., Oak- 
land, has purchased the business of 
Fischer Bros., Inc., a pioneer Seattle 
wholesale grocery company, the consid- 
eration being in excess of $5,000,000. 
The Oakland company was recently or- 
ganized to take over the business of 
Carr & Preston, and has a branch at 
Portland. 

The Wackermann Bakery, Soquel and 
Pennsylvania avenues, Santa Cruz, has 
been ,equipped with new machinery, fol- 
lowiff? its recent fire loss, and has opened 
for business. The plant has trebled its 
capacity. 

Officials of the Skagg and the Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., Fresno, have announced 
cline of merging the two companies. 

Marshall Bros., Porterville, have 
opened a retail feed store at Garden and 
Main. The warehouse on South E Street 
will be continued. 

H. Lundberg has opened a bakery at 
Tenth Avenue and Irving Street, San 
Frandisco, to be known as the Golden 
Poppy Pastry Shop. 

W. J. Adams has opened a bakery in 
the, Golden Gate Market, Wasco. 


Colorado 

The Peach City Bakery, Palisades, has 
moyed to larger quarters. 

Charles F. Mayton has purchased the 
equipment of the Boston Bakery, Pueblo, 
from Claude Reynolds, and established 
a bakery in a new location. 


Connecticut 


The Bronx Bakery, 89 Oak Street, 
New Haven, soon will have a new build- 
ing. 

The Stratford Grain & Coal Co., 
Bridgeport, was formed recently with 
$50,000 capital. 


Florida 


Excellent progress is being made on 
the bakery construction projects which 
the Southern Baking Co., Atlanta, is car- 
rying out at several Florida cities. All 
of the plants will be ready to operate on 
schedule time. 

The Ward Baking Co. is reported 
making excellent progress on its large 
new plant at Jacksonville, and will be 
ready to operate on schedule time. This 
company also is establishing a large 
plant at Birmingham, Ala., and later 
will enter several other southeastern 
cities. 


Idaho 


The Spirit Lake (Idaho) Bakery has 
moved to a new location. 


Illinois 


Herman Street has purchased the Po- 
cahontas (Ill.) Baking Co. business from 
Prass & Snyder. 

E. M. Weeks, Tremont, has sold his 
bakery to Samuel Sinn. 

Fire destroyed the bakery of T. R. 
Abernethy, Abingdon. 

Alfred Clukas will open a bakery in 
Forest Park. 

Charles J. Schuetz, O’Fallon, has re- 
opened his bakery, which had been closed 
since July. 


Indiana 


The Quality Bakery, Corydon, has been 
opened by Mrs. Pearl Miller. 

The Myer Baking Co., Muncie, has 
completed an addition to its plant. 

The Pendleton (Ind.) Feed & Fuel 
Co. has been incorporated for $20,000. 

Phil Hoffman has opened a bakery on 
East Pearl Street, Batesville, in the for- 
mer location of the Kreuzman Bakery. 

The Purity Bakery, Linton, has been 
discontinued, and part of the equipment 
has been sold to Oscar Fitzpatrick. A 
doughnut shop will be operated at the 
Main Street location by a former em- 
ployee. 

J. L. Johnson, proprietor of the Lowell 
Gad} Bakery, has opened another at 

alparaiso, 


lowa 


B. Gehrman has opened a wholesale 
flour and feed business at 409 East 
Court Avenue, Altoona. 

. S. Grant, Burlington, has pur- 
chased the Niehaus Grocery there, add- 
ing it to his chain, which now consists 
of four stores. 

H. A. Ross, owner of the grocery chain 
known as the United Self Serve Stores, 
with headquarters at Winterset, Iowa, 
has opened a store at Corning. 

B. L. Confare, of Monticello, 
opened a bakery at Manchester. 

Stafford’s Bakery, 126 West Second 
Street, Muscatine, is a new shop. 

Otto Ejickhorst, Pomeroy, has pur- 
chased feed grinding equipment. 


has 


Kansas 


The By-Lo Mercantile Co., Chanute, 
has been incorporated for $10,000 to do 
a wholesale grocery business on an orig- 
inal plan. 

B. C. Cody is now sole owner of the 
New Pastry Shop, Iola, formerly known 
as the Perfection Bakery. 

Pettit & Mayer have completed an ad- 
dition to the City Bakery, Marysville. 

B. Jackson, of Ellinwood, has pur- 
chased the bakery of E. D. Smith, Min- 
neola. 

C. R. Middleton has leased the Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, Clay Center, from R. F. 
Hesler. 

A bakery building is under construc- 
tion by Mrs. E. W. Humphrey, 1101 
Commercial, Emporia. 

C. Hainbach has opened the Golden 
Rule Bakery, Holton. 


Kentucky 


Long’s Bakery & Ice Cream Co., Madi- 
sonville, is erecting an addition, and 
making other improvements in its bak- 
ing plant. 


Louisiana 


J. W. Fritche, of Homer, has bought 
the bakery at Port Allen, conducted 
by J. L. Samson. 

Toups & Mollere have opened a bakery 
at Lulling. 

Mr. Aucoin will open a bakery in Al- 
giers under the name of the Lower 
Coast Bakery. 

W. D. Roussell has opened a bakery 
at Marrerro. 

Fire, said to have originated when the 
heat from ovens ignited a stack of bread 
boxes, burned the bakery of Robert No- 
lan, 514-16 Frenchmen Street, New Or- 
leans, recently. Damage was estimated 
at $7,000. 


Maryland 


The Gardner Bakeries, Inc. L. A. 
Schillinger, manager, which was ab- 
sorbed some time ago by the General 
Baking Co., has sold its plant in Balti- 
more for about $60,000, and will move 
to the large new plant of the General 
Baking Co. at North and Harford ave- 
nues, 

Bentley, Shriver & Co., Baltimore, 
wholesale grocers, are reported to have 
purchased for $221,000 the large ware- 
house property they are occupying at 
442 Holliday Street. 

The Hauswald Bakery, Baltimore, is 
installing machinery and other equip- 
ment for its bread and cake addition, 
which will double its present capacity. 

The Ward Baking Co., New York, has 
awarded to the Charles L. Stockhausen 
Co., Inc., Baltimore, the contract to 
build its bakery at Edmondson Avenue 
and Bentalou Street. Plans for the first 
of several units call for a three-story 
and basement brick, concrete and steel 
structure, 150x230, with a large garage 
in the rear, the whole to cost approxi- 
mately $400,000. The Stockhausen com- 
pany also had the contract to erect the 
bakery here of the General Baking Co., 
of New York, which is practically com- 
pleted and ready for business, at a cost 
of more than $1,000,000. 


Massachusetts 
M. E. Johnson & Co. have sold their 
bakery, 609 Main Street, Worcester, to 
. M. Lemmon. 
A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 


has been filed by Samuel Nitka, baker, 
Chelsea, with liabilities of $5,143. 

Pyne Bros., bakers, Lowell, have filed 
a petition in bankruptcy, with liabilities 
of $1,826 and assets of $1,379. 

The First National Stores, Inc., Bos- 
ton, have let a contract for a wholesale 
grocery plant with 500,000 square feet of 
space, at Mystic and Middlesex avenues, 
to cost $2,000,000. 


Michigan 
Mueller Bakeries, Inc., has announced 
an expansion program for the Aikman 
Baking Co. plant, Port Huron, whereby 
$100,000 will be spent in the next few 
months in improvements. 
The Halfway (Mich.) Bakery, owned 
by William Walz, burned. 


Minnesota 

Z. E. Bolduc has purchased the feed 
mill property at Main Street and Third 
Avenue, Hutchinson. 

Emrich’s Bakery, 2603 Bloomington 
Avenue, Minneapolis, has added four 
trucks to its delivery service, and in- 
stalled a Duhrkop oven. 

C. S. and R. B. Patterson, of Henning, 
have purchased the Ada (Minn.) Bakery. 

J. T. Richter has re-established his 
bakery at Cloquet, in the business block 
owned by him there. 

Alfred Valentine has purchased the 
Star Bakery, North Branch. 


Missouri 

E. E. Davis has established a whole- 
sale and retail flour and feed business 
at Aurora. 

Roy Furry, Carrollton, has added a 
line of chicken feeds to his hatchery 
business. 

Clifton R. Smith, of Kansas City, has 
opened Smith’s Hot Shop, Kirksville. 

The Mangelsdorf Seed Co., St. Louis, 
has purchased a seven-story building, 
upon which extensive alterations and im- 
provements will be made, at Main and 
Valentine streets. 


Montana 
The Eggenberger Bakery, Inc., Har- 
lowton, has been incorporated for $25,- 
000 by A. D. Eggenberger, L. E. Camp- 
bell and W. E. Jones. 


Nebraska 
The Monogram Bakery, Grand Island, 
is building a garage and shipping room 
on property adjacent the baking plant. 
The Quality Bakery, Plattsmouth, has 
moved to a new location. 


New York 

An oven explosion in the plant of the 
Consumers’ Pie & Baking Corporation, 
Fourth Avenue between First and Sec- 
ond streets, Brooklyn, did considerable 
damage. 

The Old Colony Bakery, Buffalo, has 
been incorporated for $525,000, by L. F. 
Kissig, P. F. Heckman and J. Timmer- 
man. 

F. P. Bartleson has purchased the 
bakery of J. W. Chase & Sons, Newark. 

E. F. Bullis has been placed in charge 
of a new department of the wholesale 
grocery firm of Hilton, Gibson & Miller, 
Newburgh, which will deal in bakers’ 
supplies, including foods and utensils. 
It will buy and sell flour in carload lots. 

The building and equipment of Paul 
Werner, bankrupt, formerly the Ideal 
Bakery, North Hornell, has been so!1. 

The Philadelphia (N. Y.) Bakery has 
opened. 

A bankruptcy petition has been filed 
by Gustav Manthey, baker, 310 East 
Fortieth Street, New York, with liabili- 
ties of $6,315, and no assets. 

Harry Cohan has purchased the Nettie 
Snow Bakery, 180 Harrison Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

With an estimated loss of $6,000, the 
cake department of the North Side Bak- 
ing Co., 40 North Avenue, New Rochelle, 
was damaged by fire. 


North Carolina 
Mrs. J. S. Hunter has opened a bak- 
ery at Hendersonville. 
Ohio 
The buildings and property of the de- 
funct Ohio Seed & Products Co., Lon- 
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don, have been purchased by O. M. 
Scott & Sons, Marysville, who will use 
them as warehouses. 

The bakery of Thomas Piwinski, 802 
Jefferson Avenue, Cleveland, has been 
closed by public health officials. 

W. C. Bowser, Shelby, has purchased 
the equipment of the bankrupt Massie 
Baking Co., Mansfield, and will reopen 
the bakery. 

Frank Lynch, of Barnesville, has pur- 
chased the Kalt Bakery, Quaker City. 


Oklahoma 


EK. A. Hanson & Son, Texhoma, have 
discontinued their bakery. Mr. Hanson 
expects to open another at Boise City. 

The City Bakery, 114 South Main 
Street, Blackwell, has installed a Meek 
ree! oven, 

James Overstreet has opened a bak- 
ery at Boise City. 


Oregon 
\ dust and gas oven explosion did 
con-iderable damage to the Multnomah 
(Oregon) Bakery. August Moeding is 
owner. 
Pennsylvania 


Stoeklein Bros. will build an addition 

to ticir bakery at 7027 Spencer Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, to cost $30,000. 
Tie plant of the Scheuer Baking Co., 
Pittston Avenue and Hemlock Street, 
Scranton, has been rebuilt, following its 
fire, and has been opened for business. 
The construction cost $60,000. 

The Uniontown Grocers’ Supply Co., 
composed of 10 local grocers, is operat- 
ing on a co-operative buying basis. How- 
ard Moser is president, and Clyde B. 
Milier secretary. At the weekly asso- 
ciation meetings, the grocers arrange to 
buy their supplies for the coming week. 

Ssinuel B. Hartman, who for 15 years 
conducted a flour and grocery store in 
Harrisburg, died on Nov. 7, aged 43. 

Fire destroyed the store and contents 
of the Josephine (Pa.) Supply Co. on 
Nov. 8, entailing a loss of $40,000. The 


firm handled merchandise of all kinds, 
including flour and feed. W. M. Hamil- 
ton and R. I. Riechon are the owners. 


The Haller Baking Co.,, Pittsburgh, is 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its 
establishment. 

The Williams Bakery, West Hazleton, 
has reopened, following its renovation 
and redecorating. 

South Carolina 

The Greenville (S. C.) Bakery Co. has 
been reorganized as the Greenville Bak- 
ing Co. Thomas H. Pope is president 
and treasurer; J. H. Nichols, secretary, 
is in charge of production. The com- 
pany’s East Washington Street plant is 
being re-equipped with modern machin- 
ery. 

South Dakota 

The Rosebud Baking Co., Inc., Colome, 
has been incorporated for $2,000 by R. 
E. Montgomery, F. E. Newlon, and E. 
F. Sgevens. 

Sieffert’s Bakery, Geddes, is in opera- 
tion. 

Tennessee 

The Taylor Grocery Co., Morristown, 
has opened a wholesale branch at 
Greeneville. 

G. E. Smith and John C. Pope will 
open an Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, 
Springfield, on Nov. 25. 


Texas 

Dilley Bros., Herington, Kansas, may 
erect a baking plant at Borger. 

The Texas Cookie Co., Fort Worth, 
has installed an additional oven. 

Hill’s Bakery, Palestine, has been re- 
opened, 

L. Self, Whitesboro, has installed a 
dough brake. 

W. R. Muter, former owner of the” 
Sanitary Bakery, Laredo, recently re- 
turned to that place and purchased the 
plant from Charles Stowers. This plant 
will be overhauled, some new machinery 
is to be installed, and the capacity will 
be enlarged. 

The Brown Cracker & Candy Co. is 
building a branch bakery at Beaumont, 
to be ready Jan. 1. 


Utah 


The Superior Baking Co., Salt Lake, 
has opened a new plant with H. E. 
Kratzer in charge of production and O. 






R. Card in charge of sales. It is en- 
tirely equipped with electric ovens. 

J. H. Wainwright has opened a bakery 
at Beaver. 


Washington 

R. W. Lewis, of Shelton, has purchased 
the bakery of A. G. Runden, 215 Front 
Street, Bremerton. 

E. T. Condon, proprietor, is remodel- 
ing and enlarging the Condon Home 
Bakery, Walla Walla. 

The Washington Co-operative Egg & 
Poultry Association, Seattle, large buyer 
of millfeed and coarse grains, has in- 
creased its capital to $2,000,000. 

The Sedro Woolley Grain Co. and the 
Gould Feed Co., of Conway, and Gould 
& Co., of Burlington, have combined 
their business under the name of Gould 
& Co. John Gould is general manager 
of the new firm. The mixing plants at 
Sedro Woolley and Burlington will be 
continued, and mixing machinery will be 
installed at Conway. 

W. S. Smith, Smith’s Bakery, Colfax, 
has installed an electric oven. 

The Ranchers’ Supply Co., Puyallup, 
has disposed of its feed department to 
J. W. Holden & Son, of Tacoma. R. 
H. Roberts has been appointed local 
manager. 


Wisconsin 


Benjamin Schaefer has _ purchased 
property at Crandon, on which a bakery 
will be erected early next year. 

Gusset & Schild will discontinue the 
Mazomanie (Wis.) Bakery. 

Joseph Dittrich has purchased the 
bakery of W. G. Klatt, Randolph. 

The Stratford (Wis.) Farmers’ Co- 
Operative Produce Co. has been incor- 
porated to trade in flour, feed and prod- 
uce. 

Cyrus R. Miller has returned to his 
former home in Milwaukee, after several 
years in the West, to engage in the 
bakery specialty business, handling spe- 
cial flours, extracts, spices and other in- 
gredients for bread, cakes and pastries. 
Mr. Miller was superintendent of the At- 
las Bread Factory for many years. He 
is the inventor of the Miller bun divider 
and other bakery equipment. His new 
Milwaukee headquarters are at 784 
Fifty-first Street. 

The Bake Rite Bakery, 1239 North 
Wisconsin Street, Racine, has filed a pe- 
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tition in bankruptcy, listing assets at 
$1,534 and liabilities $2,381. 

E. R. Godfrey & Sons Co., wholesale 
grocer, Milwaukee, has organized an “In- 
dependent Grocers’ Alliance,” by which 
it will assist 60 retail store members in 
their competition with chain stores. Or- 
ganization, co-operation, standardization, 
mass buying and cut prices will be the 
methods used. 

Ralph Davis has sold the Spring Val- 
ley (Wis.) Bakery to George Johnson 
and Marshall Nelson, of Eau Claire. 


C. K. EVERS, NASHVILLE 
BAKER AND MILLER, DEAD 


NasHvitte, Tenn., Nov. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Charles K. Evers, president 
of the American Bread Co. and one of 
the chief owners of the Cherokee Mills, 
flour blenders here, died suddenly on 
Nov. 15, being stricken with heart trou- 
ble while playing golf. He expired 
shortly after removal to his home. He 
was 65 years old. 

Mr. Evers was food administrator for 
Tennessee during the World War, and 
was prominent in many activities. He 
was the father of F. Bernard Evers, 
president of the Southern Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, 





Joun Lerper,. 





Asks Increase in Differential 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Globe Milling 
& Grain Co., Los Angeles, which oper- 
ates mills in various cities of the Pacific 
Coast, has intervened in the petition of 
the Southwestern Millers’ League for an 
elimination of the 7c differential between 
wheat and flour moving from the South- 
west to California. The Globe company 
is asking that the differential be in- 
creased to llc. It alleges that the rates, 
rules and privileges on wheat and flour 
are in violation of sections 1 and 3 of 
the interstate commerce act. 

Many other western concerns will also 
intervene in the case in order to testify 
to their need for grain rates cheaper 
than those on flour. No date has been 
set by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, but it is believed the case will 
be heard in January. In view of the 
number of interveners, it is probable 
that hearings will be scheduled for both 
Kansas City and the West. 








Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers Re-elect 
All Officers as Convention Ends 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—On the closing day 
of the first annual convention of the 
Southern Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association, held here Nov. 9-10, all offi- 
cers were re-elected. These include: 
John B. Edgar, Memphis, president; 
George G. Keith, Nashville, vice presi- 
dent; E. P. MacNicol, Memphis, secre- 
tary; William Hall, Memphis, treasurer. 
Executive committee: W. R. Smith- 
Vaniz, Memphis, E. E. Laurent, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., C. B. Fretwell, Spartanburg, 
S. C., C. P. Wolverton, St. Joseph, Mo., 
Charles Whyte, Pine Bluff, Ark., E. 
Wilkinson, Birmingham, Ala., and E. J. 
Olden, Jaekson, Miss. 

About 50 attended the convention. The 
Hermitage Mills, J. H. Wilkes & Co., 
and the Ralston-Purina Co. were the 
hosts. 

Dr. J. W. Sample, Tennessee state 
chemist, urged feed salesmen to co-op- 
erate with farmers in selecting proper 
feeds. He urged careful selection of 
raw material and co-operation with state 
officials in producing high standards. 

A general discussion followed the ad- 
dress of J. C. Sanders, of Ernst & Ernst, 
Cleveland, who advocated a uniform cost 
accounting system. 

The convention unanimously indorsed 
the plan of Mr. MacNicol for a southern 
live stock council, and volunteered to 
act as the agency for forming such a 
body, the purpose of which would be to 
popularize the idea that live stock rais- 
ing is profitable for southern farmers. 
Mr. MacNicol will seek the co-operation 
of the United States Department of Ag 
riculture in promoting the plan. Ana 
vertising campaign, including the use of 
the radio, is contemplated. 

The association adopted a resolution 


urging its members to pack their prod- 
ucts in cotton containers, to aid in re- 
lieving the cotton situation. The observ- 
ance of state feed laws was also recom- 
mended. 

A. T. Pennington, Memphis, submitted 
a report on a uniform sales contract, 
showing a satisfactory operation of the 
form adopted. This was approved. 

A golf tournament was held in the 
afternoon of Nov. 10, and Nashville 
manufacturers were hosts at a banquet 
that evening. The convention gave a vote 
of thanks to the local committee for its 
success in handling the arrangements. 





RELIEF FROM TAX IN SALES 
OF GRAIN FUTURES SOUGHT 


Minneapouis, Minn.—According to 
press dispatches from Chicago, relief 
from the le tax on each $100 involved 
in sales of grain futures was asked of 
the next Congress by C. D. Berry, a 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
in an open letter to President Coolidge 
last week. He urged the removal of 
that levy rather than the proposed re- 
duction in personal and corporate in- 
come taxes for 1926. The tax originally 
was 2c, but was reduced by half in 1924. 





GREEK DECREE CANCELED, 
OFFICIAL NOTICE SAYS 


Toronto, Ont.—The flour mills of 
Canada were officially notified on Nov. 
5 that the government of Greece had 
decided to cancel its decree providing 
for a 25 per cent increase in its duties 
on flour. 
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RATES ARE UNCHANGED 
BY TURN IN COAL STRIKE 


Recommendation by Miners’ Leaders That 
They Should Accept Government’s Terms 
Leaves Ocean Freights Unaffected 

An Associated Press dispatch from 
London, dated Nov. 13, states that to 
all intents and purposes the long drawn 
out coal strike has ended with the defeat 
of every important claim for which the 
miners have fought so tenaciously. It 
is pointed out that it may be a week or 
so before work is resumed generally, as 
it is yet necessary for the miners to vote 
in their various districts as to whether 
the recommendation of the miners’ dele- 
gate conference to accept the govern- 
ment’s terms shall be followed or not. 

That the miners, who vote by districts, 
not by ballot, will accept the recom- 
mendation is regarded as a foregone 
conclusion. 

The settlement is described by nobody 
as a negotiable peace. It is peace vir- 
tually imposed by the government, and 
was accepted only after bitter opposi- 
tion by a minority of the Welsh miners, 
and in the face of a probable stampede 
of the men back to work, had it been 
rejected. 

Up to the present no change has oc- 
curred in the ocean rate situation on the 
Atlantic, as it is likely that steamship 
companies are awaiting official announce- 
ment of the settlement. The speed with 
which the peace terms can be ratified is 
important, in the view of Leslie H. 
Boyd, chairman of the board of grain 
commissioners for Canada, who says that 
if official announcement is made speedily, 
and boats now carrying coal can get into 
Montreal before the close of navigation 
on Nov. 30, congestion at the Head of 
the Lakes will be relieved. Otherwise, 
it seems inevitable that congestion will 
be serious, and that all-rail haulage to 
St. John and Halifax will become neces- 
sary. 

Vancouver terminals, Mr. Boyd stat- 
ed, had on Nov. 18, 5,763,269 bus in 
store, and were close to plugging point. 
The working capacity of terminal eleva- 
tors at Fort William and Port Arthur 
is this season materially reduced, owing 
to the unusual variety of grades being 
received. 

The recent scarcity of boats for flour 
movement from the gulf ports has been 
relieved to a considerable extent by ad- 
ditional steamers that have been placed 
in service and the small volume of new 
export business. Ocean rates have not 
been reduced, but they are in line with 
those on the Atlantic seaboard. The 
rates are too high, however, to allow any 
heavy export flour business. 


New Orleans Does Not Expect Lower Rates 

New Oreans, La., Nov. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—English coal strike news is 
not expected to lower ocean rates within 
60 days unless ship owners get panicky 
and the charter market, which is now 60 
per cent higher than normal, drops. 
Tramps are kept away by charter rates, 
but established lines can give almost im- 
mediate attention to small flour ship- 
ments. Millers are advised to book only 
on firm offerings. 





R. A. Subiivan. 





FIRE LOSS UNDETERMINED 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Blair Elevator 
Corporation, Atchison, was unable to 
come to any agreement with the Un- 
derwriters’ Grain Association, which rep- 
resents the various insurance companies 
interested in the loss, as to the damage 
to the tanks left standing after the re- 
cent fire at the Blair plant. 

An unusual feature of the situation is 
that the tanks were subjected to flames 
for about four hours, which turned them 
red hot and fired the grain inside. De- 
spite the attempt to draw this fired 
grain, fire burned in the interior of the 
tanks for six weeks. As a result, all of 
the tanks need relining and there is 
probably some damage to the steel re- 
enforcement, as well as to the concrete. 

The elevator company will be unable 
to announce future plans until the loss 
is settled. 








Between 50 and 60 per cent of Cana- 
dian farmers combined last year to sell 
30 per cent of their entire production in 
a co-operative manner. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


General improvement in new business 
was reported last week. Most spring 
wheat mills describe trade as fair, al- 
though a few apparently have failed to 
secure their share. Sales last week prob- 
ably averaged 60 per cent of mill ca- 
pacity. Prices on patents are down 
about 80c bbl, and some look for still 
lower quotations. 

Few Large Lots.—Buyers came into 
the market on the breaks in wheat, and 
showed less inclination than usual to 
back away. Sales were scattered, neing 
about evenly divided between bakers an 
jobbers. A few round lots were booked. 

Some mills report improvement in 
shipping directions against old bookings, 
while others describe the situation as un- 
changed. Regardless of the pressure be- 
ing brought. to bear upon them, some 
buyers refraifi from ordering out old 
purchases. 

Clears Strong.—There is a strong de- 
mand for clears, with several mills re- 
porting sales of this grade made early 
this week for January shipment at prices 
equivalent to, or even higher than, those 
obtainable for patents. Offerings are 
limited. 

Export Demand.—The export demand 
for second clear continues strong. While 
little business in patents has been trans- 
acted with foreign buyers, there has been 
considerable improvement in inquiry, in- 
dicating that ee purchasers 
abroad are more inclined to agree with 
prices quoted by mills here. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Nov. 16 Year ago 

GOECOR ccccccscscees $7.80@8.00 $8.65 @9.25 
Standard patent ..... 7.40@7.85 8.40@8.85 
Second patent ....... 7.15@7.65 8.156@8.55 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.85@6.95 7.80@8.26 
First clear, jute*..... 6.65@6.75 6.75@7.056 
Second clear, jute*... 4.65@5.15 4.10@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 6.80@6.90 7.55@7.85 
Graham, standard .... 6.25@6.35 7.46@7.65 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 


_ The semolina market is fairly active, 

demand being steady for scattered lots. 
Macaroni buyers came into the market 
last week to supply their needs, in some 
instances, for two or three months. High 
quality durum wheat is seperee to be 
scarce. Receipts are not heavy. Pre- 
miums are holding firm. No. 2 semolina 
is quoted at 4%@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis; No. 3 semolina and durum 
fancy patent, 44,@4%c. 

In the week ending Nov. 13, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 62,584 
bbls durum products, compared with 74,- 
036 in the previous week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1742 were in operation Nov. 13: 


Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidatde Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Palisade, Phoenix and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
E, F and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 7-13 ....... 529,200 199,404 37 
Previous week .. 529,200 249,342 47 
Year ago ......- 522,000 286,759 55 
Two years ago... 559,800 232,601 42 
Three years ago. 561,100 248,320 44 
Four years ago.. 560,400 468,120 80 
Five years ago... 546,000 338,380 62 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 4,470 bbls last week, 775 
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in the previous week, 8,400 a year ago, 
and 10,353 two years ago. 
OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and two from 
Iowa, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Woe, TodS .nccces 284,640 165,699 58 
Previous week .. 377,040 260,881 66 
Year ago .....-+- 424,290 290,820 68 
Two years ago... 424,890 265,589 63 
Three years ago. 376,140 233,446 62 
Four years ago.. 385,140 276,608 72 
Five years ago... 413,790 192,320 46 


Flour output and — shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—. »+-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Oct. 16. 63 70,440 270,862 313,527 3,209 783 
Oct. 23. 59 67,690 262,982 297,792 3,317 3,312 
Oct. 30. 60 68.590 252,451 304,343 4,663 1,773 
Nov. 6 54 62,840 250,881 302,705 2,117 2,317 
Nov. 13 41 47,440 165,699 290,820 1,572 1,894 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1 to 
Nov. 13, 1926, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Output— --Exports— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 2,930 3,482 27 20 

St. PAU) .cccee 136 138 ceo eee 

Duluth-Superior 242 322 sée owe 

Outside ....... 2,508 3,201 48 28 
NOTES 


W. E. Ousdahl, of the Commander Mill 
Co., is in St. Louis this week. 

J. Mynor Ewing, of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, is in Pitts- 
burgh this week. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, is in Buffalo. 

R. S. Thorp, Pittsburgh manager of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

C. A. Bunnell, ange manager of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is visiting the 
home office of the company. 

The Chamber of Commerce glee club 
has resumed practice, and will give its 
first concert shortly after the holidays. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
is back from a trip to Chicago and 
Kansas City. 

J. H. Ernst, Jr., of J. H. Ernst & Co., 
importers, New York, has returned to 
the East after visiting in Minneapolis 
for several days. 

M. P. Fuller, vice president of Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneapolis, 
has returned from a short trip to the 
South and East. 

L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, and 
of the Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis, is 
visiting in this city. 

A large number of mill salesmen in 
northwestern territory will come to Min- 
neapolis this week end to attend the 
Minnesota-Michigan football game. 

John Vierling, formerly manager of the 
Savage (Minn.) Elevator Co., has been 
made manager of the King Midas Mill 
Co., Shakopee, to succeed E. G. Darsow. 

W. C. Boeke, of the Cascade (Mont.) 
Milling & Elevator Co., passed through 
Minneapolis last week en route home 
after an extended visit in the South and 
East, 

Standard cotton flour bags, 98-Ib size, 
are quoted at $113.25 per M, and 49-lb 
size at $79.75, printed on one side, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, less usual quantity differen- 
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tials. Common quality jute bags, 98-Ib 
size, are priced at $115.25. 

E. M. Sherwood, Paradise, N. D., re- 
cently bought the plant of the Watauga 
(S. D.) Milling Co. He is having the 
mill overhauled and expects to place it 
in operation within two weeks. 

Fred P. Nash, 67 years old, president 
of the Nash-Finch Co., wholesale gro- 
cer, Minneapolis, died on Novy. 14. Mr. 
Nash was one of the central figures in 
the development of the wholesale gro- 
cery trade in the Northwest. The Nash- 
Finch Co. operates 100 branches through- 
out the state. 


The Phoenix Milling Co. which for- 
merly operated a plant at Davenport, 
Iowa, has been dissolved. H. O. Seif- 
fert was president of the firm, and W. 
J. Martin secretary. The mill is now 
owned and its products used by the 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
which bought the plant in 1921. 

C. H. Crawford, president of the 
Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co., Galesville, 
Wis., has sold his interest in that com- 
pany to B. W. Davis and H. D. Reit- 
mann. Mr. Crawford formerly was chem- 
ist for the Bay State Milling) Go. and 
later for the Red Wing Milling Co. He 
has made no definite plans for the future. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Inquiry for flour was larger last week, 
but did not result in any increase in 
sales. Buyers make bids evidently in the 
expectation that the market will decline 
sufficiently to induce mills to accept, for 
most of them are out of line. Some per- 
sist in their attitude of considering 
prices too high. The rank and file con- 
tinue to buy from hand to mouth, The 
approaching close of navigation gener- 
ally stimulates buying from the East, 
but this year is an exception, for no in- 
crease is apparent. 

Demand for durum products is fairly 
good, and scattered sales were made last 
week. Most of them were in mixed cars, 
although some car lot orders were placed. 
The decline in wheat causes a tendency 
to hold off for still lower prices. Ship- 
ping instructions are increasing. 

Quotations, Nov. 138, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 


cottons: 
1926 1925 


i = eee eee $8.00@8.25 $8:80@8.55 
Second patent ....... 7.65@8.00 8.056@8.30 
First clear, jute ..... 7.15@7.40 7.30@7.70 
Second clear, jute ... 6.10@6.35 4.85@5.00 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ge ee ee ee ee ee 23,045 6 
Previous week ........e+e. 16,535 45 
Be Ge wenteseedicestons 23,660 64 
TWO PERIODS ociccecsece 17,250 47 


NOTES 

John J. Mann, Buffalo, linseed crush- 
er, visited the Duluth market last week. 

The late Charles Espenschied, of St. 
Louis, left property in Duluth valued at 
$145,000. 

H. F. Shepherdson, of the Quinn- 
Shepherdson Co., was here from Min- 
neapolis, on Nov. 10. 

Edward Nelson, of Nelson & Peterson, 
feed dealers, died Nov. 9. He had been 
engaged in business with Oscar Peterson 
for 25 years. F. G. Cartson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Local mills continue to report a good 
business, shipping directions coming in 
quite freely. Mill shipments for eastern 
points, to move via lake-and-rail, are be- 
ing rushed to the Head of the Lakes. 
Bookings ar better than they were a 
year ago. 

Quotations, Nov. 13: first patent $7.60 
bbl, standard patent $7.50, first clear 
$6.60. 

NOTES 

L. F. Nichols, traffic manager of the 
Royal Milling Co., has returned from 
Rochester, Minn., where he was called 
by the illness of a near relative. 

Scobey and the northern country to the 
west, including Glentana and Opheim, 
will ship about 8,500,000 bus wheat this 
year, according to latest reports. 

John R. Morris, vice president and 
wheat buyer for the International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was a local visitor 
last week. He is very optimistically in- 
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clined toward the possibilities of Mon- 
tana entering the first rank as a wheat 
producing state. He anticipates that in 
a very few years the 100,000,000-bu 
mark will be attained. 

The Carbury Farmers’ Co-operative 
Elevator and 12,000 bus grain were de- 
stroyed by a fire of unknown origin 
recently. It is not known whether the 
company will rebuild. 

T. C. Hand, assistant manager of the 
Kalispell (Mont.) Flour Mill Co., spent 
last week end at the company’s general 
offices here. He says that farmers of 
the upper Flathead valley have deliv- 
ered to elevators approximately 65 per 
cent of their wheat crop. It is of ex- 
ceptionally good milling quality, and 
general business conditions there are 
good, Watrter F. Brirran. 


MILLERS AND CHEMISTS 
MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Large Attendance Features Joint Gathering 
on Nov. 13—A. L. Goetzmann Is 
Toastmaster at Luncheon 


Minneapotis, Minn.—About 75 mi'l- 
ers and chemists were present at the 
joint meeting of district organization ) 0, 
4 of the Association of Operative Millers 
and the northwest section of the Ame.i- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, held 
at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, on 
Nov. 13. 

A. S. Craik, president of the mille’s’ 
group, presided at the meeting, which 
began at 10 a.m., preceding the lunchevn. 
Greetings were read from George &. 
Melvin, former president of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, and from 
the National Miller, Chicago. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, associate professor 
of biochemistry, University Farm School, 
St. Paul, and Dr. R. C. Sherwood, super- 
intendent of the state testing mill, spoke 
briefly on the use of lime in treating 
damaged wheat. M. A. Gray, chief 
chemist of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
in a brief talk stressed the necessity of 
co-operation between millers and chem- 
ists. 

Dr. P. F. Trowbridge, director of the 
experiment station of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, and Mr. Waldron, 
also of that college, were introduced. 

V. I. Standley, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., read a paper on “Bolting Silk,” 
in which he traced the origin and history 
of this commodity. He was followed by 
Dr. Bailey, who took for his subject 
“Science and Practice in Wheat Temper- 
ing.” He outlined the problems of wheat 
conditioning, and mentioned the aims and 
purposes thereof, 

Dr. Trowbridge discussed the develop- 
ment of good hard spring milling wheat 
in North Dakota. He emphasized the 
fact that the practice of diversification 
by Dakota farmers is not to cut out 
wheat production, but to increase it. Mr. 
Gray congratulated Dr. Trowbridge 
upon the co-operation. existing between 
millers and the North Dakota experi- 
ment station. 

The advisability of a research depart- 
ment for the state testing mill was dis- 
cussed and further investigation was 
planned. 

W. Ringrose, London, Eng., who is on 
a tour of inspection of the mills of this 
country, asked to address the meetiiig, 
spoke of the method of conditioning 
wheat as practiced in England, contrast- 
ing and comparing it with the system 
used in this country. 

J. H. Ernst, Jr. of J. H. Ernst & 
Co., New York, importers of bolting 
cloth, expressed his appreciation of his 
opportunity to attend the meeting. 

At 12:30 the scene shifted to the dining 
room for luncheon, A. L. Goetzmann, of 
the Goetzmann-Aylsworth Grain Co, 
Minneapolis, acting as toastmaster. le 
complimented the associations on tie 
large attendance, 

The principal speaker at the luncheon 
was George A. Aylsworth, of the Goe'z- 
mann-Aylsworth Grain Co., who gave an 
interesting talk on southwestern wheat, 
tracing its development from the time 
when he first went to that territory down 
to its present importance. He spoxe 
briefly on the subject of flour consump- 
tion, and stressed the value of the ap- 
post to the palate in promoting bread 
Sales. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Scattered buying, mostly in small lots, 
made up a moderate total of new flour 
business for southwestern mills last 
week. The interest that developed 
shortly after the elections continued un- 
til the middle of last week, when a sub- 
stantial contraction in trade occurred. 
This was partly revived on the price de- 
clines which came later. Average sales 
are around 50 per cent of capacity. 

Baking Trade Quiet.—Bakers, as a 
rule, are taking little flour. In the cen- 
tral states and the East some users are 
filling gaps in near-by requirements from 
time to time, mostly when prices receive 
a setback. No inclination exists to build 
up stocks. The occasional large order of 
a week or two ago is also lacking. 

Jobbers Buy Moderately—Demand 
from distributors in several territories is 
fair considering the bearish sentiment 
existing, and this business constitutes the 
bulk of current bookings. As with bak- 
ers, however, individual orders from 
this class of trade are usually for 1,000 
bbls or less, and there is apparently no 
buying for future needs. 

Export Sales Light.—Export demand 
is irregular and generally quiet. Some 
of the favorably located interior south- 
western mills continue to book straights 
and clears to Holland and Germany, de- 
spite the high ocean freight rates pre- 
vailing. Kansas City and other Missouri 
River mills are unable to obtain any of 
this business. Latin America is taking 
somewhat increased quantities. 

Shipping Instructions Fair.—Specifica- 
tions on old contracts continue in suffi- 
cient volume to keep mill operations at 
normal for the middle of November. 
Production, both in Kansas City and at 
outside points, is about on a parity with 
the average over a 10-year period. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Mov. TBP. serexee 359,310 266,909 74 
Previous week .. 360,360 256,654 71 
Year ago ....e0e 372,960 179,303 48 
Two years ago... 367,710 263,708 71 
Five-year average (same week).... 63 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 
KANSAS CITY 
Ov. B88 seacese 175,500 144,211 82 
Previous week .. 175,500 146,445 83 
BOO? GOP ns0008 151,500 127,311 84 
Two years ago... 148,500 112,173 75 
Five-year average (same week).... 78 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 81 
WICHITA 
mov. FRG iat. vis 62,400 47,778 76 
Previous week .. 62,400 50,700 81 
BOnr GOD ons caes 65,700 31,762 48 
Two years ago... 65,700 50,922 17 
ST. JOSEPH 
MOV. TER acncaes 47,400 45,029 95 
Previous week .. 47,400 47,316 99 
Bear GOW sctaae 47,400 22,912 48 
Two years ago... 47,400 40,110 103 
SALINA 
Nov. 7-18 ...... 37,800 33,144 87 
Previous week .. 387,800 33,982 89 
Xe LP GOP. «scceve 45,000 28,111 62 
wo years ago... 46,200 32,315 70 
ATCHISON 
NOV. PAD ccinee 29,700 25,566 86 
Previous week .. 29,700 29,472 99 
Tear GHG cus ox 29,400 24,365 83 
OMAHA 
BUOV. Gels hse ote ' 27,300 21,933 80 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,808 83 
wear G6" 4 oinss 27,300 22,621 82 
Two years ago... 27,800 24,868 81 


Clears.—Clears are firm and scarce. 
Bakers and blenders in the East and 
other parts of the country are absorbing 





Additional tables ~ 








all of the current production. Second 
clear is relatively stronger than first. 

Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 13, hard 
winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.10@7.50 bbl; 95 per cent, $6.65 
@7.10; straight, $6.35@6.70; first clear, 
$5.40@5.90; second clear, $4.60@5.10; 
low grade, $4.40@4.55. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


NOV. TBS ceciccccnccvvcveccescseccccece 44 
Previous week 56 
WORF GBS ceveesocvecesve 40 





Of the mills reporting, 16 reported do- 
mestic business fair, and 41 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
18,023 bbls last week, 18,776 in the pre- 
vious week, 3,924 a year ago, and 30,896 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

Miss Jean Rich, of the field forces of 
the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, has been in the Southwest for the 
past 10 days, visiting bakers, millers and 
schools. 

The Kansas City plant of the Corn 
Products Refining Co. closed at the end 
of last week for an indefinite period. 
The plant has been grinding about 65,000 
bus corn weekly. 

F. I. Hicks, of the export department 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
will not return to the United States from 
his tour of Latin American markets un- 
til the Christmas holidays. He left 
Kansas City about a month ago. 

According to data supplied by the 
state and federal crop reporting service, 
the wheat acreage of Missouri in the 
last 15 years has shown a harvest range 
from 4,565,000 acres in 1919 to 1,298,000 
in 1926. Average yield over a 20-year 
period was slightly less than 14 bus per 
acre. 

The increase of 1,000,000 bus in the 
storage capacity of the Katy elevator, 
Kansas City, will be available within the 
next few weeks, bringing the total ca- 
pacity of the plant to 2,200,000 bus. The 
elevator is operated under lease by the 
Uhlmann Grain Co. The cost of the ad- 
dition is between $350,000 and $400,000. 

August C. Junge, president, and Al- 
belt Junge, secretary, of the Junge Bak- 
ing Co., Joplin, Mo., drove to Kansas 
City with their wives, Nov. 11, to hear 
the Armistice Day address of President 
Coolidge and see the welcoming services 
in connection with the visit of Queen 
Marie of Roumania, who was here at the 
same time. 


Contracts for building an addition of 
1,500,000 bus to the grain storage ca- 
pacity of the Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, have been awarded to 
the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., 
Kansas City. Work was started at once, 
and will be completed early in May. The 
new tanks, which will be of re-enforced 
concrete, will contain 78 bins. 


Many of the larger flour buyers have 
requirements covered well in advance, 
but medium-sized and small buyers will 
be fairly active in the market this winter, 
in the opinion of E. P. Mitchell, manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Kansas 
City, who has just returned from a 
month’s trip through the territory east 
of the Mississippi River to the Atlantic 
Coast. 


A complete tabulation of the opera- 
tions of 68 mills for the week ending 
Oct. 9 has been released by M. F. Dil- 
lon, secretary ot the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. The mills are mostly 
located in the Northwest, Canada and 
on the Pacific Coast. The report shows 
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the ash, absorption, protein and moisture 
of all flour milled. Copies may be had 
by addressing Mr. Dillon at Kansas City. 

There are few buyers in the central 
states who are not booked well forward, 
Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
said on his return from a fortnight’s 
trip. The average buyer has most of his 
flour requirements between now and 
March 1 under contract, although Mr. 
Beckenbach expects scattered business 
in that section in late December and 
early January. 

E. H. Hogueland, commerce counsel 
for the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
will go to Washington, D. C., next week 
to present oral argument in the case of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, 
which recently asked permission to place 
in effect reduced rates on flour from 
Minneapolis to the East. W. R. Scott, 
secretary of tne Kansas City Board of 
Trade, will also present an argument. 
The case will be reviewed before the 
entire personnel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Dec. 1. 

At the semiannual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League in Kansas 
City, Nov. 18, principal addresses will be 
delivered by Sydney Anderson, president 
of the Millers’ National Federation, 
Frank Kell, president of a number of 
mills in the Southwest, and Professor 
George A. Dean, entomologist at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan. A group of Canadidn millers, 
including the president and the secre- 
tary of the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, had planned to attend, but 
will be prevented from doing so by con- 
flicting dates. 


WICHITA 


Flour demand is quiet, with mills sell- 
ing about 50 per cent of their capacity. 
Shipping directions are coming in steadi- 
ly, however, and old bookings are being 
reduced. Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City, Nov. 12: short patent, $7.90 
bbl; straight, $7.40; clears, $6.40. 


NOTES 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., was in southern Oklahoma 
recently. 

Receipts of wheat in Wichita for Oc- 
tober, 1925, 980,600 bus; 1926, 1,917,000. 
Shipments, 1925 517,050 bus, 1926 831,600. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., and Mrs. Jackman, are 
on a business and pleasure trip to Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

A. B. Anderson, sales manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., and Mrs. Ander- 
son, spent a few days recently in Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 

A cablegram has been received from 
John E. Novak, export sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., telling of his 
safe arrival in Paris. 

A. B. Anderson, sales manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., and Mrs. Ander- 
son, have returned from a few days 
spent in Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

W. F. McCullough, vice president of 
the Kansas Milling Co., and Mrs. Mc- 
Cullough, have returned from a _ two 
weeks’ stay in Hot Springs, Ark. 

Harry G. Randall and Baron J. 
Geisel, of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, have been admitted to 
membership in the Wichita Board of 
Trade. 


J. W. Weise, who recently became con- 
nected with the branches of the Red 
Star Milling Co., is making a trip to the 
Oklahoma and Arkansas branches of the 
company. 

G. G. Moffit, traffic manager for the 
Red Star Milling Co., J. J. Mann, sec- 
retary of the Southern Kansas Millers’ 
Club, and C, B. Rader, executive secre- 
tary and traffic commissioner of the 
Wichita Board of Trade, attended a rate 
hearing held in Kansas City Nov. 11. 


ATCHISON 


Sales are limited, most of them con- 
sisting of scattered ones to eastern ter- 
ritory. As a result, bookings constitute 
less than 50 per cent of the capacity of 
mills. Shipping directions are slow. Ex- 
port sales are negligible, although cables 
are being exchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
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13, basis cotton 98's, Missouri River: 
hard wheat short patent $7.45@7.65 bbl, 
Straight $7.15@7.35, first clear $5.75@ 
6.05; soft wheat short patent $7.35@7.50, 
straight $6.95@7.10, first clear $6@6.45. 


NOTES 


David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., Atchison, was in Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, part of last week. 


Bobby Syphers, small son of J. G. 
Syphers, local manager for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is making a rapid 
recovery from burns received in an ac- 
cident a week ago. 


The Doyen Flour & Feed Co., Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, has advised the Blair 
Milling Co. that Mrs. William Doolittle, 
Story City, Iowa, has captured the blue 
ribbon for the bread baking champion- 
ship at the state fair for the third con- 
secutive time. Mrs. Doolittle uses Blair's 
Certified in all her contests. 


Hamilton C. Milne, of William Mor- 
rison & Son, flour importers, Glasgow, 
recently visited the Blair Milling Co., 
which his firm represents in Scotland. 
Mr. Milne was of the opinion that some 
southwestern flour would be purthased 
later in the crop year, because of ap- 
parent damage to Canadian grain. He 
expects the large wheat surplus of the 
Southwest to press on the market during 
the spring months. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour millers met little response to 
Sales efforts last week, business contin- 
uing at about the same rate as during 
the past month. The trade is bearish 
and apparently has enough flour for 
present needs, for neither new business 
nor shipping directions are up to stand- 
ard. Specifications were a little easier 
to obtain last week, but the volume was 
not sufficient to justify expansion in 
operations, Export sales still are pre- 
cluded by high freight. rates. Some in- 
terest was manifested by continental 
buyers, but offers were low. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, Nov. 13: 
short patent, $7.30@7.80 bbl; straight, 
$6.90@7.30; first clear, $6.10@6.50, 


NOTES 


D. W. Dietrich, Philadelphia, head of 
the company operating the Stafford 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., visited the 
plant last week. 


John J. Heney, Brockton, Mass., has 
been engaged by the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, to act as New Eng- 
land representative. 


OKLAHOMA 


Millers report a slight improvement 
in foreign business, both European and 
Latin-American, and a prospect for in- 
creased trading during the next 30 days. 
Few new domestic sales are noted. A 
majority of jobbers are yet operating 
on contracts made some time ago, and 
report the retail trade buying sparingly. 
Receipt of shipping instructions is not 
satisfactory, and mill operations last 
week were below 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. The mixed car trade. bought 
lightly and from hand to mouth. Soft 
wheat short patent flour was quoted on 
Nov. 13 by Oklahoma mills and the ma- 
jority of Texas mills at $8.10 bbl, and 
hard wheat short patent at $7.90. 


NOTES 


The Bart Milling Co., Galveston, 
Texas, has been incorporated, with $5,000 
capital stock, by Fred Bartzelme, W. L. 
Kothe and Julius Jockusch. 


During the first 10 days of November, 
export flour shipments from Galveston 
included 225 tons for San Juan, 90 for 
Mayaguez, 75 for Ponce, 41 for Arroyo, 
and 700 for Rotterdam. 


A recent survey of the grain sorghum 
area of western Oklahoma and the Texas 
panhandle shows that the acreage is 
about 50 per cent under that of last 
year, according to W. F. McManus, 
Oklahoma City grain dealer. 


D. H. Collier, secretary of the Har- 
vest Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Plain- 
view, Texas, has resumed full-time duties 
with the company in that position since 
the new and larger plant is in operation 
and the company’s business is expanding. 
For the last few months Mr. Collier has 
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been cashier of the Third National Bank, 
Plainview. 

The report of the Galveston Board 
of Trade shows that, during October, 
wheat shipments for export totaled 1,- 
878,066 bus, bringing the season’s total 
to 80,328,011. e port receiving the 
largest quantity from Galveston in that 
month was Rio de Janeiro, with 626,866 
bus. 

E. H. Thornton, traffic manager of 
the Galveston Chamber of Commerce, 
has asked on behalf of the chamber that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
postpone oral arguments in the gulf 
grain rates case, because of his having to 
appear Nov. 26 in a Texas case involving 
cottonseed rates. Arguments in the 
grain case had been set for Dec. 2-3. 

A conclusion of wheat growers of the 
Texas panhandle and south plains to hold 
their grain until next spring has caused 
the closing of many elevators in those 
sections of the state, according to Eu- 
gene Nighswonger, grain dealer, Spear- 
man, Texas, who was in Oklahoma City 
last week. His elevator is among those 
that are closed. He forecasted a large 
increase in the fall grain acreage in 
Texas, and said that conditions are ideal 
for planting and early growth. 


SALINA 


There was no outstanding feature in 
the local flour trade last week, demand 
remaining: fair and shipping directions 
coming in alittle more slowly. The 
trade seems to be waiting for something 
to happen, despite the fact that the mar- 
ket continues at the same level. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 11, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $7.50@8 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7.20@7.40; straight grade, 
$7.10@7.30. 

NOTES 

Heavy rain early last week, the first 
since Oct. 12, was fine for wheat, which 
was much in need of moisture. 

H. L. Williamson, general sales man- 
ager for the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., left on Nov. 13 for Texas. 

The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. closed 
for Armistice Day. Other mills observed 
the two hours closing prevalent among 
business firms in the city for the public 
service held at 11 o’clock. 


NEBRASKA 


Flour buyers continue reluctant to 
make further commitments. The aver- 
age rate of sales last week by local mills 
was about the same as it has been for 
a month or more. This is not more than 
50 per cent of the full-time capacity of 
the mills, but they still have a large vol- 
ume of orders on their books and are 
getting enough shipping directions to 
keep them running actively. Mills in 
eastern Nebraska are shipping consider- 
able feed back to interior points in the 
state. 


NOTES 

E. S. Miller, president of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, has been elected a member 
of the Omaha board of education. 

H. K. Schaffer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., has returned from a duck 
shooting trip to the sandhills of western 
Nebraska. 

At the annual election of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange last week, E. P. Peck, 
of the Omaha Elevator Co., and W. J. 
Hynes, of the Hynes Elevator Co., were 
re-elected to the board of directors, and 
W. T. Burns, of the Burns Grain Co., 
was elected to succeed Frank J. Taylor. 
The new board soon will meet to elect a 
president and other officers. 

Leion Lestie. 





CREAM MEAL STANDARD TO BE SET 

Cream meal, a corn product, is to be 
the subject of a hearing before the food 
standards committee on Nov. 30, at 10 
a.m., at the Bureau of Chemistry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. All interested persons are 
invited to attend or to submit informa- 
tion in the form of a brief, with respect 
to the methods of manufacture and com- 
position of cream meal for the purpose 
of establishing’ a definition and standard 
for the product. 





Will Hill, mill machinery expert, Van- 
couver, is spending a short time in Win- 


nipeg. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour buying was quiet last week, al- 
though mills doing business in St. Louis 
reported a fairly active city demand. 
The country trade bought cautiously, and 
awaited the outcome of the lower trend 
in wheat. Shipping instructions were 
fair. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Offerings of soft 
wheat flour were made at lower prices 
toward the close of the week, but buyers 
were reluctant to enter the market, de- 
spite these inducements, and the volume 
of this class of business was small. 
Shipping instructions came in fairly well, 
as stocks of flour are low throughout 
the South and Southeast. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—There was little 
feature to the hard wheat flour market 
last week. Millers anticipate a buying 
period before the close of this month, 
but the lower tendency of wheat pre- 
vented heavy buying being done last 
week. Shipping instructions are rather 
hard to obtain, but stocks have been 
allowed to reach a very low point in 
many localities, and an improvement is 
expected shortly. 

Export Trade.——Exporters reported a 
scattered demand from Europe last 
week, and some sales were consummated. 
An improvement was also noted in South 
American trade. Freight rates still 
make it difficult to do business in Euro- 
pean markets, but the volume of this 
business is much larger than a year ago. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Nov. 18: soft winter short 
patent $6.90@7.30 bbl, straight $6.10@ 
6.50, first clear $5.75@6.10; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.10@7.50, straight 
$6.40@6.90, first clear $5.80@6.10; spring 
first patent $7.40@7.90, standard patent 
$7.25@7.50, first clear $6.50@6.90. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

AR, EP OPC CEE EEE EPC 20,100 31 
PROViIOUS WOOK .occicciccs 25,100 39 
(.. A eer errr 28,600 44 
TWO FORTS GBS oscrecseres 33,600 52 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DOO, THES. vc ied essicecwaves > 63 
Previous week . é 59 
weer BOS cis cvan ‘ 55 
SWS POCO BOS 24 cect vesece 45,500 62 


NOTES 


The members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change are organizing a glee club. 

Reynier Van Evera, Kansas City flour 
broker, called on the trade in St. Louis 
last week. 

C. W. Carter, president of the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, visited 
this market last week. 

The membership of Harry J. Hausner 
in the Merchants’ Exchange has been 
posted for sale and cancellation. 

W. A. Appelgate, sales manager for 
the Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, 
Kansas, called at this office last week. 

Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee, vice 
president of the Chase Bag Co., visited 
the company’s St. Louis office recently. 

Martin Luther, vice president and 
manager of the Minneapolis Milling Co., 
spent a short time in St. Louis recently. 

R. L. Brang, Minneapolis, a district 
sales manager for the Washburn Crosby 
Co., visited the company’s St. Louis office 
last week. 


Edward A. Busch, formerly a director 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and at one 
time purchasing agent for that company, 
died last week, aged 64. ° 





John E. Mitchell, president, and his 
son, John E. Mitchell, Jr., 6f the John 
E. Mitchell Co., milling engineer, are in 
the South on a business trip. 

Mrs. Emma Aderton Rowland, widow 
of the late D. P. Rowland, president of 
the Merchants’ Exchange in 1874 and a 
prominent wholesale grocer during his 
business career, died last week. She 
was 80 years of age. 

Among a number of St. Louis business 
firms which are protesting further con- 
tinuation of a temporary increase of 
business telephone rates in St. Louis are 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., J. F. Conrad Gro- 
cer Co. and the Meyer Milling Co. 


The St. Louis Flour Club will hold a 
dinner and business meeting at the City 
Club on Nov. 16. Following the meet- 
ing, Roger Annan, of the Annan-Burg 
Grain & Milling Co., will entertain the 
club by showing a feature motion picture. 

In a full-page advertisement in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, on Nov. 9, 
the Liberty Central Trust Co., as part of 
the advertisement’s copy, ran the fol- 
lowing: “Saxony Mills, first depositor, 
still on hand after 73 years.” An in- 
spiring feature of the banquet, which 
was explained elsewhere in the adver- 
tisement, was the speech of Mr. Leon- 
hardt, of the Saxony Mills. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The early harvesting season this year 
in Argentina is having its effect upon 
New Orleans flour exporters, who say 
European buyers are holding off until 
they learn the price of South American 
wheat. That crop is reported to be ex- 
cellent in some sections of the country, 
but damaged by cold rains in others. It 
is said that a number of ships are being 
held in readiness in Argentine ports, re- 
gardless of present high grain rates, to 
carry wheat to Europe. New Orleans 
and other gulf ports are breathing easier 
now that the Shipping Board has allo- 
cated additional boats, and flour han- 
dlers, as well as those in other industries, 
are preparing to make up for time that 
was lost when this port and others were 
deprived of enough ships to handle the 
business developed in foreign fields, 

Bakers are buying less flour now than 
for some time, although stocks are un- 
doubtedly low. Inquiries from the trop- 
ics fell off last week, and shipments were 
smaller. 

Flour prices, on Nov. 10: 

-—Winter—, 





Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.20 $7.30 $8.25 
95 per cent 7.90 7.00 7.70 
100 per cent 7.60 6.55 7.15 
GES sin iceaccsccees 7.25 6.30 7.05 
First clear seas 6.05 6.10 
Second clear ..... eons 5.75 4.70 


Semolina, 5%c Ib. 

A total of 19,835 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended Nov. 10, 
according to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 3,567 
bags; Santiago, 1,955; Kingston, 225; 
Colon, 720; Bocas del Toro, 150; Pan- 
ama City, 125; Guayaquil, 2,288; Buena- 
ventura, 240; Belize, 400; Puerto Barrios, 
1,286; Puerto Colombia, 1,325; Puerto 
Limon, 1,000; San Jose de Guatemala, 
16; Tela, 45; Puerto Castella, 145. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 3,050; Bluefields, 250; 
Cienfuegos, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: 
vana, 500; Panama City, 700. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,750. 

Domestic rice sales were moderate 
during the past week, but an increasing 
demand for export, especially to. Europe, 
was noted. Germany was a heavy buyer 
of extra fancy rice, and although space 
on ships is pretty well booked up, addi- 
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tional vessels are being made available. 
The following figures were posted, Nov. 
10, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Nov. 10 269,680 294,781 

Same period, 1925 ..... . 363,717 114,009 
Sales— 

Season to Nov. 10 .. 63,860 180,791 

Same period, 1925 ........ 63,582 220,814 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-Ib bags, during the seven days 
ended Noy. 10: 


Destination— 
Alajuela 


Destination— 
Manchester .... 300 


eee 1,098 Manzanillo .... 1,450 
Barranquilla .. 638 Maracaibo ..... 300 
ere 650 Medellin ...... 200 
Bluefields ..... 250 Nuevitas ...... 1,285 
Bocas del Toro. 150 Panama City .. 825 
Buenaventura. . 320 Pernambuco ... 2,610 
Caibarien ...... 623 Progreso ...... 275 
Gee. vsbacckes 646 Puerto Barrios. 2,404 
Cienfuegos ..... 800 Puerto Cabezas. 30 
a 795 Puerto Castella. 145 
Copenhagen ... 3,250 Puerto Limon.. 1,000 
Curacao ....... 50 Puerto Plata .. 50 
Georgetown .... 105 Rio de Janeiro. 2,000 
Guantanamo .. 665 San Jose ...... 1,000 
Guayaquil ..... 2,943 San Jose de 
Hamburg ...... 6,469 Guatemala .. 16 
OE é0s'5% 00 8,014 Santiago ...... 5,538 
Kingston ...... 8,325 Santos .. cduune. 600 
Bet Tees. ce SE ORE eS reecuctas +5 
Liverpool ...... 1,350 Vera Cruz ..... 5,650 
SOR: 3 wi oad 3,000 
NOTES 


Harry Lawler, of the Orleans Flour 
Co., is in Houston and Beaumont, Texas, 
calling on the trade. 

Charles E. Starnes, of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was 
in New Orleans last week. 

J. A. Donnes, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, called on the 
New Orleans trade last week. 

W. B. Bloomfield, of the Globe Grain 
& Milling Co., Ogden, Utah, visited J. 
S. Waterman & Co., Inc., last week. 

J. H. Hitchcock, representative of 
John E. Koerner & Co., Inc., is calling 
on the trade at Donaldsonville and other 
river cities, 

R. A. SuLrivan. 


MEMPHIS 


Flour is quiet. Easier quotations have 
discouraged buyers. The trade does not 
appear to expect much lower prices, but 
sentiment is not bullish. Shipping in- 
structions continue slow, and conditions 
in cotton show no improvement. The 
small amount of flour on hand and 
bought for shipment encourages expec- 
tation that orders will improve at an 
early date. Cheaper grades are expect- 
ed to be in better demand than fancy 
ones, but they also are dull at present. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 11, basis 98's, 
f.o.b., Memphis, in car lots: soft win- 


‘ter short patent $7.90@8.50 bbl, stand- 


ard patent $7.25@7.60; hard winter 
short patent $7.50@7.80, standard pat- 
ent $7.10@7.30; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8.40@8.55, standard patent $7.70 
@8.15; western soft patent $7@7.25; 
semihard patent, $6.75; blended 95 per 
cent patent, $7@7.15. 

* ~ 

M. E. Rider, Nashville, Tennessee 

salesman for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., visited the Memphis office of the 
company last week. 

GrorcGe WILLIAMSON. 





COMPETITION ENTERS IN 


No longer will Gloria Swanson 
and other popular stars aid in ad- 
vertising to the earth at large that 
“Kansas Grows the Best Wheat in 
the World.” This line has been 
attached by the Kansas State 
Board of Review to every film 
shown in the state since 1923. The 
reason for its elimination is not 
that those responsible for it have | 
ceased to believe, but rather that | 
the salt industry, the meat indus- 
try and the potato industry also 
thrive in Kansas, and the men en- 
gaged in the other lines of busi- 
ness wanted some of the free ad- 
vertising, too. They claimed that 
to advertise wheat alone was dis- 
crimination. As not enough space 
was available to meet all requests, 
the censors decided to return to 
the former reproduction of a sun- 
flower—sunflowers not being in 
any way competitive—and a sim- 
ple inscription of approval. 
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AN INTERESTING COMPARISON 

\ recent statement of the business of 
the Postum Cereal Co. for the nine 
months ending Sept. 30, 1926, showed 
sales to customers of $36,056,815, and a 
net profit of $9,036,846, equivalent to 25 
per cent on the turnover. 

The statement of one of the largest 
milling companies of the country for the 
year ending June 30, 1926, showed net 
sales of $114,506,386, and a net income 
of 31,435,726, equal to 1.25 per cent on 
its turnover. 

Here is a situation which gives food 
for thought. It might be invidious to 
compare the relative nutrient value of 
the products of these two companies, and 
their relative importance in supplying 
food. Flour is only flour, the best and 
cheapest food for man, but corn flakes 
are—advertised. Long familiarity with 
the worth of flour has detracted from the 
appreciation of its value. 

The life of food specialties and nos- 
trums depends on their advertising. 
Flour and bread are the greatest values 
to be had for the money, and yet they 
are displaced by many other foods far 
less nutritious. For one thing, the same 
genius is not displayed in advertising 
them. 

It has been said that a return of 2 
per cent in profits on the turnover is 
regarded as quite satisfactory in the 
milling business, 2c on the dollar, and 
here is a company, the flour of which is 
widely advertised, which showed only 
1.25c on the dollar. 

It may be doubted if the entire flour 
production of the country will show even 
a net return of 1 per cent on the turn- 
over; it has been contended that it even 
shows a loss. It is certainly open to 
question whether any industry, rendering 
a comparable essential service, performs 
its economic function at so slight a cost 
to the consumer. And yet the milling 
industry has been accused of being a 
trust and a profiteer. It would be sad, 
if it were not so ludicrous. And consid- 
ering the nature of the. products, the 
divergence in profits of the above men- 
tioned concerns is absurd and without 
justice. 


TOLEDO 


So far as new sales go, business with 
the mills is only fair, consisting largely 
of occasional sales of relatively small 
amounts to established trade. Directions 
have been coming in fairly well, and 
there is not much complaint on this 
score. On the whole, business is well 
sustained at what might be considered a 
normal volume, and probably a better 
than average rate of operation for this 
time of the year. 

Operations May Slow Down.—There is 
beginning to be seen some evidence that 
new orders would be very acceptable. 
The margin of future operation has been 
reduced, as a consequence of shipments 
already made. Curtailment of opera- 
<w in some quarters has already taken 
place. 

It is becoming apparent that there is 
considerable divergence in the status of 
the mills. Operation ranges from half 
to full capacity, with an average of 63 
@75 per cent. Output at Toledo is high- 
er, as two of the mills are running at full 
time; the National is turning out 4,400 
bbls flour a day, largely for the National 
Biscuit Co., and this brings up the av- 
erage. 

Getting Back to Normal.—Business 
seems to be approaching a condition 
more familiar to the millers than the lush 
period immediately following harvest, 


when there was a superabundance of 
wheat to be had at an exceptional carry- 
ing charge and when it was quite easy 
Cash wheat is now Ic 


to sell flour. 


under the Chicago December future, as 
against 15c at one time, and it is no 
longer so easy to make flour sales, or 
on so satisfactory a basis. 

Export Business Quiet——There has 
been a falling off in export sales; in 
fact they have been impossible except 
for the few millers who had not already 
used up their contracted allotments for 
shipment at the old rate. Some export 
shipments are still going forward on 
earlier sales. Word was received at To- 
ledo on Nov. 12 of the settlement of the 
English coal strike, and the wheat mar- 
ket developed weakness, either from this 
cause, the reports of increase in the 
crops of Canada and some other coun- 
tries, speculative liquidation, or for some 
other reason, the close being weak, with 
prices off about 3c. 

Effect of Strike Settlement.—lIt is not 
exactly clear to millers why the settle- 
ment of this strike should be regarded 
as bearish. While there may be some 
holding off in order to allow it to have 
its effect on ocean freight rates, and con- 
siderable tonnage still may be required 
to catch up on coal supplies, yet it is felt 
that the release of more ships for wheat 
and flour should be favorable to its 
movement. Any revision in ocean rates 
should now be downward. 

It is doubtful if the decline in the mar- 
ket will stimulate flour sales. It may 
work just the other way, and result in 
hand-to-mouth buying. What develops in 
the export situation is likely to have an 
important bearing. The first sign of a 
renewed movement for export of any 
volume should strengthen prices, and a 
reduction in export rates would probably 
help bring this about. 

Flour prices did not change much last 
week, declining only 10c bbl. Soft win- 
ter wheat standard patent flour was 
quoted, Nov. 12, at $6.70@6.85 bbl, and 
local springs at $7.85, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. ; 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

AG Te 4s denn s coins 600600% 46,900 98 
Previous week .......seee- 41,100 87 
ZORP BHO oc ccsiccscvosecce 36,400 76 
TWO years ABO ......eeeee 44,200 92 
Three years ago .......... 35,400 74 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 


Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Nov. 7-138 ........- 66,300 41,839 64% 
Previous week .... 67,800 34,263 50 
TORE GRO cecedccss 81,960 45,426 55 
Two years ago..... 78,660 44,533 56 
Three years ago... 85,710 60,021 70 
NOTES 


David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, left last week for Sara- 
sota, Fla., to be gone two weeks. He 
will take his family to Florida later for 
the winter. 


Among representatives of outside mills 
in Toledo last week were John McKean, 
representing the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, in Ohio, out of 
the Cleveland office, and Harry Bryant, 
representing the Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, in Ohio. 


Robert L. Pythian, for many years 
connected with the Commander Mill Co., 
Minneapolis, in Indiana, and later with 
the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, has 
decided to engage in the flour brokerage 
business. He retains Indiana and part 
of Kentucky for the W. J. Jennison Co. 


C. H. Hitch, branch manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 


City, at Dallas, Texas, has resigned to 
join the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn., another subsidiary of the 
Standard Milling Co. He will be in 
charge of its branch located at Buffalo. 
Mr. Hitch is well acquainted in this sec- 
tion, having formerly represented mills 
in central and eastern states. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association will be held at the Neil 
House, Columbus, Nov. 18, starting with 
a luncheon at noon, to be followed by 
several addresses and a round table dis- 
cussion. Professor B. W. Dedrick, of 
Pennsylvania State College, will make an 
address on “Practical Milling,” and Pro- 
fessor L. B. Palmer, of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau, will talk on “Co-operation.” A. 
P. Husband, secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation, also will be on the 
program. 


NORFOLK 


The local flour market was without 
any striking feature last week, nothing 
of importance developing to stir up en- 
thusiasm among buyers. The general 
feeling appears to be that flour is cer- 
tain to go higher, but buyers do not 
appear tempted to load up to any great 
extent. Quotations, Nov. 12: northwest- 
ern spring patents $8.50@9.25 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $8@8.75; Kansas top pat- 
ents $8.25@8.40, second patents $7.85 
@8; Pennsylvania and Maryland flours, 
$7.25@7.50; winter wheat patents $7.25 
@7.40, second patents $6.90@7.10; Vir- 
ginia straights, $6.25@6.60. 

JosepH A. Lesiie, JR. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour trade in the Southeast remained 
quiet last week, buyers manifesting no 
disposition to buy in round lots. The 
volume of sales was considerably smaller 
than for the preceding week, but speci- 
fications on old contracts were somewhat 
better, resulting in an increase in ship- 
ments. There was a slight decline in the 
running time at mills, although business 
was maintained close to average volume. 

The cotton problem continues to be the 
overshadowing phase of business in the 
South. Conditions are gradually improv- 
ing owing to co-operation between the 
federal government and southern inter- 
ests in removing 4,000,000 bales cotton 
from the market. This has served great- 
ly to restore confidence, and the senti- 
ment is growing that the program will 
enable the South’s prosperity to con- 
tinue uninterrupted. All indications are 
that the cotton states will require about 
the normal quantity of flour and mill 
products this year. 

Flour prices were practically un- 
changed last week. Quotations, Nov. 13: 
soft winter wheat short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.50 
@8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.50@7.75; 
straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, $6.25 
@6.75. 

Business in Minnesota and western 
flours is quiet with rehandlers. Bakers 
have fairly liberal stocks. Quotations, 
Nov. 13: spring wheat first patent, 98-Ib 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9 
bbl; hard winter wheat short patent, $8 
@8.50; standard grades, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

WOe, VolD ndccces 159,120 101,464 6 

Previous week .. 150,120 97,923 65 

TROP OMS: 602s 2% 161,520 107,187 66 

Two years ago... 139,920 127,873 78 

Three years ago. 172,890 119,143 70 
NOTES 


John W. Burns, of the sales depart- 
ment of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
St. Louis, was a recent visitor to points 
in the Southeast. 

R. H. McClelland, president of J. H. 
Wilkes & Co., flour and feed manufac- 
turers, was at Jacksonville and other 
Florida points last week. 

Lee Ralph, who for eight years has 
had charge of the Chicago office of the 
Morgan & Hamilton Co., bag manufac- 
turers, Nashville, has been appointed 
sales manager for the company, and ar- 
rived in Nashville last week. 

Horace S. Dame, for many years con- 
nected with the flour trade in the South- 
east, has been made sales manager for 
J. H. Wilkes & Co., Nashville. Mr. 








Dame was for eight years with the Lib- 
“~ Mills, and two with the Ford Flour 

0. 

Probably the largest cherry pie ever 
seen in Nashville was on exhibit last 
week at the store of F. W. Woolworth 
& Co., as an advertisement for its lunch 
counter. Made by the American Bread 
Co., it was more than three feet in diam- 
eter and several inches in thickness, and 
weighed 49 Ibs. 

Joun Lerper. 


EVANSVILLE 


The flour market was fair to good last 
week, with a good demand from Central 
America and the West Indies for low 
grade brands, and served to clear up 
some stocks. A slight decline in wheat 
price did not improve the call for the 
higher grades. Quotations, Nov. 18, for 
soft winter wheat flour, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, carload lots: best patent, $7.60@ 
8.50 bbl; straights, $6.60@7.50; Kansas 
hard, $7.55; clears, in jutes, first $6@ 
6.50, seconds $5@6. 

NOTES 

Giltner Igleheart, of the Igleheart 
Mills, is in Leavenworth, Kansas, visiting 
relatives. 

Austin S. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
went to Madison, Wis., last week to par- 
ticipate in the homecoming celebration of 
the state university. 


J. B. Ramsey, aged 71, former owner 
and operator of the Sebree (Ky.) Roller 
Mills, died in Evansville at the home of 
a son last week. The funeral was at 
Sebree. 

W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 


Conditions are almost unchanged, com- 
paratively little buying being done by 
either wholesalers or bakers, with imme- 
diate delivery almost invariably asked. 
Indications are that buyers will continue 
to purchase on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
bakers particularly, until the present un- 
certainty of cotton is removed. The 
large crop, however, is expected largely 
to offset the low prices. 

Brokers recently out in the territory 
state that stocks are getting very low 
with both wholesalers and bakers; also 
that wholesalers still find their collec- 
tions slow, and that this is adversely 
affecting their flour buying. However, 
they look for more active flour buying 
before Dec. 1. Shipping directions on 
old contracts are fairly active. 

Prices on Nov. 12 were about 15c bbl 
less than in the previous week. Quota- 
tions: hard winter short patent, 98-lb 
cottons, $7.35@7.75 bbl, standard patent 
$7.05@7.45, straight patent $6.85@7.25; 
soft winter short patent $8.25@8.65, 
fancy patent $7.85@8.25, standard pat- 
ent $7.35@7.75; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $8@8.35, standard patent $7.75@ 
8.15, straight patent $7.55@7.85; Utah 
soft white wheat flour, $7.10@7.35; Idaho, 
$7.50@7.75; Washington and Oregon, 
$7.45@7.70. 

NOTES 

M. Doty, representing the Meridian 
(Miss.) Grain & Elevator Co., visited 
F. Y. Johnson, Atlanta broker, last week. 

John P. Keenan, head of the John P. 
Keenan Co., Augusta, Ga., flour and 
feed broker, was a business visitor here 
last week. 

Several Atlanta brokers were in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., last week to attend the first 
annual meeting of the Southern Mixed 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association. 

George H. Gardner, sales manager for 
the Menasha (Wis.) Printing & Carton 
Co., left Atlanta last week for the East, 
after a business trip through southeast- 
ern territory. 


R. W. Cox, Atlanta, and W. W. 
Jamerson, Orlando, Fla., southeastern 
representatives of J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., flour manufactur- 
ers, were visitors last week at the Knox- 
ville plant. 


An Atlanta broker advises that the 
Dixie Grain Co., Shelbyville, Tenn., is 
planning to construct an extensive addi- 
tion to its plant to take care of a fast 
growing business. H. L. Woosley and 
H. C. Tilford are the owners of the 
company. 

Harotp F. Popwask1. 























































































IMPROVING SALES POLICIES 


So far the Canadian milling industry 
has managed to keep itself busy ever 
since new crop grinding started, and un- 
der saner selling methods and a live and 
let live price policy, profits are the rule 
rather than the exception. This is quite 
a change from conditions of the first 
half year. Both large and small millers 
in this country are now convinced that 
nobody can contro] all the business there 
is nor have a monopoly of the trade in 
any one locality, even the one in which 
he makes his flour. 

As a matter of fact the great surplus 
of capacity in this country over domes- 
tic requirements makes it absolutely es- 
sential that sales competition shall be 
kept within certain definite bounds, and 
no one company, or group of companies, 
can afford to igndre the others and their 
right to make a living. It is a better 
recognition of this fact that gives rea- 
son to hope that the crop year now so 
well begun will prove a profitable one 
for all Canadian mills. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat millers report business 
reasonably good, Orders are received 
steadily, and all classes of trade are rep- 
resented in the new business. All the 
big spring wheat milling companies are 
now at the peak of their usual fall ac- 
tivity, and the smaller concerns located 
in the settled parts of Ontario are also 
busy grinding western spring wheat for 
home and export consumption. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 18, with comparisons: 


Nov. 13 Nov. 6 
Top patents .. . $8.00 $8.10 
Patents ....... ‘ 7.76 7.85 
Second patents ° 7.60 7.60 
Export patents - 7.80 7.40 
First clears , . ‘ 6.40 6.50 
Low grade p - ‘2 6.60 6.50 
POOR TOOP 2. ccccccscceces 5.10 5.00 


Foregoing prices are per barrel in bags 
of 98 Ibs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal territory, less 10c bbl discount for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Winter Wheat Flour.—Most of the On- 
tario mills making this flour report a 
quiet demand, Prices have been too 
high, compared with springs. With the 
recent break in spring wheat, winters 
have been left without any support, and 
mills that have been holding either flour 
or wheat are now anxious to sell. At the 
end of last week, 90 per cent winter pat- 
ents were down 10c bbl in all positions 
and weak. Quotations, Nov. 13: 90 per 
cent patents, in secondhand jute bags, $6 
bbl, car lots, Toronto freights; Mont- 
real, $6.25; bulk lots, in buyers’ bags, 
seaboard, for export, $6@6.10. 

Exporting Trade—Sales of springs for 
export have been curtailed by weakness 
in wheat. Buyers are shy, and unwilling 
to purchase in quantities. British and 
Mediterranean markets are the steadiest 
source of orders, with a scattering busi- 
ness from the Baltic, the West Indies, 
South America and Newfoundland. Basic 
seaboard prices declined 15c bbl during 
the week. Quotations, Nov, 13: export 
spring patents, c.i.f., London, Liverpool 
or Glasgow, seaboard basis, 44s 8d per 
280 Ibs, jute, November, December and 
January; February 44s 6d. 

Ontario winters are wanted for Glas- 
gow, London, and some continental mar- 
kets, but there is a considerable spread 
in eg Some British importers are 
cabling 41s and less, whereas mills ask 
42s 6d in most cases. The current weak- 
ness in wheat probably will lead to the 
acceptance of some of the cable offers 
now coming in. On Nov. 18 mills were 
quoting 41s@42s 6d per 280 lbs, in jute, 
cif., Glasgow, Liverpool or London, 
November and December shipment. 
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Damage to Canadian Oats 


Toronto, Ont.—The latest government estimate of the oats crop of 
Canada puts the total for all provinces at 364,777,000 bus, against 513,384,000 
last year. This confirms the trade impression, and shows the extent of the 
disaster that has fallen upon the farmers of Canada with respect to this, 
their most important coarse grain crop. When ready to harvest, this crop 
was one of the best of the year, but wet weather for several subsequent 
weeks destroyed the fair prospect, and in the end much of the cut grain 
was abandoned in the fields. One of the worst features of this misfortune 
is its effect upon the oatmeal trade. Domestic prices have been forced to 
a point where exporting is extremely difficult, and Canadian mills find them- 
selves unable to accept many of the offers that reach them from other coun- 
tries. At times they are shillings out of line, so far as United Kingdom 
business is concerned. 


Australia Hears of Canada’s Marketing 


Wiynirec, Man.—H. W. Wood, of the Alberta wheat pool, who returned 
to Calgary last week, after a three months’ trip to Australia and the Orient, 
stated that wheat growers in Australia evinced much interest in Canadian 
co-operative wheat marketing. 

At a meeting of delegates to the proposed international wheat pool, 
held at St. Paul, Minn., in the spring of this year, representatives were ap- 
pointed to visit some of the leading wheat producing countries, and explain 
the methods employed by the Canadian wheat pools. It was thought by this 
means to insure a better understanding of the situation regarding co-operative 
wheat marketing when delegates from the various countries again meet in 
conference. 

Mr. Wood was chosen to carry such information to the wheat growers 
of New Zealand and Australia. He also visited Japan, where he studied 
wheat marketing conditions. 


Canadian Flour in Latin America 


On the non-British countries that figure regularly in the purchases of 
Canadian flour, Brazil was first in quantity in September, and Germany sec- 
ond. The quantity exported to Brazil in that month was 85,461 bbls, and to 
Germany 31,800. Venezuela is another South American country that is now 
purchasing large quantities of Canadian flour, the amount for September 
being 19,719 bbls. In the same month Cuba took 11,411 bbls. 
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NOTES 

George B. McKay, flour merchant, Ot- 
tawa, accidentally shot and killed himself 
last week while cleaning a rifle. 

Friends of A. E. Hatch, manager of 
the Toronto branch of the Woods Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, maker of bags, were 
grieved to learn last week of the death 
of his wife at their home in Toronto. 

The office of the Lucan (Ont.) Milling 
Co., Ltd., was entered by burglars on 
Nov. 6, who got away with a quantity 
of cash. The owner of the plant who 
surprised the robbers when they had 
about completed their work was cov- 
ered with a revolver, and trussed up 
with ropes. After half an hour’s im- 
prisonment he was able to free himself 
and give an alarm. 


WINNIPEG 


Demand for flour for domestic con- 
sumption is fairly active, but the trade 
lacks any particular feature. Most west- 
ern mills are operating, but not to full 
capacity. Export business is very quiet. 
Canadian flour is out of line with ruling 
prices in other markets, and oriental 
buyers are holding off. As the Orient 
is western Canada’s chief export market, 
this branch of the trade is inactive. 
Prices have made no further change. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Nov. 13, at $8.85 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.25, and first 
clears at $7.25, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15c more; Alberta points 10@30c 
more, and British Columbia and Pacific 
Coast points 30@50c more. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices, 

NOTES 

Will Hill, mill machinery expert, Van- 
couver, B, C., is visiting in Winnipeg. 

W. R. Grant, internal auditor of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 


has returned to Winnipeg after a trip 
to western points, 

E. H. Franke, manager of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, was in 
Fort William, Ont., last week. 

Manitoba’s dairying industry has had 
a very active season, and the production 
of creamery butter is greatly in excess 
of that of last year. There are now 55 
creamery concerns operating in_ this 
province, and it is estimated that they 
will this year manufacture approximately 
16,000,000 Ibs butter, 

A conference of the United Farmers 
of Manitoba was held at Winnipeg last 
week, when the Hon..T. A. Crerar gave 











an address in which he stressed the ne- 
cessity of farm organization. J. W. 
Ward, secretary of the Canadian council 
of agriculture, also addressed the meet- 
ing, and dealt with questions including 
the grain act, tariffs, banking and immi- 
gration. 

The government experimental station 
at Ottawa recently reported favorably 
upon a new hard wheat which is now 
being developed. It is stated that Re- 
ward, the new wheat, promises to prove 
a very valuable variety, for tests, which 
still are being made, show it to ripen 10 
days earlier than Marquis. Reward 
wheat grown at Ottawa has weighed as 
high as 66 lbs bu. It also is believed 
to be of good milling quality. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Sales of both flour and feed are ex- 
ceptionally good, reflecting the increas- 
ing prosperity evident throughout the 
lower mainland and Vancouver Island. 
Material interest from oriental buyers 
has also been manifested, and resump- 
tion of flour shipments to various Asiatic 
ports will be made almost immediately. 
The various milling companies located 
in Alberta and western Saskatchewan 
are taking advarttage of proportionately 
lower rates obtainable through this port 
to various West Indian centers. 


NOTES 


George E. Booth, western sales man- 
ager for the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., was a recent visitor here. Ac- 
companied by W. H. D’Arcy, local man- 
ager, he also spent a few days in Vic- 
teria. 

F. W. Riddell, managing director of 
the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., and James 
Stewart, president of the same company 
and also of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., and the James Stewart Grain Cor- 
poration, were Vancouver visitors last 
week, 


The wheat pool is endeavoring to lease 
the Vancouver Harbor Commissioners’ 
Elevator, with effect from Aug. 1, 1927. 
Negotiations have been conducted, but 
opposition has arisen to a lease being 
granted except in accordance with the 
usual government method of calling for 
tenders, so that all interested might have 
an opportunity of bidding. 

H. M. Cameron. 








Prince Rupert Bids for Part of the Western 
Canada Wheat Crop 


By Aubrey Fullerton 


TILL another outlet for Alberta 

wheat is now under trial. A part 

of the shipments by the Pacific route 
will hereafter go through Prince Rupert, 
which is so close to the Canadian-Alas- 
kan boundary that it will class as the 
northernmost grain shipping port in 
America, if not in the world. The fact 
that that port is 500 miles nearer the 
Orient than any other on the Pacific 
Coast will give it an advantage in that 
particular trade, and although it is 
about the same distance farther north 
than Vancouver, it may share also with 
the latter port in the business done 
through the Panama Canal. 

Prince Rupert is a new factor in the 
export field. It received its first car- 
load of wheat this fall, when the new 
government elevator was put into com- 
mission, and. naturally enough it was 
Alberta wheat, from the country adja- 
cent to Edmonton. When the movement 


got well under way during October, it 
was at the rate of 50 to 60 cars a day out 
of Edmonton for Prince Rupert. As a 
result of the unfavorable harvesting 
weather, some of this grain was first put 
through the drying plant at the Edmon- 
ton elevator. The elevator at Prince 
Rupert, which has a 1,250,000-bu ca- 
pacity, is being operated by the Alberta 
Wheat Pool under lease from the do- 
minion government, and all the grain 
consigned to it this season is pool con- 
trolled. Private grain interests are 
therefore not greatly concerned about 
the development of the northern port, 
though indirectly the shipments by that 
route are of benefit to them, inasmuch 
as they have the effect of relieving con- 
gestion at Vancouver. 

It so happens that Alberta grain ship- 
pers are particularly well disposed to- 
ward the Prince Rupert terminal as 4 
result of more or less accidental cir- 
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cumstances with which it had nothing to 
do. An application was made to the 
board of grain commissioners by one of 
the terminal companies at Vancouver for 
an increase in the elevator charges at 
that port, and in view of the fact that 

rain was already moving, the board 
promptly set dates in October for hear- 
ings at which this application should be 
considered. Premier Brownlee, on be- 
half of the Alberta producers, imme- 
diately protested, claiming that no such 
action should be taken until opportunity 
had been given for a thorough investi- 
gation into the business of the port and 
the reasons for and against an increase 
in rates. 

This gave Prince Rupert an opening 
that it was quick to take advantage of, 
and invitations were at once issued to try 
its shipping services, which were avail- 
able at the old rates. It was pointed out 
that the export rates on steamers of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine 
were the same from Prince Rupert as 


from Vancouver, that the elevator 
charges were the same, that there were 
no harbor dues, and that the elevator 


could handle up to 200 cars a day. 

As a matter of fact, Alberta grain 
shippers are disposed to be quite im- 
partial between the two coast ports and 
are ready to ship by either Vancouver or 
Prince Rupert as occasion may require. 
But there is a feeling on the prairies 
that Vancouver has made a strategic 
blunder in applying for an increase in 
rates, and it may prove that Prince 
Rupert will gain accordingly. At any 
rate, the northern port has secured some 
opportune publicity through this inci- 
dent, and, whatever happens, it may be 
taken for granted that a part of the 
western Canadian wheat crop will hence- 
forth go to market by way of the north 
Pacific terminal. 





MONTREAL 


Small but continued declines in wheat 
have caused a drop of 10c bbl in spring 
wheat flour. Deliveries to local and 
provincial points are very heavy, and the 
mills in this province are kept busy 
shipping on contracts made before the 
market advanced three weeks ago. How- 
ever, there is a little business passing at 
present prices. Inactivity exists in the 
export market so far as new sales are 
concerned, but shipments of large quan- 
tities are being made. 

Domestic prices, Nov. 12: first patents 
$8 bbl, patents $7.75, second patents 
$7.50, export patent $7.30, jutes, car lots, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 10c 
bbl cash discount. 

Winter wheat flour demand is reported 
fairly good. Stocks are just up to aver- 
age. Quotations, Nov. 12, $6.50@6.60 
bbl, secondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, 
net cash; small lots $7@7.10, less 10c bbl 
cash discount. 

NOTES 


B. S. Sharing, sales manager for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
has returned to his office after a week’s 
illness, 

R. V. Biddulph, export manager for 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned from a short holiday at Water- 
bury Inn, Vt. 


J. W. Menzies, flour merchant at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ont., was introduced on 
‘change by J. E. Weeks, sales manager 
for the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
this week. 


J. C.-Gauvreau, sales manager in the 
province of Quebec for the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has returned from a short trip in the 
eastern townships. 


Mrs. James Strachan, widow of James 
Strachan, once one of Montreal’s leading. 
bakers, and the mother of James F. and 
William S. Strachan, former owners of 
the James Strachan, Ltd., Bakery, died 
last week, aged 85. 





THE DRAG ON THE WHEEL 
Great Britain wants and must have. 
Over-sea wheat. It is probable in the 
near future that she will find that her: 
necessities in this commodity will be 
supplied exclusively from empire coun- 
tries. But she also wants the popula- 
tion to consume the products of the 
wheat, A surplus and unproductive pop- 
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ulation is not helpful in any respect, 
since the people have to be supported, 
and though their absence would mean 
that there would be a smaller number of 
consumers, the remainder would prob- 
ably atone for it by their extra pur- 
chasing power. 

It becomes apparent, however, that by 
relying more on over-sea sources of sup- 
ply, the situation of the port mills will 
be strengthened. If it should happen 
that native varieties of wheat are so far 
improved that they can be more largely 
used in the grist intended for bread 


making purposes, so much the better for 
the country miller, but the latter will 
still have to reckon on competition of 
the port mills better served than in the 
past by over-sea growers. It is a very 
interesting as well as perplexing ques- 
tion, this distribution of population to 
the best advantage, and it is one of which 
more must be heard in the future. No 
country can afford indefinitely to main- 
tain 1,000,000 unemployed people when 
there are other territories on which 
their labor can be profitably employed. 
—Milling. 








Various Types of Industries Affected by 
Dust Explosions 
By David J. Price 


Engineer in Charge of Development Work in the Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


N recent years dust explosions have 

occurred in lines of industry where 

; they had not previously taken place. 
Théequmber of industrial plants in which 
the dust.explosion hazard exists appears 
to be constantly increasing. Explosions 
of wood dust, powdered rubber, sugar, 
sulphur, zinc dust,:magnesium powder, 
aluminum dust, cork dust, powdered milk 
dust, paper dust, dye material, pitch 
dust, leather dust and starch dust have 
occurred. In fact, it appears that any 
type of dust which will burn will readily 
explode and result in a dust explosion 
under favorable conditions. 

This is of particular significance. We 
readily recall that, in view of the fact 
that the earliest dust explosions occurred 
in flour mills and grain handling plants, 
it,was the general opinion for some time 
that they necessarily were confined to the 
grain handling industries. The disas- 
trous losses experienced, however, in a 
large number of recent dust explosions 
indicate the wide range of the problem. 
This emphasizes the importance of care- 
ful study to determine the relation be- 
tween certain types of processes and the 
dust explosion hazard. 


EXTENT OF LOSSES 


The Bureau of Chemistry has a record 
of 280 dust explosions in industrial 
plants. In 70 of these, 459 persons were 
killed, and in 92 of them 760 were in- 
jured. The property loss in 144 explo- 
sions amounted to $33,500,000, an aver- 
age of approximately $240,000 for each. 


The importance of this can be more 
fully appreciated when we realize that a 
recent census of manufacturers shows 
that approximately 28,000 industrial es- 
tablishments in the United States alone 
are subject to this hazard. These fac- 
tories employ approximately 1,324,000 
persons and manufacture products of an 
annual value in excess of $10,000,000,000. 


RESULTS OF RESEARCH 


Research work has shown that dust 
explosions and gas explosions are some- 
what similar in behavior. The causes 
which ignite combustible gases will read- 
ily ignite combustible dust. The various 
dusts have fixed ignition temperatures, as 
have the combustible gases, and require 
certain limits of concentration to make 
an explosive mixture. The control of the 
problem, therefore, must be approached 
in much the same manner as the control 
and prevention of gas explosions. 


PROGRESS MADE IN CONTROL 


Although the matter of dust explosion 
prevention has been given direct atten- 
tion in the United States and Canada 
only in recent years, significant progress 
has been made in the fields in which this 
special endeavor has been undertaken. 
Marked progress has been made in con- 
nection with the losses from dust explo- 
sions and resulting fires in grain thresh- 
ing machines in the Pacific Northwest. 
These explosions and fires cause exten- 
sive losses to both threshing machinery 
and grain, and very little relief was af- 
forded until the matter was taken up by 
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the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the state experiment stations 
in that territory. The investigations re- 
sulted in the development of effective 
control measures which have been instru- 
mental in the reduction of the losses and 
the prevention of these explosions during 
the threshing of the grain crop in the 
Northwest. This is a definite example of 
service which the Department of Agri- 
culture has rendered the farmer. The 
value of this work has been recognized 
by the insurance companies, with the re- 
sult that special rates are now given to 
the machines equipped with the devices 
developed by the engineers of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Marked progress has also been made in 
the control of dust explosions in certain 
lines of industry. This is particularly 
true in flour mills, in which the first dis- 
astrous dust explosion on record oc- 
curred. This resulted in the design and 
installation of mechanical methods for 
effective dust control. The explosion in 
the Washburn Flour Mills in Minneapo- 
lis in 1878 resulted in the loss of 18 lives. 
The records indicate that only four lives 
have been lost in dust explosions in flour 
mills since that explosion. This must not 
be taken to mean, however, that dust ex- 
plosions do not occur in flour mills any 
more. There have been a number in re- 
cent years. Because of the effective con- 
trol and preventive methods adopted, 
however, they have been localized in ef- 
fect and confined to very limited areas. 

Similar progress has been made in 
other lines of industry, particularly in 
those in which large losses of life and 
property damage have been experienced. 


NEW CONTRIBUTING CAUSES 


The question as to why so many dust 
explosions are occurring in our indus- 
tries in recent years in comparison with 
the earlier periods of operation is raised. 
This ought not to be difficult to under- 
stand. There are several principal con- 
tributory causes. The expansion to large 
scale operation, accompanied by new 
processes for the utilization of byprod- 
ucts, naturally increases the hazard. Large 
quantity production results in the crea- 
tion of finely divided dust clouds, which 
make ignition more readily possible. New 
lines of operating processes and new 
types of machinery and appliances have 
also contributed to the hazard. In deal- 
ing with this matter it must be under- 
stood that many of our dust explosions 
at the present occur in what may be 
termed our modern, up-to-date and im- 
proved industrial plants. 








The Pills of 
(Caledonia 


By W. A. Gordon 


HE visitor to Caledonia, Ont., will 
'T notice while passing over the long 

bridge spanning the beautiful Grand 
River at this point, the two large mills 
on opposite sides about half a mile up 
the river. The histories of these mills 
have been closely interwoven in the past 
with the progress and prosperity of this 
village, lying in the valley of the Grand, 
surrounded by one of the richest farm- 
ing districts of old Ontario. 

In the early days of the eighteenth 
century the Grand River was the scene 
of much activity in the lumbering and 
milling industry. Many grist mills lined its 






banks, from Port Maitland 
on Lake Erie to Brant- 
ford, and passenger and 
freight steamers did a big 
business along its course 
before the railroads came 
through. Among the ear- 
liest of these mills was 
that now known as the 
Shirra Milling Co., Ltd, 
established in. 1848 by Ron- 
ald MacKinnon, a High- 
lander from the “land o’ 
cakes.” He also had a saw 
mill, a cloth mill and a 
store in connection. Com- 
ing to Canada in 1838, he 
was employed by the 
Grand River Navigation Co. in superin- 
tending the construction of its various 
locks and canals, and was an active 
worker in furthering the interests of 
this rapidly growing village. After con- 
ducting his various enterprises for some 
years he sold the mill to McQuarry, 
Thorburn & Monroe, who owned the one 
across the river, known to- 
day as the Caledonia Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd. This firm has 
been connected with the 
early history of Caledonia 
in various enterprises. 
During its ownership the 
Shirra mill was burned 
down twice, but was re- 
erected on the same site 
and some years later it 
was sold to Robert Shirra, 
and the Caledonia Milling 
Co., Ltd., to a local stock 
company. The mill was 
again burned while under 
Shirra’s management, and 








was again promptly rebuilt and was 
later operated by his son, now retired. 
It is now owned by a local company, but 


still goes under the old name of the 
Shirra Milling Co., Ltd. William Morri- 
son, a veteran mill man, has been head 
miller here since 1887, and still attends 
to the wants of its many customers. It 
has 100 bbls daily capacity. 

The mill of the Caledonia Milling Co., 
Ltd., directly across the river, was built 
in 1857 by McQuarry, Thorburn & Mon- 
roe, and the original mill stands there 
today, with several additions necessitated 
by increasing business. It is now owned 
by a local company and is under the man- 
agement of O. T. Scott, while Isaac 
Coles is head miller, a position he has 
held for 18 years. This mill is also of 
100 bbls daily capacity and does a large 
business in chopping and feeds of various 
kinds. Both mills still are operated by 
the never failing water power of the 
Grand River, and the two companies are 
now engaged in rebuilding the old dam. 
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BRITISH COAL STRIKE 
AFFECTS BREAD PRICE 


Andrew Law, Scottish Importer, Indicates 
Relation in Letter to Presse—Food Coun- 
cll Ald Is Declared Impossible 


Grascow, Scortanp, Oct. 23.—Andrew 
Law, Scottish flour importer, has drawn 
a relationship between the continued 
relatively high price of bread and the 
British coal crisis. In a letter to the 
press he commented recently upon the 
statement made by the Canadian prime 
minister on his arrival here that the 
bountiful wheat crop reaped in Canada 
this year is sufficient to supply all Great 
Britain’s requirements. 

“The Canadiafi seller is not a philan- 
thropist, and if the Continent of Europe, 
which is a heavy buyer of wheat, pays 
even 83d per qr more than the United 
Kingdom, the wheat will go to the Con- 
tinent, irrespective of sentiment. As a 
matter of fact, a great deal of the wheat 
is going there now.” 

Mr. Law went on to say that Mac- 
kenzie King did not mention that more 
that half the Canadian wheat crop, 
judged by gradings of the daily receipts, 
is No. 5 or lower, and that the effect 
of this is that Canadian wheat for Oc- 
tober delivery in Winnipeg had advanced 
15c bu since Sept. 1, which is equal to 
about 3s 9d per sack of flour, equal, in 
its turn, to about one halfpenny on the 
4-lb loaf. 

“The quality of the Canadian wheat 
may be seen from another angle,” Mr. 
Law said. “The mere trickle of Russian 
wheat which is coming into the market 
through the barbed wire entanglements 
of the Soviet government is selling at a 
higher price than No. 1 northern, show- 
ing that buyers have more confidence in 
the quality of Russian wheat than in that 
of the best Manitoba.” 

From this aspect the comment turns 
to the effect of the stoppage of coal ex- 
ports from Great Britain upon the 
freight rates on wheat and flour coming 
into our ports. “Mr. Cook and his 
friends,” said Mr. Law, “have increased 
the price of the loaf by another half- 
penny. Accordingly, with high freights, 
dear wheat and unnaturally high prices 
for the coke which the bakers need for 
their ovens, the British consumers, in- 
cluding the miners on strike, are faced 
this winter with an abnormally high level 
of bread prices which no food council 
will be able to reduce.” 





EAT MORE BREAD CAMPAIGN 
IS CONSIDERED IN HOLLAND 


AmsterpAM, Horiann, Oct. 30.—The 
Holland flour trade recently held a meet- 
ing to consider the question of embark- 
ing on an “Eat more bread” campaign, 
the following associations being repre- 
sented: Association of Employers in the 
Bakery Industry, Netherlands Union of 
Bakers, Millers’ Association, Netherlands 
Association of Flour Importers, Asso- 
ciation of the Grain, Flour and Seeds 
Trades, Association of Netherlands Flour 
Agents. One of the managing directors 
of the Nederlands Yeast & Spirit 
Works, of Delft, was present, and also 
a publicity agent. The result of the 
meeting was a resolution to the effect 
that a committee should be appointed, 
consisting of representatives of the vari- 
ous associations. This committee has 


since been formed, and has undertaken to 
investigate by what means the bread 
consumption in Holland can be in- 
creased, 





On Oct. 25 a meeting was held in con- 
nection with the Netherlands Association 
of Flour Importers under the presidency 
of Mathieu Luchsinger, at which W. H. 
M. Heslenfeld, vice president of the as- 
sociation, and D. Stolp, a member of the 
executive committee, were appointed to 
represent the association at the next 
meeting of the committee for the “Eat 
More Bread” campaign, which is to be 
held on Nov. 4 The opinion of the 
meeting seemed to be that an advertis- 
ing campaign held very little chance of 
success in increasing bread consumption 
unless the difficulties in connection with 
labor regulations could be removed. Two 
such regulations were especially men- 
tioned as a cause of the decline in bread 
consumption, viz., the one prohibiting the 
sale of bread before 10 a.m. and the dif- 
ference in time as to the starting of 
work in the bakeries in accordance with 
their size. Night work is prohibited al- 
together, but the large bakeries are al- 
lowed to start work at 3 a.m. and the 
smaller ones not until 6 a.m. In spite 
of this, quite a number of bakeries could 
easily deliver bread about 8 a.m. if they 
were allowed to do so. Therefore, the 
chief requisite for an improved con- 
sumption of bread seemed to be the re- 
moval of the restrictions in regard to the 
sale of bread and a universal starting 
hour for the bakeries. 

It was decided that this standpoint of 
the association should be placed before 
the meeting on Nov. 4, and a report of 
the outcome submitted to the next meet- 
ing of the association. The representa- 
tives appointed to the committee of the 
“Eat More Bread” campaign were au- 
thorized to pay all preliminary expenses 
of the committee, for account of the as- 
sociation. 
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ONE of those typographical mishaps 

that seem inevitable to the publish- 
ing business occurred in the European de- 
partment of The Northwestern Miller of 
Nov. 10, when an interchange of cap- 
tions erroneously identified the above re- 
printed engraving of Mr. C. B. Pulman, 
London. Mr. Pulman, who was chief 
flour salesman for the firm of Raymond 
& Reid, has retired from active business. 
His association with Raymond & Reid 
was of 26 years’ duration. His associa- 
tion with the flour trade, however, began 
about 1882. 








The Hungarian Milling Situation 
By Beno Schwarz 


HE milling trade of the current 
crop year started under favorable 
conditions. During the past year the 
Budapest mills have suffered from the 
pressure of accumulated bread and low 
grade flours, but the stocks of the latter 
were practically exhausted at the end of 
July and Victoria mills have been closed 
since the beginning of the year. There- 
fore, the home demand has absorbed all 
the bread flours and the low grades. 
Owing to the good world wheat crops 
and the consequent declining tendency 
of the international wheat markets, wheat 
prices have declined in Hungary, and 
during July, August and September the 
mills did a profitable domestic trade. 
Moreover, an outlet for low grade and 
feeding flours was found in Greece, 
Switzerland and some of the northern 
European countries, while Italy was and 
still is a buyer of Hungarian rye flours 
for blending purposes in accordance 
with the new milling regulations of that 
country. These regulations require an 
extraction of 80 to 85 per cent of flour, 
according to the natural weight of. the 
wheat, also the blending of wheat flour 
with rye flour, and the use of wheat and 
rye flours is prohibited to pastry cooks, 
who must use rice, corn and potato 
flours. Czechoslovakia also required top 
grade Hungarian granular flours, al- 
though the high import duty of 70 
Czecho crowns—which cannot be reduced 
even by means of a commercial treaty— 
has led to a falling off in the export of 
flour to that country. 
The same state of things prevails as 
to. Austria, where a sliding scale is in 





force, combined with a disparity be- 
tween grain and flour duties. Most of 
the large Budapest mills are in opera- 
tion except the Victoria, which is likely 
to start working very soon. 

However, this favorable juncture is 
only likely to be transitory, for, taking 
a broad view of the situation, the milling 
trade is far from sound. Owing to the 
peace treaty the Hungarian mills have 
lost two very productive sources of 
supply—the Bacska and Palatine dis- 
tricts. The prohibitive policy of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia is also a heavy blow 
to Hungarian mills, and the important 
markets of Bosnia-Herzegovina, Dalma- 
tia and Galicia have also been lost. Dur- 
ing the cereal years 1924-25, Hungarian 
mills exported 692,102 quintals (of 100 
kilos) of flour to Poland, but this mar- 
ket was lost when Poland introduced a 
flour duty of 9 zloty per 220 lbs, which 
is absolutely prohibitive. 

The steady decline in the Hungarian 
flour trade is demonstrated by the fact 
that while in 1912 the Budapest mills 
ground 9,000,000 quintals grain they only 
ground a little over 2,000,000 the past 
year, whereas their capacity is 9,000,000 
quintals per year of 800 working days, 
without reckoning the decorticating mills. 
The past year the Hungarian mills—both 
in Budapest and the provinces—have 
only used about 30 per cent of their ca- 
pacity. Exports for the first half of this 
year amounted to 530,134 quintals only, 
compared with 848,460 during the same 
period last year; on the other hand, ex- 
ete of grain have been four times as 
arge as in the first half of 1925. 








LOW OPERATING PERCENTAGE 
IN CZECHOSLOVAKIAN MILLS 


Pracue, Czecnostovakia, Oct. 19.— 
According to a recent statement of the 
Prague statistical office, 7,429 roller mills 
and 2,792 stone cutting mills were work- 
ing in Czechoslovakia in 1924, but 1,380 
were closed. Of these mills only 253 
have a daily capacity exceeding 100 
quintals, while about two thirds of them 
cannot grind more than 15. Most of 
these mills are connected with some other 
manufacture, viz., saw mills, bakeries, etc. 
About two thirds of them are equipped 
with machines grinding wheat as well as 
rye. The 10,221 represent a total an- 
nual capacity of 57,790,320 quintals, 
while they only ground 7,400,647 quin- 
tals of wheat in 1924, or 28 per cent of 
their capacity. Even if barley and other 
cereals are added they only utilized about 
32 per cent of their capacity. 

The high import duty which is now 
being levied upon imported flours and 
the introduction of the customs warrant 
system which enables Czechoslovakian 
millers to find an outlet in Austria for 
the surplus of their output in low grade 
flours are likely to open for a period 
of more remunerative working. In the 
cereal year 1924-25 Czechoslovakia im- 
ported 8,737,791 quintals wheat and 10,- 
698,343 of rye, while in the cereal year 
1925-26, ending June 30, 1926, these fig- 
ures rose to 11,363,230 quintals wheat 
and 14,757,550 of rye. 

Since August the rye and flour im- 
port has decreased considerably, ob- 
viously due to the high import duties, 
because prior to the introduction of 
these duties large quantities were im- 
ported at the previous rate. 

According to a government decree re- 
cently published, and which will be in 
force until the end of the current cereal 
year, Czechoslovakian mills are bound 
to produce only a uniform type of rye 
flour, the percentage of extraction being 
adequate to the natural weight of the 
raw rye. For instance, if the latter has 
a specific weight of 70 kilograms per 
liter, the miller must extract from it 
70 kilograms of rye flour, but the mini- 
mum extraction is 67 per cent. Rye 
flours imported from abroad must con- 
form to the said type. Also sales made 
prior to the introduction of the decree 
must be delivered according to the: new 
type. 


Bené Scuwarz. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES AFFECTED 
BY BRITISH COAL CRISIS 


Lonpon, Enea., Nov. 1.—The serious 
effect of the miners’ strike is felt not 
only in England, but in neighboring 
countries which largely depend on Brit- 
ish coal for their industrial needs. Last 
week a conference of the directors of 
the leading steamship companies and the 
director of the state railways was held 
in Oslo to consider the coal problem, as 
their supplies were almost exhausted. 
Curtailment of both steamship and rail- 
way services was decided upon, and has 
been put into effect. In Belgium, the 
minister of industry and labor found 
it necessary to confer with the direc- 
tors of the coal industry of that 
country with regard to increasing out- 
put. Belgium has to import large quan- 
tities of coal to supplement its own 
supplies, but with the stoppage in Eng- 
land and the high price of other con- 
tinental coal, owing to the large export 
to England, some means had to be de- 
vised to build up stocks independent of 
outside sources. It was decided to ex- 
tend the working hours of the home mines 
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by half an hour per day, but if the Brit- 
ish coal strike continues, special econ- 
omy measures will have to be taken. 
Another outcome of the British coal 
strike is that countries that have hither- 
to done nothing in the way of exporting 


coal have seized their opportunity. For 


instance, Austria is exporting coal to 
Italy, and is finding an export market 
for her tar productions. 





SUGAR REFINERY CLOSED 

Lonpox, Ewne., Oct. 28.—England’s 
largest cane sugar refinery, situated in 
East London, one of the factories of the 
famous firm of Tate & Lyle, has been 
closed, throwing 2,600 men out of em- 
ployment. This drastic step has been 
rendered necessary through heavy com- 
petition brought about by government 
subsidizing of the home grown sugar in- 
dustry, and by the dumping of 100,000 
tons sugar in this country, most of which 
is in-London. Czechoslovakia is one of 
the principal sources of the dumped 
sugar, which sells to this country at 3@4s 
per 112 Ibs cheaper than it can be sold in 
the country of origin. 

The British government, in order to 
help agriculture, has given a subsidy to 
white sugar equal to more than the value 
of the article itself, resulting in the pro- 
duction this year of 150,000 tons home 
grown sugar. It would seem, however, 
that the government has in part defeated 
its own ends, for instead of displacing 
foreign sugar, as was anticipated, the 
subsidizing of home grown sugar has re- 
sulted in the displacement of the British 
refined sugar already being produced by 
the Tate & Lyle factories. In other 
words, it has subsidized one class pro- 
ducing exactly the same goods as another 
class not subsidized. It is contended 
that raw, and not white, sugar should be 
subsidized. 

Another of the firm’s London factories, 
employing 2,400 men, has been working 
only half time for the past month, and if 
the present heavy competition continues 
it is feared that this also will have to 
close until conditions improve. 





NEW CURRENCY IN BELGIUM 

Lonpon, Ene., Oct. 29.—A new cur- 
rency has come into existence in Belgium. 
It is known as the Belga, and results 
from the stabilization of the Belgian 
franc. Its value is five francs. It will 
be issued in both paper and coin. Silver 
coins replacing the old 5-frane and 25- 
franc notes will also be put into circula- 
tion. The stabilization of the Belgian 
franc has been cordially welcomed by 
large European banks, including the 
Bank of England and the Bank of 
France, which have joined the group ad- 
vancing credit to Belgium. The fact 
that the Bank of France is assisting is 
taken as an indication that the French 
franc is likely to be stabilized before 
long. The Belgian stabilization loan for 
$100,000,000 has met with immense suc- 
cess in London. The lists for the £7,- 
250,000 allotted to London were closed 
within five minutes, and it is estimated 
that applications for between £100,000,- 
000 and £200,000,000 were made. Seldom 
has a foreign loan achieved such a tri- 
umph, 





DUBLIN MILL SHUTS DOWN 

Dustin, IreLanp, Oct. 25.—The com- 
petition which mills are suffering in the 
Irish Free State from English, Ameri- 
can and Canadian flours has become so 
acute that the large flour milling firm 
of Johnstone, Mooney & O’Brien, Dublin, 
has dismissed all its men and ceased 
grinding indefinitely. The directors have 
made it clear that the closing down has 
nothing to do with the coal shortage, but 
is entirely a question of severe competi- 
tion which makes business impossible. It 
is estimated that over 1,000,000 sacks 
English and Scottish milled flour were 
imported into the south of Ireland dur- 
ing 1925, a sufficient quantity to keep all 
Dublin mills working at full time for a 
year, 





HOLLAND HOME MILLS SLACK 

AmsterpaAM, Hotianp, Oct. 23.—Home 
millers have been reserved in buying 
Wheat, waiting for a more favorable 
market, but the recent further sharp. ad- 
vance in prices, due to the freight situ- 
ation, has made them decide to wait no 
longer. They have, consequently, become 





active buyers. Owing to the liberal ar- 
rivals of imported flour and the chea 
resales that have taken place, home mill- 
ers have found business difficult. Few of 
them are working full time. 





DANISH ECONOMIC CRISIS 
CorpennaGen, Denmark, Oct. 25.— 
Danish industry is passing through a 
very serious economic crisis, and in order 
to help the situation the government is 
introducing two bills, one to provide for 
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direct loans to distressed industries or 
else through a state 
steps are being taken to double the ex- 
isting export credit. The second bill pro- 
vides increased support for the unem- 
ployed, and in order to raise the money 
to do this it is proposed to make a spe- 
cial levy on capital to the amount of 
40,000,000 kronen. The sum required to 
help the distressed industries is esti- 
mated at 23,000,000 kronen, but it is pro- 
posed to guarantee up to 100,000,000. 








The Effect of Soviet Economics Upon 
the Russian Peasant 


By Alfred G. Smaltz 


HE now familiar new economic pol- 
T icy of Soviet Russia came near fail- 

ure in the late months of 1925 and 
early in 1926, owing to the nonmove- 
ment of the first satisfactory grain crop 
Russia has produced since the great fam- 
ine. 

Peasants compose the bulk of Russia’s 
millions, and are both the hope and de- 
spair of that vast undeveloped country. 
By sheer force of numbers and inertia 
they have been the chief factor in shap- 
ing and directing the course of the So- 
viet. All through the centuries the peas- 
ants had lived peacefully in a local com- 
munal organization known as the “mir”— 
the same word being used for “world.” 
The fever and chaos of revolution and 
civil war left them in possession of the 
long hungered for land. However, they 
would have nothing to do with the na- 
tional communism of Lenin. 

The dramatic retreat from communism 
and the institution of the new economic 
policy were due to the passive resist- 
ance of the peasant. Tolstoy did not 
formulate his philosophy of nonresist- 
ance to evil out of thin air. The life of 
the peasants on their own estates fur- 
nished them the thesis, for they had per- 
sisted in existing, generation after gen- 
eration, against overwhelming odds, sim- 
ply by nonresistance to their oppressors. 

The summer season of 1925 gave every 
forecast of a bountiful harvest, and the 
hard pressed controllers of the economic 
life of Soviet Russia read in this outlook 
the hope of their salvation. A stream of 
wheat from the steppes of Russia to the 
congested centers of Europe would be a 
literal stream of pure gold which would 
give source to a return stream of ma- 
terials and machinery so necessary for 
the stabilization of economic conditions 
within the Soviet Union. 

The refusal of the peasant to give up 
his grain must not be attributed to any 
hatred or determination to thwart the 
Soviet powers and their program of for- 


eign trade and domestic rehabilitation. 
The average peasant lives remote from 
Moscow or other centers of population, 
and knows little of the machinery of the 
new government which has secured him 
at least a degree of freedom. 

Bordering the earthen threshing floors 
on the outskirts of every Russian vil- 
lage are clusters of one-story log gran- 
aries where formerly the peasant stored 
his surplus against crop failure, possible 
famine and other emergencies. There 
was often a six to eight years’ supply of 
grain hoarded in these simple storehouses. 

Such granaries were the peasant’s 
banks, from which he drew, not coin, but 
grain, which was quite as negotiable as 
gold in the crude bazaar of his near-by 
market. With a bountiful harvest, what 
could be more natural than to fill the 
family treasure house—empty since the 
great famine? 


CURRENCY UNATTRACTIVE 


Selling for currency has little attrac- 
tion for the simple peasant. He reasons 
that it is safer to have his wealth stored 
in the granary than have too much ready 
money in his pocket on bazaar days; 
also, hasn’t every household a cracked 
samovar bowl or teapot filled with the 
now worthless currency left from the 
days of wild inflation? He fears, nat- 
urally, that the new money may go the 
same way. 

The great interest and need of the 
Russian peasant is manufactured wares, 
cloth to replace the rags in which he has 
been clad so long, tin and iron to patch 
the leaking roofs of his little courtyard, 
glass to make his hut secure from winter 
winds, and parts for his all but worn out 
agricultural machinery. Accustomed as 
he is to the barter method, he desires to 
trade his bag of wheat for the simple 
needs of his daily life at once. He is 
not at all interested in selling his grain 
for money in hope of satisfying his needs 
at a future and indefinite date; if he 











France, and this communal stone oven is still used. A charcoal 

brazier is kept alight in the center of the stone floored oven, the 
gases escaping through crevices in‘the roof. The bread to be baked 
is placed around the interior circumference. 


Te community idea obtains in certain districts of southern 
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does he must accept a sum which in late 
1925 and all of 1926 to date was rapidly 
depreciating in its purchasing power. 

Through the state monopoly of im- 
ports and exports and state banks, the 
tchervonetz have been kept nominally at 
par. Tchervonetz are state bank notes 
backed by bills of exchange, reserves of 
gold and foreign currency. - 

The official bank rate is maintained at 
1.94 rubles to a dollar; that is, a dollar is 
discounted six kopeks, or three cents. A 
truer rate may be found at great risk by 
selling on the speculators’ unofficial 
tchiorni, or Black Bourse. The past 10 
months it has been possible to obtain 
from 2.10 to 2.30 rubles to the dollar by 
this method, or an advance over the bank 
rate of from 8c to 18c per dollar. This 
illegal exchange is a dangerous pastime 
for both natives and foreigners, if de- 
tected. In the case of natives it means 
imprisonment, perhaps death, and for 
foreigners something less drastic but un- 
pleasant. The trade policy of the So- 
viet in brief, as in practice, seems to be to 
maintain a favorable trade balance, even 
if the country starves for material and 
manufactured goods. The state bank’s 
discounts and loans were quadrupled 
from October, 1923, to April, 1926. 
Some of this went for the necessities of 
industrial expansion, rehabilitation of 
railroads, short-time foreign credits, gov- 
ernmental public works, and much mere- 
ly to keep industries going. 

Production has not corresponded to the 
capital outlay. Ineffective and elaborate 
administration and the low standard of 
production and workmanship of Russian 
labor caused articles produced within 
Russia to become more and more costly, 
until they were prohibitive to the peas- 
ant population, which stopped buying, 
completing the vicious circle of high 
prices, little buying and consequent 
smaller exports of grain, less imports 
because of unfavorable trade balance, 
greater scarcity, still higher prices, and 
so on, 

EXPORTS DECLINE 


During the first few months of the 
present fiscal year, exports fell approxi- 
mately $42,000,000. When it became evi- 
dent that the grain crop would not move 
short of confiscation, drastic measures 
were taken. Import duties on many ar- 


_ticles were increased 100 per cent, those 


on wearing apparel being especially high. 
Every one who could had been taking his 
vacation outside of Russia, and returned 
with trunks full of cheap manufactured 
wares from Europe, which still were 
cheap even after paying import taxes. 

The customs now has a prescribed list 
of wearing. apparel permitted entrance, 
all to be used. It is sufficient to state 
that a wardrobe within the list is suffi- 
ciently meager to satisfy the most ex- 
treme proletariat. 

All credits to co-operatives, agricul- 
tural communes’ subsidies, and loans to 
industries, were withdrawn almost over- 
night. Government projects such as pow- 
er plants, road building and other public 
works were only partially carried on. 

A campaign for popular economy was 
inaugurated by the press. Cyerzinsky, 
shortly before his death, inaugurated a 
régime of economy throughout all the 
ramifications of the Soviet organization. 
Various government trade organizations 
were summarily ordered to reduce prices, 
and cuts of as much as 25 per cent were 
made on some classes of manufactured 
goods. This last measure will have but 
little effect, as prices still are ridicu- 
lously high. 


” 7° 


Mr. Smaltz is a well-known lecturer 
and contributor to magazines. For about 
10 years he operated, with his brothers, a 
640-acre stock and grain farm near 
Kingsley, Iowa. In 1922-23 he was sent 
to Russia as director, for the American 
Quakers, of agricultural relief. Mr. 
Smaltz took advantage of this opportu- 
nity to study the living conditions of the 
Russian peasants, especially in relation 
to agricultural production under the 
Soviet government. His observations 
were embodied in articles published in 
The Northwestern Miller during the 
course of 1925. The foregoing article is 
the first of a new series contributed by 
Mr. Smaltz following a second visit to 
Russia, from which country he has just 
returned after a stay of about 18 months. 

—Tnue Eprror. 
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Local Window Display Mediums for Flour 
By Ernest A. Dench 


ILLERS whose sales activities ex- 
M tend to retail grocery stores with- 

in the local trading area are over- 
looking some of the best bets in window 
display publicity. Particularly is this 
the case if their flour is branded and 
more or less known to the housewife. 

Possibly a mill is experiencing trou- 
ble in getting adequate distribution 
among local grocers. The grocer’s line 
of reasoning may be: “I can’t afford to 
push your flours when the public knows 
little about them. So and so’s flour out- 
sells other mills by twenty bags to one. 
They advertise their product to beat the 
band, Come around in a few months 
from now after you have gotten your 
flour well advertised, and maybe we'll 
talk business.” 

One medium which it will pay to call 
into service at this stage of the game is 
window display. “Yes, but how can I 
get such showings in grocery stores when 
these self-same retailers are not yet in- 
terested in my line?” may be your atti- 
tude in the matter. There are several 
practical ways by which you can address 
the housewife via the show window route. 


The Chamber of Commerce 
In many cities today the local cham- 
ber of commerce or board of trade is 
anxious to keep the money at home. A 
comparatively new form of _ publicity 
which has developed is window display. 
Many a chamber of commerce has valu- 
able display space going to waste, with a 
blank wall or a screened window to greet 
ance: stg J instead of using their central 
ocation to boost local products. All it 
involves is a modest expenditure for re- 
modeling the frontage—possibly pulling 
out a blank wall and replacing it with 
a modern show window. When local 
manufacturing interests chip in, the cost 

per member is extremely modest. 


What Syracuse, New York, Has Done 

The Chamber of Commerce, Syracuse, 
met the situation by donations of $10 
apiece, with the privilege of prior use 
of this display medium. 

The chamber owns its own building, 
with club and reception rooms on the 
street floor. The show window utilized 
is seven feet wide, six feet deep and ten 
feet high, with imitation cream stone 
blocks for the permanent background 
and sides. This neutral tint harmonizes 


with most any color scheme called for 
The background is 


by the merchandise. 


provided with a brace of French windows 
through which entry is obtained into the 
show window, and usually artistically 
hung with curtains, across which is a 
dark tone valance, lettered in cream with 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Presents Weekly a Display of 
SYRACUSE PRODUCTS 


Parquet flooring is another feature, 
and the lighting is cared for by concealed 
reflectors from the top front. 

This display medium is: booked solid a 
year ahead, with a weekly change, each 
member being cared for in turn. 


Milling Exhibit in Chamber Window 

Another Chamber of Commerce to give 
local manufacturing interests a public 
view of their products is that of Junction 
City, Kansas. In co-operation with Tyler 
& Co., millers, and the local wholesale 
bakeries, bread consumption was stimu- 
lated by a recent display. The back- 
ground was a scene painted in water 
colors of the wheat fields under the har- 
vest sky. Across the latter, in semi- 
circular formation, was the message: 


“Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food— 


Buy it From Your Grocer.” 

The wheat field part was confined to 
the left rear end, for in front of the 
“sky” near the center of the background 
was a reproduction in water colors, on 
wallboard, of the Aurora Mills, with ele- 
vators and storage bins to the right of 
same. A big sign, considering that the 
buildings were on a miniature scale, 
caught the eye on the main building of 
the mill, and reminded the spectator of 
their famous Tyco brand flour, 

A railroad spur ran in front of the 
mill, with box cars drawn up to the plat- 
form preparatory to being loaded. Each 
car bore an advertisement for the flour. 
Several toy trucks (borrowed from a 
local departmental store) were delivering 
wheat to the mill, the doll drivers wear- 
ing typical wide-brimmed “harvest hats.” 

Next in line along the background, also 
by the wallboard route, was the section 
of a business street, with bakery and 
grocery stores fronting on a paved road- 
way. These stores were not given names, 
so that no charge of favoritism could be 
made. On this roadway a mill truck was 
speeding toward one of the bakeries with 
flour, while a bakery wagon was ob- 
served leaving the plant with bread for 





the grocery stores. Several trucks were 
departing from the grocery stores in all 
directions with bread and groceries for 
housewives. 

With tiny sidewalks in between, the 
floor space was laid out with several 
grass plots, depicted by green stained 
sawdust. ‘There were diminutive signs 
reminding one to “Keep Off the Grass” 
and “Short Cuts Prohibited.” . These 
grass plots were resting places for an 
occasional loaf of bread and a small sack 
of flour. Strips of wallboard painted a 
brownish gray served as the sidewalks. 
The plate glass frontage was framed 
with wallboard cut-outs of trees. 

If your chamber of commerce is not 
offering this modern service to members, 
it is a good subject to bring up at an 
early meeting, at which you will be as- 
sured of plenty of support if the case is 
presented in a convincing manner, The 
facts we have already given will help, of 
course. 


“Home Products Week” 

A preliminary step—one which opens 
the eyes of local manufacturing interests 
to the fact that they are not as well 
known to the public as they ought to be, 
with business going out of town which 
might be kept in the town—is. oftentimes 
a Home Products Week, with appro- 
priate displays by local stores, lectures, 
and possibly an exhibition hall. 

Last fall was the first time that home 
products were given the advantage of 
co-operative advertising in Pocatello, 
Idaho. Under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with the organization 
work in charge of E. J. Fjeldsted, man- 
ager, this first Home Products Show was 
a success from every angle. “We feel 
sure that this will be an annual event,” 
predicts Mr. Fjeldsted, “and will have a 
very good effect upon our buying popula- 
tion, directing their attention to Idaho 
products.” 

Several local concerns were represent- 
ed in the show window of the White 
House Market, but the lion’s share of the 
space was secured by a local flour mill. 
For example, large household: sacks of 
flour were stacked in each rear corner, 
with 5-lb bags of pancake, whole wheat 
and graham flour on the floor, in be- 
tween baskets of apples.. The words 
“Home Products” were spelled on the 
floor in the foreground with roasted cof- 
fee beans over a heavy layer of white 
beans with which the floor was complete: 



















































Exploitation 


ly covered. Artistic tubing effects were 
achieved with white and orange crepe 
paper at the rear center and the front 
sides of the plate glass frontage. Stacks 
of canned vegetables were stationed at 
each rear center side. 


What Are Local Banks Doing? 

Have you noticed how the window dis- 
play habit is spreading to banks? Lots of 
them have thrown aside their reputed 
conservativeness to advertising, removed 
the row,of iron bars and have blossomed 
forth with show windows the equal of 
any retail establishment, if we except de- 
partmental and furniture stores with 
their extensive display frontages. 

“Extreme conservatism in bank adver- 
tising is rapidly dying out,” remarked H. 
E. Martin, assistant advertising manager 
of the Guardian Savings & Trust Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in an interview. “Banks 
are not immune from modern advertising 
tendencies. Take my own city, for ex- 
ample. One bank pioneered in window 
display, and the others had to follow suit, 
to keep new accounts coming their way. 
It is not the idea of bank window dis- 
play work to take depositors from an- 
other bank, but .to create and convert 
new depositors—the kind who hide their 
savings around the house. We never 
take a dig at other banks. There are 
enough prejudiced folks with the hoard- 
ing instinct to make window displays 
well worth the time, expense and effort. 


Bank Boosting of Local Products 


“You can divide bank displays into 
three groups: (a) facts and figures; (b) 
the object lesson in thrift; (c) the boost- 
ing of local products. This not only 
helps to keep money in local circulation, 
but is also of interest to visitors. Ohio 
is a big corn growing state, so we deemed 
it helpful to stage a trim around the by- 
products of corn. The different products 
were grouped in glass jars, backed up 
by explanatory cards, At the right side 
a large showcard blazoned forth with 


BYPRODUCTS 

OF CORN: 
Rubber substitute; starch; sugar, corn 
sirup; adhesive paste; corn oil. 
OF A GROWING SAVINGS ACCOUNT: 
A reserve for emergencies; confidence 
for the future; the habit of thrift; the 
accumulation of interest. 

“In the above manner we contrived to 
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t some direct advertising out of the ex- 
hibit. Whether or not we open up any 
new accounts through the boosting of 
local products, we are glad to lend what 
aid we can because it is good for the 
community—and a bank should be to the 
fore in this work.” 

The reason we have quoted Mr. Mar- 
tin’s comments is because we want you 
to know how a progressive bank feels 
about window display. 

It isn’t necessary to be a depositor to 
get a local bank with display facilities to 
exploit your flour in one of its weekly 
showings, so you need have no qualms on 
this score. Possibly when your bank 
sees their depositors being played up by 
competing banks, they will be moved to 
install a show window. 


An Example From Texas 


The local advertising club has charge 
of the two show windows of the United 
States National Bank, Galveston, Texas. 
The club committee responsible for them 
recently gave the Texas Star Flour Mills 
some valuable publicity. Both show win- 
dows were employed, with sacks of the 
flour in neat array against the back- 
ground. On the floor in the foreground 
were little heaps of flour in the various 
refining stages, with explanatory signs 
telling the story stage by stage. It 
proved very interesting to the public, 
which did not realize the processes neces- 
sary before the wheat kernels are con- 
verted into bread. 


A Local Window Display Service 


Let us assume you have sold your 
chamber of commerce or bank on a flour 
window display. You want it to be a 
good one, so that it will register a high 
percentage in consumer interest. You 
have no one on your staff with decorating 
talents, and you hesitate to make your 
first splurge in an amateurish way. 

In such a case we would advise call- 
ing in the reliable aid of a local window 
display service, which specializes in in- 
stalling all kinds of displays. The owner 


al 
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of this company is usually a man who 
has had practical experience as a display 
manager for a retail store, but who is 
now a free lance. His fees will be 
found moderate, but the cost of the dis- 
play will, of course, depend on its elab- 
orateness and the expensive “props” that 
are necessary. The size of the show window 
will automatically regulate the expendi- 
ture, if the space is limited. Give the 


display concern some idea of what you 
are prepared to spend, and it will offer 
suggestions for your consideration. 

After the trim has been in a week, 
what then? Initial production costs can 
be reduced by routing the display to the 
best grocery customers in your territory, 
giving the exhibit a three or six days’ 
showing in each store, and then removing 
it to the next store on your list. 


The Menace of the Corn Borer 


the corn borer is outlined in the 

November issue of Commerce 
Monthly published by the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York. The article 
places the corn borer in a class with the 
boll weevil from the standpoint of poten- 
tial destructiveness. Continuing, the 
bank says: 

“The borer has in this one season trav- 
eled westward 75 miles. Infestation in 
the United States now extends all along 
the shores of Lake Erie, reaching in a 
broad band through New York, Penn- 
sylvania and northern Ohio, north along 
part of the shore of Lake Huron, and 
westward as far as Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and into five counties of Indiana. This 
brings it well beyond the Lake Erie 
watershed into territory where the wat- 
ercourses lead into the heart of the corn 
belt. The ultimate spread of the borer 
throughout’ the corn belt and other corn 
producing areas seems inevitable. 

“The first response of Canadian farm- 
ers to the onslaughts of the borer has 
been a reduction of corn acreage. In 
Essex County, for example, the borer 
was discovered in 1922. Infestation was 
still light in 1923, and approximately 100,- 
000 acres were planted to corn in that 
year. With increasing borer damage, 
acreage had by 1926 been reduced to 
40,000, with the prospect of only 20,000 
acres in 1927. Around Chatham, in the 


N te of drastic measures to check 
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neighboring county of Kent, last year 
about half the tillable land was planted 
to corn, a proportion similar to that in 
Iowa. This year the acreage was re- 
duced 90 per cent and the small quantity 
planted has been practically all ruined 
by the borer. Some control over the de- 
gree of infestation and the consequent 
damage can undoubtedly be exerted, and 
corn will continue to be raised as it is in 
Europe. But to grow corn in the pres- 
ence of the borer will require revolution- 
ary changes in methods of harvesting 
and handling. The yield per acre will 
probably be lower and the cost higher, 
not only for the corn itself but for the 
live stock to which it is so largely fed. 

“The most promising point of external 
attack against the insect itself seems to 
be during hibernation. Stalks or stubble 
left standing in the field are among the 
best winter harbors for the borer. When 
the stalks are plowed under, the larve 
sooner or later find their way to the sur- 
face and harbor in scattered débris found 
there. Plowing clean enough to prevent 
the presence of a dangerous amount of 
débris is difficult to secure with present 
plows, but engineers are working on 
models with wider bottoms which, when 
perfected, may well make plowing an 
effective means of control. 

“Another and even more promising 
means of eliminating stubble harbors for 
the borer lies in the use on standard 
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harvesting machinery of low cutting at- 
tachments already developed to a fairly 
satisfactory stage. 

“Corn breeding, initiated by the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, is an 
extremely. promising means of reducing 
damage from the borer, although this, 
like the development of parasites, is a 
tedious process and the results can be- 
come effective only slowly. No strains 
of marked immunity from borer attack 
have been discovered, but as the heaviest 
infestation occurs in early planted corn, 
efforts are being bent toward the develop- 
ment of quick maturing strains which 
can be planted late and will yet give a 
heavy yield. 

“Fertilizer is an additional aid in has- 
tening the maturity of late planted corn 
of all varieties, but to a considerable ex- 
tent it depends for its effectiveness upon 
soil and season. While a change of hab- 
its is always possible, the effects of hu- 
midity, so far observed, indicate the 
probability of some variation in borer 
infestation not only from year to year 
but from place to place. 

“Not only is dryness hard upon the lar- 
ve in winter quarters, but a period of 
dry weather during the moth season ap- 
pears to shorten the life of the moths 
and curtail the number of eggs laid. Low 
lying lands characterized by swamp-for- 
est growths show heavier infestation than 
upland regions. 

“All in all, there is ground for en- 
couragement in the fight against the corn 
borer. The joint efforts of trained ex- 
perts are rapidly developing a technic of 
attack, but alertness on the part of 
farmers and of business men_ inter- 
ested in the welfare of agriculture to 
learn these methods and put them into 
practice is essential. The farmer is on 
the firing line, and without his help no 
one else can save the situation. Slipshod 
methods, uneconomic practices, must go; 
new adjustments, financial and other- 
wise, must be made. But, in the end, 
corn will remain king.” 


An interesting window display was arranged recently by the Sperry Flour Co. in a specially lighted window of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San Francisco. A model 
of the first flour mill operated by the Sperry company was displayed. Below it were pictures of the present day Sperry mills, while om either side were cartons and 
bags of flour and other products manufactured by the company. In the foreground were glass containers displaying various grains. High intensity illumination was used 
at night as well as special daylight illumination, which served to counteract reflections and to bring out the best impression of the goods. 
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ARMISTICE DAY 


As a rule, New York leads the country 
in the declaration of holidays, and west- 
ern millers in the city find this a source 
of complaint. This year, however, the 
New York Produce Exchange, alon 
with the stock market and New Yor 
Grain Futures Market, stayed open on 
Armistice Day. There was not very 
great activity on the floor, and many of 
the members recalled Nov. 11 eight years 
ago, when they organized a parade up 
Broad Street, past the frenzied crowds 
at Wall Street and on to the upper part 
of town. This year at 11 a.m., and for 
two minutes thereafter, there was a sus- 
pension of trading, with a respectful 
silence as a tribute. 

The Armistice Day parade up Fifth 
Avenue came to an end in Central Park 
at the unveiling of a flag pole given to 
the city by Mrs. Charles A. Robinson, 
the National Flag Lady of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
and wife of Charles A. Robinson, of 
Robinson & Sweet, grain brokers in the 
exchange. 


NEW YORK 


There were few flour sales made last 
week, except on routine orders. The 
trade is showing little interest in taking 
on long lines. There was no response 
to the slight drop in wheat at the close 
of the week, and buyers indicated that 
only a decided break would incline them 
toward purchases of any size. For the 
most part the trade feels that it has 
enough flour on order to take care of its 
immediate and near future requirements. 
Taken as a whole, brokers and jobbers 
report that, while October was a ood 
month, November thus far has en 
quiet. However, as this has been the 
trend of the trade here in other years, 
the lull is not unexpected. 

Shipping Directions Scarce——If mills 
could get shipping directions on all the 
flour previously sold, it is believed they 
would not be disturbed over the present 
lack of sales. Difficulty is still experi- 
enced in getting flour ordered out, and 
representatives are receiving constant 
reminders from their mills that direc- 
tions are earnestly needed. 

Spot Situation—There has been very 
little reselling reported recently, and the 
only instances of low prices are where a 
mill makes a very great concession. 
Prices reflected the lower turn of wheat 
last week, with little result beyond gen- 
erally upset conditions. 

Export Business—Flour buyers are 
showing little interest in American flour 
which, coupled with the freight situa- 
tion, is making the export market very 
quiet. : 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Nov. 13, in 
jutes: spring fancy patents $7.75@8.15 
bbl, standard patents $7.85@7.70, clears 
$7.15@7.50; spring high glutens, $7.85 
@8.10; hard winter short patents $7.40 
@7.90, straights $6.85@7.35; soft winter 
straights, $6.30@7. 

NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,143, the previous week 
1,059, and the same week a year ago 
1,161. 

C. C. Ladd, of the Osceola (Mo.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., sailed Nov. 13 on the 
Leviathan for a cruise through the Med- 
iterranean, to be gone until spring. 

Arthur S. Cain, vice president and 
treasurer of the Cain Bros. Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas, spent several days 
in New York last week while on a busi- 
ness trip through the East. 

Joseph J. McMahon, formerly of 
Burke & McMahon, is now located at 
room 907, 25 Beaver Street, handling 
the accounts of the Stokes Milling Co., 
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Watertown, S. D., and the Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 

The firm of H. C. & C. F. Menzen- 
maier has been established, with an office 
at 27 Beaver Street, and will represent 
the Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas, in the metropolitan district. 

The Guy A. Thomas Co., Minneapolis, 
has opened offices at 26 Broadway, the 
Standard Oil Building, also in the Dun 
Building, Buffalo, in the Continental & 
Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, and 
in the Baker Building, Minneapolis. 


One of the large gas ovens in the Con- 
sumers’ Pie & Baking Corporation, 
Fourth Avenue, between First and Sec- 
ond streets, Brooklyn, exploded last 
week, injuring one man and driving more 
than 100 employees to the street. The 
building was severely rocked by the 
blast, and practically every window was 
shattered. 

Among millers in New York last week 
were J. J. Carter, of the Wood River 
(Neb.) Roller Mills, W. H. Yohe, man- 
ager of hard wheat sales for the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, Kansas, 
O. F. Olesen, of the Red Crown Milling 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, J. K. Mullen, 
president of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, and G. T. Williams, 
general manager of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn. 

B. H. Wunder, president of the New 
York Produce Exchange, has been in- 
vited to speak over the radio from sta- 
tion WNYC in the near future, to re- 
view the accomplishments and advan- 
tages of the New York grain futures 
market. On Nov. 9 he addressed the 
Men’s Club of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Bayonne, N. J., on the same subject. 
There is a growing interest in this fea- 
ture of the New York market, and busi- 
ness men in the metropolitan district 
are anxious to be informed regarding it. 


BUFFALO 


Flour buyers dropped out on _ the 
easier wheat market, and could not be 
persuaded to take their commitments of 
previous weeks. They seem to think that 
the mills should have foreseen this de- 
cline, and express their dissatisfaction 
in no uncertain terms. 

A few lots, just enough to satisfy im- 
mediate wants, are being taken, but this 
condition is far from unusual at this 
time of the year. Veteran salesmen 
claim that spurts of good business al- 
ways are succeeded by dull spells which 
seem endless, while the good weeks are 
more easily forgotten. 

Buffalo quotations, Nov. 13: spring 
fancy patents $8.40@8.50 bbl, standard 
patent $7.50@7.60, clears $7.10@7.20, sec- 
ond clears $43.50 ton; hard winters $8.15 
@8.35, straights $7.75@7.80; semolina, 
No. 2, 5¥%c lb, bulk, New York, lake-and- 
rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, Nov. 13, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.80@9.85 
bbl; pastry, $8.50@8.60; rye, $6.75@7. 

Output of Buffalo mills as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 8-13 ....... 238,000 193,397 81 

Previous week .. 238,000 198,450 83 

Year ago ....... 238,000 211,039 89 

Two years ago... 223,500 197,810 83 

Three years ago. 166,500 138,265 77 
* NOTES 


A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & 
Co., grain, is in Milwaukee. 

Joseph W. Hannes, general manager 
of the Thornton-Chester Milling Co., has 
been ill for two weeks. 

W. H. Bliss, veteran salesman for the 
Big Diamond Mills: Co., Minneapolis, at 
Albany, N. Y., visited the Buffalo office 
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with prices generally 15c bbl lower and 
practically no trading. 

Closing prices, Nov. 13, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
r 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $7.85@8.10, standard patent $7.35@ 
7.60; hard winter short patent $7.75@8, 
straight $7.25@7.50; soft winter short 
patent $6.85@7.10, straight (near-by) 
$5.85@6.10. 


of the Commander-Larabee Corporation 
here last week. 

The grist mill owned and operated by 
Demsey & Fraser, Fort Covington, N. 
(, recently was burned. 

F. F. Henry, vice president and Buf- 
falo manager of the Washburn Crosby, 
Co., left for Minneapolis late last week. 

T. C. Estee, vice president and man- 
ager of the Washburn Crosby Co. at 
New York, visited the Buffalo office last 
week. 

H. C. Veatch, eastern representative 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, is making a trip through New 
England. 

The Leeson Grain Co. has leased one 
of the elevators of the Globe Elevator 
Co., known as Elevator B, and located 
on the Erie Railroad. The Leeson Co. 
will begin operations at the elevator on 
Dec. 1. 

At the regular weekly luncheon and 
dinner of the Buffalo Flour Club, the fol- 
lowing were made members: W. J. Mul- 
lin, of the Novadel Process Corporation ; 
Frank Schonhart, of the Cargill Grain 
Co; Max F. Cohn, of the Sunset Feed & 
Grain Co. 


NOTES 

Canada is beginning to export some 
flour via Baltimore. 

Included in receipts last week were 
18,666 bbls flour and 152 tons millfeed 
destined for export. 

Most of the Canadian wheat arriving 
here last week graded No. 1 hard and 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 dark northern spring. 

Thomas H. Seal, for many years su- 
perintendent of the Baltimore & Ohio 
elevators, has recovered from his recent 
illness. 

Charles W. Wells, of R. C. Wells & 
Co., grain, hay and feed, was operated 
on for appendicitis last week, and was 
said to be doing well. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board of the Bethlehem Steel Co., will 
be the guest of honor and the principal 
speaker at a dinner to be given by the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce on 
Dec. 2. 

Visitors last week included H. F, 
Marsh, assistant manager of the Inter- 
national Milling Co., Minneapolis, Fran- 
cis H. Robinson, general manager of the 
Munson Steamship Co., and W. H. 
Quain, of M. B. Jones & Co., Inc., grain, 


M. A. McCarruy. 
PHILADELPHIA 


The flour nfarket is unsettled, influ- 
enced by the downward tendency of 
wheat. Consumptive requirements are 
being satisfied to a large extent by de- 
liveries on contracts made two or three 
months ago at prices considerably below 
those now prevailing. The volume of 


new business transacted is small. With New York. C. H. Dorsey. 
colder weather, it is hoped that the mar- Doone 8 
ket will show improvement. There is PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales were light last week, but 
shipping directions improved. There ap- 
pears to be a tendency on the part of 
buyers to await a break in prices, and 
the fluctuations last week did not interest 
them to any marked degree. On the 
whole, stocks of flour in the hands of the 
larger consumers are ample to carry 
them for several months. 

Mill representatives made some. at- 
tractive propositions to. bakers last week 
in order to secure bookings: A_ few 
good-sized sales were made, mostly for 
deferred shipment. 

Clears were in good demand, the price 
of them being almost as high as that 
of standard patents. Sales of soft win- 
ter flour continued brisk, the bulk of the 
business going to cracker manufacturers. 
Semolina was quoted at 4%c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Demand was light. 

Flour quotations, Nov. 13, cotton 98's, 
Pittsbuggh: spring wheat short patent 
$7.75@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7.25@ 
7.75; hard winter short patent $7.50@8, 
standard patent $7@7.50; spring clears, 
$6.50@7.25; soft winter, $6@6.25, bulk. 


NOTES 


Forrest Hollenbach, aged 15, of New 
Tripoli, Pa., who'was caught in the shaft- 
ing of his father’s grist mill and whirled 
about for several minutes before his 
plight was discovered, is in a critical 
condition in the Sacred Heart Hospital, 
Allentown. 

The executive committee meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association at 
the Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, has 
been postponed from Nov. 15 until Nov. 
22, due to the president and secretary 
being at the meeting of the national as- 
sociation council in Chicago, Nov: 15-16. 

Thirty-one dealers in feedingstuffs and 
fertilizer have been prosecuted for vio- 
lating the laws of the state which regu- 
late the sale of these products, according 
to Dr. James W. Kellogg, director of the 
bureau of foods and chemistry, Pennsy]- 
vania department of agriculture. 

C. C. Larus. 


little doing for export. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Nov. 13: spring first 
patent $8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.75 
@8.10, first clear $7.50@7.75; hard win- 
ter short patent $7.85@8.35, straight $7.50 
@7.85; soft winter straight, $6@6.75. 


NOTES 


H. F. Marsh, assistant manager of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
recently was on ’change. 

A special meeting of the Commercial 
Exchange was held on the floor Nov. 8, 
when proposals for enhancing the value 
of certificates of membership were dis- 
cussed. These have been referred to a 
committee for further consideration. 

The monthly meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club was held at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Nov. 12, at 12:15 
pm. The committee appointed for the 
party to be given to poor children of the 
city during Christmas week reported 
that arrangements are being made for 
an even better entertainment than was 
provided last year. A pleasing feature 
of the dinner was a large birthday cake 
with eight candles, one each for the fol- 
lowing members whose birthdays occur 
in November: Hubert J. Horan, Levi 
G. West, George King, Edward Knigh- 
ton, W. O. Fehling, John Willard Craig, 
Joseph P. Rodgers and George John- 
son. 

Samvuet S. DaNIELs. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour received a jolt last week as a 
result of the bearish maneuvers at Chi- 
cago, yet it held better than wheat. De- 
mand was fair for export, under the cir- 
cumstances, but quiet in the domestic 
market, although a sharp drop in tem- 
perature stimulated consumptive buying 
and enabled local dealers to reduce 
stocks somewhat. It is thought that a 
continuation of snappy, sunshiny weath- 
er would make business hum. It has 
stirred up the demand for corn products 
and buckwheat flour, and already the 
leading cracker and cake bakers are 
busily engaged in preparing for the 
Christmas rush. 

Sales were fair up to midweek, prin- 
cipally of near-by soft winter straight 
at and around $6, bulk, for export, with 
an occasional car or so of standard 
spring and hard winter straight selling 
to the domestic trade. In the case of 
soft winters, western stock is held at a 
stiff premium over near-by, as the dif- 
ference in the cost of the grain indi- 
cates, The difference between springs 
and hard winters continues to shrink, 


BOSTON 


Flour sales have been few, and lib- 
eral concessions frequently have been 
necessary. The amount of flour held by 
the trade remaining unsold is small, 
while there is not much on mill books 
for delivery in the near future. The 
trade is entering the winter with a small- 
er supply of flour on hand or due than 
for several years. Up to the present, 
most buyers have been able to purchase 
what flour they needed at prices consid- 
erably under mill quotations. . This -has 
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led the trade to believe-that the market 
is due for a material decline. 

Flour prices, Nov. 13, mill shipment, 

r 196 lbs, in sacks: spring first patents 
$9@9.15 bbl, standard patent $7.85@ 
8.85, first clear $7.50@8.85; hard winter 

atents, $7.50@8, soft winter patents 
$7.20@8.10, straight $6.65@7.15, clear 
$6.50@6.65. 

* * 

Recent visitors to the Grain & Flour 
Exchange included Arthur S. Cain, sales 
manager for the William Kelly Milling 
Co.. Hutchinson, Kansas; F. E. Stubbs, 
sales manager for the Wells (Minn.) 
Flour Mills; W. E. Ashe, sales manager 
of the feed department of the Mapl- 
Flake Mills, Inc., Buffalo; C. H. Morris, 
of the Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

Louis W. DePass. 








Convention Calendar 











Nov. 18. — Southwestern Millers’ 
League, semiannual meeting at Kansas 
City; C. V. Topping, Kansas City, secre- 
tary. 

Nov. 18.—Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion, special meeting at Columbus; 
Frank H. Tanner, 205 Wilson Avenue, 
Columbus, secretary. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1—New England Bak- 
ers’ Association, annual meeting at Bos- 
ton; H. D. Likins, Room 312, 465 Stuart 
Street, Boston, Mass., secretary. 

Jan. 10-11.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, midyear meeting at Harris- 
burg; C. C. Latus, 48 Methodist Build- 
ing. 524 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. 

Jan. 16-19.—New York State Bakers’ 
Association, annual meeting at Lake 
Placid (N. Y.) Club; Frank A. Lyon, 17 
East Forty-first Street, New York City, 
secretary. 

Jan. 25-27.—Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
annual convention at Columbus; Fred D. 
Pfening, 310 Commerce Building, Colum- 
bus, secretary. 

Feb. 7-8.—Potomac States Association, 
midwinter convention at Baltimore, Md. 
J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary. 

April 19-20.—Nebraska Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, meeting at Lincoln. C. 
E. Masterman, Gooch Food Products Co., 
Lincoln, secretary. 

June 13-15.—Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation, annual meeting at Werners- 
ville; C. C. Latus, 48 Methodist Build- 
ing, 524 Pennsylvania Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary. 





AMERICAN FLOUR REPORTED 
SLOW SALE AT SHANGHAI 


Suanenat, Curna, Oct. 18.—Shanghai 
mills recently have purchased consider- 
able quantities. of Canadian wheat. 
Daily arrivals of Chinese wheat from 
the interior amount to about 1,000 tons, 
and local mills have purchased it up to 
December delivery. There is no business 
passing in American flour, buyers’ ideas 
being out of line with those of sellers. 
Exchange has been unfavorable. 

D. ARaAKIE. 





FORWARD BUYING HINDERED 

G.iascow, Scot.anp, Oct. 23.—Glasgow 
importers report that Canadian millers 
complain that they cannot secure freights 
for November, and are thus unable to 
operate in the export market. The na- 
ture of the rival goods that are taking 
the flour space in the steamships is not 
known, but it is surmised that Nova 
Scotian coal is being sent over to sup- 
plement our meager supplies while the 
coal stoppage in our mines lasts. What- 
ever the cause, the lack of freights is 
making the’ flour market tight, because 
it precludes the opportunity of increas- 
ing the volume of supplies before the 
close of navigation. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN IRELAND 

Betrast, Iretanp, Oct. 25.—There have 
been large arrivals of both Kansas and 
American soft winter wheat flours, a 
considerable quantity of which has been 
put into store. It was bought at much 
lower figures than now prevail, and im- 
porters can afford to wait until they can 
secure their price without slaughtering 
a flour. Bakers will only buy cheap 
ots. 
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CHICAGO 


There was not much activity in the lo- 
cal flour market last week. Buying was 
mainly to cover current requirements, 
with occasional sales for larger amounts. 
The wheat market commenced to sag, 
and buyers feel that prices may go to 
lower levels. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—In spite of the 
fact that spring wheat flour prices were 
much higher than those of hard winter 
brands, flour from the Northwest was in 
best request. Buying was not active, but 
there were a few sales of 1,000 to 1,300 
bbls, and several car lot bookings. These 
were mainly in patents, but fair-sized 
orders of clears were also taken. 

Hard Winter Flour.——The demand for 
hard winters lacks snap, and although 
there is some business being done daily, 
individual sales are in very small lots. 
The heavy buying season is over, and 
during that period considerable flour was 
sold, so that mill representatives can 
only expect present orders to cover cur- 
rent requirements. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Mill representa- 
tives report very little interest in soft 
wheat flour. Sales of single car lots are 
reported, but cracker and pie bakers re- 
fuse to anticipate their needs. Prices 
are not considered high, but bakers will 
not be stampeded into buying, regardless 
of attractive offerings. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, Nov. 13: spring top 
patent $7.25@7.75 bbl, standard patent 
$7@7.35, first clear $6.25@6.80, second 
clear $4.50@4.80; hard winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.25, 95 per cent patent $6.60@ 
6.85, straight $6.45@6.65, first clear 
$5.85@6.10; soft winter short patent $6.75 
@7.15, standard patent $6.20@6.70, 
straight $6.05@6.50, first clear $5.80@ 
5.90. 

Duruwm.—The buying spurt of a week 
ago did not hold up last week. Prices 
declined somewhat, but manufacturers 
look for further breaks. Sales last week 


were scattered, and mainly in single car 
lots. Shipping directions continue good. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, Nov. 6, at 
454,c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 442c; 
No. 3 semolina, 4%c; durum patent, 
414,@4%6c. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Mov. ToD ..ctecvcecvecses 37,000 92 
Previous week ......+.... 34,000 85 
WOOP GOD ciwdcaccceccctses 36,000 90 
Two years @BO ......-5655 33,000 82 


NOTES 


J. W. McKee, of the Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., was a recent visitor 
to this market. 

Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers, returned on Nov. 10 
from a trip to New York. 

Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, St. Louis, spent qa few days last 
week visiting the trade here. 

H. E. Marshall and George Stewart, 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, visited this concern’s local offices last 
week, 

C. D. McKenzie, president of the Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., was 
in Chicago on Nov. 10, calling on the 
trade. 

Frank Reese, formerly with the H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co., is now traveling in 
Wisconsin for Chapin & Co., mixed feed 
manufacturers, Chicago. 

L. B. Chapman, president of the Wal- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, was in Chicago, Nov. 12, leaving lat- 
er for the central states. 

Nelson H. Garter has been employed 
to travel in Michigan for the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., making his 
headquarters at Lansing. 

R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, attended the meet- 
ing of the Southern Mixed Feed Manu- 








From Flour Barrels to Cheese Boxes 





Parfrey Mill on Pine Creek, Richland Center, Wis. 


NE of the first saw mills in Wisconsin stood on Pine Creek at Richland 


Center. 


That was in the lead boom days at Galena, when logs were 


floated down the Pine, Wisconsin and Mississippi rivers to provide tim- 


bers for the mines. 


In the forties, another wheel was put in Pine Creek alongside the saw 


mill, and a flour mill started. 
flour sold in Boston. 


It became quite an institution. 


Some of its 


Of late years the Parfrey Co., Richland Center, has been utilizing both 


saw and flour mill in the manufacture of cheese boxes. 


Logs from the Pine 


and Wisconsin river bottom lands are brought down and sawed into veneers, 
which go to the ancient flour mill, where they are manufactured into cheese 


boxes. 


With dairying instead of wheat growing the big farming business in 
southwestern Wisconsin now, the 80-year-old flour mill, in turning out cheese 
boxes instead of flour, is serving the new needs of farmers perhaps as well 
as it used to serve the old ones in the days when grist was hauled to the 


Pine Creek mills. 
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facturers’ Association at Nashville, 
Nov. 9-10. 

John I. Logan, president of the In- 
dustrial Appliance Co., has returned 
from a trip to Kentucky, where he visit- 
ed old friends in the trade. 

Martin Luther, vice president of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., was in Chicago 
last week visiting the mill’s local semo- 
lina representative, Fred A. Hamilton. 


The H. P. Schmidt Milling Co.’s branch 
office at Green Bay, Wis., suffered from 
fire damage early this month. Fortu- 
nately, stocks were light, so the damage 
did not exceed $1,000. 


The Industrial Appliance Co. recently 
issued two attractive circulars, termed 
“Knowing What We Do” and “To Sat- 
isfy Your Trade.” These describe this 
concern’s maturing system and the bene- 
fits to be derived from using it. 


George R. Flach, vice president of the 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, ac- 
companied by his wife, was here Nov. 11. 
He was returning from a trip to Minne- 
apolis and Kansas City, and while here 
visited the local offices of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc. 


Grover G. Jones, president of the 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, IIL, is 
on a business trip to Nashville and 
Memphis, Tenn., and other southern 
points. Mr. Jones reports that new feed 
equipment which is being installed in his 
mill is expected to be in operation late 
in November. 


MILWAUKEE 


Interest immediately followed the 
wheat decline on Nov. 12 and the easy 
close, and a good many flour buyers took 
advantage of the situation. In view of 
the fact that each soft spot in wheat 
recently has found new buying interest, 
the relatively more severe downward 
movement which developed late last week 
may confidently be expected to stimulate 
flour sales. Previously, trade was quiet, 
and but for a moderate quantity of small 
lot business to meet consumptive re- 
quirements, mills reported little activity. 
Asking limits have been reduced 20@25c 
bbl. Quotations, Nov. 13: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $7.75 
@8.05 bbl, straight $7.35@7.55, first 
clear $6.50@6.95, and second clear $4.50 
@4.80, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

A reduction in mill limits on Kansas 
patent has had the effect of developing 
numerous sales, although in no instance 
was the quantity embraced by an indi- 
vidual order of any consequence. The 
trade manifested little interest in offer- 
ings until wheat sagged sharply. Flour 
took perhaps less of a decline, for pre- 
vious limits were relatively low. The 
trade is well covered on Kansas patents, 
and this leaves but a small segment to 
furnish current business. Resellers are 
moderately active, and describe the at- 
titude of customers favorable as to price. 
The larger interests, however, cannot be 
interested except at concessions, which 
mill representatives were not in a posi- 
tion to grant. Prices are 10@20c bbl 
lower. Quotations, Nov. 13: fancy brands 
hard winter wheat patent $7.35@7.40 
bbl, straight $7.10@7.20, and first clear 
$6.15@6.25, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


Richard Jones, of the Iowa Milling 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, called on Mil- 
waukee trade on Nov. 12. 

D. W. McKercher, of the McKercher 
Milling Co., Wisconsin Rapids, president 
of the Central Retail Feed Association, 
spent a day in Milwaukee last week. 

John R. Davis, pioneer flour miller of 
the Fox River valley, but more recently 
in the lumber industry, died last week 
at Oshkosh. He was 78 years of age, 
and had resided at Neenah. 


The Donahue-Stratton Co., operating 
the two main Chicago & North Western 
elevators at Milwaukee, is installing an 
additional 10,000-bu grain drier in its 
Rialto house at a cost of about $25,000. 
Drying equipment in Milwaukee eleva- 
tors is being taxed this season, due to 
the high moisture content of coarse 
grains, especially corn. L. E. Meyer. 





Approximately one third of the capital 
invested in the industries of Pennsyl- 
vania is in agriculture. 
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RTIONS of the text of Mr. Street's handbook on the law as it applies to 
the flour business and the allied branches of trade and commerce are being 


published in these columns. 


This volume, which has been in process of com- 


ilati: or several years, is an important contribution to the literature of the 
ee ee Copies may be had from The Miller Publishing Co., 118 
South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., at $5 each. 


Fraudulent Conveyances and Other Frauds 


HE Alabama supreme court, follow- 
Tins the view expressed by other 

courts of the country, holds that the 
right of a creditor to have his debtor’s 
veleatiey conveyance of property to the 
debtor’s wife or other third person set 
aside as being fraudulent is not limited 
to creditors whose debts were incurred 
before the conveyance was made, but ex- 
tends to subsequent claimants. 

But it is held that the right of a sub- 
sequent creditor to have the conveyance 
canceled depends upon the existence of 
actual fraud in the transaction. Fraud 
is never presumed, the court declares, 
and to defeat a transfer of a debtor’s 
property on that ground fraudulent in- 
tent must be clearly established. Mere 
withholding of a deed from record on the 
part of the grantee is insufficient to show 
that the conveyance was made with im- 
proper motives. (Mathews vs. J. S. Car- 
roll Mercantile Co., 70 So. 143.) 


In a suit brought by a West Virginia 
milling company to set aside a convey- 
ance by an insolvent debtor to his wife 
as being in fraud of its creditors, the 
supreme court of appeals of that state 
decided that the burden was on the wife 
to establish by clear and convincing 
proof that the property was purchased 
for her with her own means. The court 
holds that if the evidence shows that the 
only means she had was money received 
from her mother’s estate 25 or 30 years 
before her husband’s conveyance to her, 
and that she turned the money over to 
him, taking no note or writing evidencing 
the transaction as a loan, and neither of 
them keeping an account thereof, the 
presumption must be that she intended 
to give him the money, precluding her 
from holding the property conveyed to 
her, as against his creditors. (R. D. 
Johnson Milling Co. vs. Read, 85 S. E. 
726.) 

_- * 

The giving by a corporation of a 
mortgage to secure payment of a note 
for flour or other supplies already fur- 
nished and those to be furnished for the 
purpose of enabling the company to con- 
tinue its operations does not constitute 
a fraudulent conveyance as to other cred- 
itors of the corporation. (In re Grocers’ 
Baking Co., 266 Fed. 900.) 

. - 

The right of a debtor to transfer goods 
to a creditor in payment of a bona fide 
debt, although operating as a disadvan- 
tage to other creditors, was upheld by 
the Colorado supreme court in the case 
of Farmers’ Union Milling & Elevator 
Co. vs. Loveland Farmers’ Co-operative 
Produce Co., 225 Pac. 256, and it was 
decided that possession of the trans- 
ferred property having been given to the 
grantee creditor, there could be no sub- 
sequent valid attachment of the property 
by another creditor. : 

It is to be noted, however, that the 
facts in this case did not call for appli- 
cation of the rule under which a trans- 
fer made by an insolvent debtor within 
four months preceding bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings is voidable when operating as 
a preference over other creditors. 


TRANSFERS FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS 


A corporation being indebted to a mill- 
ing company and others, its secretary 
and a manager signed an order 
directing payment of funds due the cor- 
poration to the milling company, in trust 
for itself and the other creditors. Plain- 
tiff, one of the claimants, sought to sub- 


ject these funds to satisfaction of his 
claim in full, to the exclusion of the 
other creditors, by garnishment proceed- 
ings, in which he asserted that the order 
was not in form a valid assignment for 
the benefit of the corporation’s creditors, 
and was further defective for want of 
authority of the secretary and general 
manager to sign it. Reviewing the liti- 
gation, the Oregon supreme court held 
that, since the order provided for pro- 
rating of the funds among all the cred- 
itors, it was a valid assignment under 
the Oregon law. As to the authority of 
the officer to sign the order, the court 
decided that, in the absence of proof to 
the contrary, a general manager of a cor- 
poration will be presumed to have had 
authority to discharge the debts of the 
company by assignment of funds due it; 
and that express authority to do so may 
be established by oral testimony; a for- 
mal resolution of the board of directors 
not being required. (Mann vs. W. A. 
Gordon Co., 151 Pac. 704.) 


BULK SALES LAWS 


Oregon, like many other states, has a 
law to the effect that a transfer of the 
stock or fixtures of a business in bulk 
shall be deemed to be fraudulent and 
invalid as to creditors of the seller, un- 
less, before consummation of the sale, the 
creditors are given certain notice con- 
cerning the intended transfer; thus af- 
fording them opportunity to protect their 
claims. 

The Oregon statute was involved in the 
case of Golden Rod Milling Co. vs. Con- 
nell, 164 Pac..588, which was before the 
supreme court of the state. 

In 1911, plaintiff bought from the 
Acme Mills Co, certain tools and machin- 
ery for use in plaintiff’s mill in manu- 
facturing cereal breakfast foods. Ap- 
parently, defendant held a pre-existing 
claim against the Acme company, but it 
was not reduced to judgment until 1914, 
when defendant sought to levy on the 
tools and machinery in plaintiffs mill as 
the property of the debtor company. 
To restrain such levy, the plaintiff 
brought suit, and was defeated in the 
trial court, but the supreme court decid- 
ed the case in plaintiff's favor, on appeal. 

It was held that, prior to the amend- 
ment of the Ore bulk sales act in 
1913, that law did not extend to such 
property of a debtor as was involved in 
this case, and that hence the transfer to 
plaintiff in 1911 was valid, although no 
notice of the intended sale was given the 
selling company’s creditors. 

It is to be inferred, however, that as 
the law now stands, the buyer of ma- 
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chinery used by the seller in an Oregon 
mill must conform to the provisions of 
the act, in order to protect his purchase 
against the claims of the seller’s cred- 


, itors. ee 


The Oregon Mill & Grain Co. sued to 
recover a debt due from one Hyde, a 
grocer. Hyde sold his business to one 
Kirkpatrick, and the mill sued the latter 
to recover what Hyde owed, relying upon 
Kirkpatrick’s promise to Hyde to pay 
outstanding claims. The trial resulted in 
the company’s favor, but the supreme 
court reversed the judgment, in 1913, be- 
cause the company’s name did not ap- 
pear in the list of creditors Kirkpatrick 
agreed to pay. 

The company then sued Hyde, obtain- 
ing judgment. Kirkpatrick was sum- 
moned as garnishee. In the meantime 
Hyde sued Kirkpatrick to have their 
agreement reformed so as to include the 
company’s name as one of the creditors 
to be paid by Kirkpatrick. This suit 
resulted in a decree reforming the con- 
tract and giving Hyde judgment for the 
amount of the mill’s claim, apparently 
on the theory that Hyde was entitled to 
be reimbursed because of Kirkpatrick’s 
assumption of the debt. But the su- 
preme court reversed this judgment in 
1915 on the ground that no valid cause 
of action was pleaded, 

The milling company then proceeded 
with its garnishment steps and obtained 
judgment against Kirkpatrick, as gar- 
nishee, on the theory that Hyde’s trans- 
fer of the grocery stock to him was in- 
valid for want of compliance with the 
Oregon bulk sales act, and that Kirk- 
patrick therefore held property belong- 
ing to Hyde subject to seizure to satisfy 
Hyde’s creditors’ claims. Kirkpatrick 
appealed, and the supreme court affirmed 
the judgment. (169 Pac. 791.) 

The main point decided on the last 
appeal was that when a merchant trans- 
fers his stock without complying with the 
bulk sales act an aggrieved creditor may 
either directly attack the transfer as 
fraudulent, or waive that right and treat 
the purchaser as a debtor of the seller to 
the extent of the creditor’s claim, and 
hold the purchaser as garnishee. 

One ground on which Kirkpatrick 
sought to evade liability as garnishee was 
that the milling company, by bringing 
the previous suit to charge him on a 
claimed promise to pay Hyde’s creditors, 
elected between its legal remedies, and 
could not afterwards shift its position 
by asserting liability because of non- 
compliance with the bulk sales act, but 
the supreme court decided that the case 
did not fall within the general rule of 
law that, where suit fails, plaintiff can- 
not maintain an inconsistent suit subse- 
quently brought on the same transaction. 
It was held that where one commences a 
suit in ignorance of substantial facts 
affording a different remedy he may, 
upon acquiring such information, adopt 
the alternative remedy. 

* * 


In the case of Olean Milling Co. vs. 
Tyler, 235 S. "W. 186, decided by the 
Kansas City court of appeals, the plain- 
tiff won a point in a contest between it 
and a bank concerning the assets of a 
common debtor, the defendant. 

A bank held a chattel mortgage on 
furniture and fixtures used in defend- 
ant’s store. The bank took possession 
of this pean with the defendant’s 
consent, but without complying with the 
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Missouri bulk sales act, which, like sim- 
ilar laws in other states, requires all] 
creditors of a merchant to be notified of 
an intended transfer of his stock of 
, fixtures, etc. Because of this non- 
compliance, the mill instituted garnish- 
ment proceedings against the bank to 
charge it with these assets in its hands 
belonging to defendant. The bank un- 
successfully defended the garnishment 
proceedings on the ground that it. took 
and recorded the chattel mortgage on 
the property in question before the mill’s 
account was incurred. 
. + 

The case of Anthony Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. vs. Otto Weiss Milling Co., 227 
Pac. 374, decided by the Kansas su- 
preme court, involved the right of the 
mill to a preference over other creditors 
of a dealer who sold his stock of goods 
without compliance with the requirement 
of the bulk sales law that creditors be 
notified of the intended sale. 

The mill unsuccessfully contended that 
it was entitled to priority of right over 
other creditors because it had obtained 
judgment against the debtor. The court 
said: 

“The milling company contends that 
the institution of the suit by the milling 
company gave it a prior and superior 
right to the fund. That action was 
brought in justice court and judgment 
therein rendered a few days before the 
creditors’ action was commenced by 
plaintiff. In the action no attachment of 
the goods was asked or garnishment 
process issued; no steps were taken by 
the milling company to acquire a lien on 
either the goods or the money paid for 
them. 

“Because the goods were sold in viola- 
tion of the bulk sales law the transfer 
was void as against the creditors of the 
vendor. It might be valid as against 
vendor and vendee, but by reason of non- 
compliance with the bulk sales law it is 
deemed to be fraudulent as to creditors, 
who may look to the goods or the vendee 
to whom they were illegally transferred, 
and an appropriate action may also be 
brought to subject the goods to the pay- 
ment of the creditors’ claims. 

“A creditor has, of course, the remedy 
of attachment and garnishment, and the 
right to seize the property on execution 
where a judgment has been obtained. 
. . . The creditors could sue the original 
debtor or sue the vendee, and have held 
the latter personally liable up to the 
value of the goods illegally transferred 
to him, or if the goods were within the 
reach of the law they might have caused 
a seizure of the same by attachment or 
garnishment, . . . and if judgment had 
already been obtained, have seized them 
on execution... . 

“Again, the milling company practi- 
cally acknowledged that it had no lien 
or superior right when it intervened in 
this action and asked to share in the 
fund with other creditors. In its inter- 
vention it claimed a pro rata part of the 
fund which Cloud had paid for the stock 
and fixtures—an attitude wholly incon- 
sistent with a superior right or prior 
lien. This was equitable and in accord- 
ance with the theory of the bulk sales 
law, of which it has been said the ‘goods 
in a sense constituted a trust fund for 
the benefit of all creditors alike,’ etc. 
. - +» The act provides that to make a 
legal sale in bulk the seller must give 
the purchaser a verified list of all his 
creditors, and the purchaser is required 
to give notice to all creditors so listed. 

. - In lieu of sending such notices the 
purchaser may receive from the seller a 
bond conditioned that the seller will pay 
the debts due all creditors, and such 
creditors may sue upon the bond and 
recover to the extent of the present value 
of the stock transferred... . 

“The provisions referred to indicate a 
purpose to make an equitable distribu- 
tion of the property or fund among the 
creditors, giving, of course, priority to 
those who have uired express liens 
before the illegal transfer was made. It 
would seem that if the seller cannot give 
a preference to a creditor by selling to 
him the entire stock without compliance 
with the bulk sales law, a single general 
creditor whose claim had not even been 
converted into a judgment could not ob- 
tain a preference to the exclusion of 
other creditors.” 

The Kansas bulk sales law is substan- 
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tially the same as that in force in many 
other states. 
* * 

The Kell Milling Co. won an interest- 
ing lawsuit before the Texas court of 
civil appeals. (195 S. W. 342.) A retail 
grocer having become insolvent, a whole- 
sale company secured from him a bill of 
sale to all his assets and disposed of the 
stock of goods, crediting the proceeds to 
a fund for the benefit of the retailer’s 
creditors. The mill, being a creditor and 
not having participated in these pro- 
ceedings, garnished the fund on the 
ground that the transfer of the assets 
was invalid for noncompliance with the 
Texas bulk sales act. The trial court de- 
cided the case against the mill, on the 
ground that this was a transfer for the 
benefit of creditors, and hence not with- 
in the statute. 

On appeal, the court of civil appeals 
reversed the decision, deciding the con- 
troversy in the mill’s favor, on the 
ground that the bill of sale running to 
the wholesale company was absolute on 
its face, and that there was nothing to 
show that the debtor intended it to op- 
erate otherwise than as an absolute sale 
to the wholesale company. Mere inten- 
tion of the company to hold the proceeds 
of the property in trust could not alter 
the character of the transfer to it as 
being absolute within the meaning of the 
bulk sales act. 

The transfer being found to have been 
invalid, the higher court holds that the 
mil] was entitled to garnish the proceeds 
of the property in satisfaction of its 
claiin against the debtor. 


FALSE CREDIT STATEMENTS 


“The mere failure of a party, filling 
out a printed form at the instance of 
the representative of a wholesale mer- 
chant, from whom he is obtaining credit 
for the purchase of merchandise, to fill 
out one of the blanks at the end of one 
or more of the questions in the blank 
form, does not necessarily and of itself 
constitute a representation, upon which 
there can be based an action for fraud 
and deceit,” declared the Alabama court 
of appeals in the case of M. C. Kiser vs. 
Pope, 88 So. 197. 


MISREPRESENTATIONS IN SELLING PROPERTY 


The Wisconsin supreme court has 
handed down a decision bearing on the 
right of a purchaser of a mill, or other 
manufacturing plant, to recover damages 
on account of misrepresentations made 
to him concerning the value of the prop- 
erty. The opinion was announced in the 
case of Swoboda vs. Rubin et al., 170 
N. W. 955, and, in substance, was as 
follows: 

The mere making of misrepresenta- 
tions to induce a sale does not give a 
right of action in favor of the buyer; 
they must be made under such circum- 
stances that he actually and reasonably 
relies upon them. But when it appears 
that a buyer has innocently and justi- 
fiably relied upon misrepresentations con- 
cerning the value and income-producing 
character of the property bought by him, 
he has a valid claim against the seller 
for damages, measured by the excess of 
the value of the property purchased as 
it was represented to be, above its value 
in its actual condition. 


WAIVER OF MISREPRESENTATIONS 


The main issue in the case of Upton 
& Walker vs. R. D. Holloway & Co., 102 
S. E. 54, was whether defendant was en- 
titled to excuse non-performance of a 
contract for the delivery of oats and 
bran, on the ground that plaintiff’s rep- 
resentative had misrepresented that 
plaintiff had a contract for feed award- 
ed to it by the government. Incidental- 
ly, question was raised as to whether de- 
fendant waived any rights by ratifying. 
the contract after learning of the falsity 
of the representation. 

In the course of an opinion deciding 
the case in defendant’s favor, the Vir- 
ginia supreme court of appeals says: 

“No man will be held bound by a waiv- 
er of his rights, unless it plainly appears 
that he has full knowledge of his rights 
and a distinct intention to waive them. 
; . . ‘When the original transaction is 
infected with fraud, the confirmation of 
it is so inconsistent with justice and so 
likely to be accompanied with imposi- 
tion, that the courts watch it with the 
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J OSEPH V. LANE, secretary and treasurer of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, is the new export agent of the Millers’ National Federation. He was 
elected to that position at the Federation meeting in Chicago on Oct. 29, to 
serve the unexpired term of the late F. H. Price, who died on June 24. Mr. 
Price had been export agent for nearly 20 years. 











utmost strictness, and do not allow it to 
stand but on the clearest evidence. . . . 

“All of the cases agree that, in order 
for a misrepresentation to be sufficient 
to void a contract, it must not only be 
false, but must have been believed to be 
true by the other party.” 


FRAUDULENT USE OF THE MAIL 


One inducing shipment to him of goods 
by means of a letter sent through the 


majl, with a present intention not to pay 
for them if credit can be obtained, is 
guilty of the crime of fraudulent use of 
the mails, although the letter may con- 
tain some such statement as this: “You 
can ship them B.L. attached, if you want 
to, or I will send you check as soon as 
they come in.” It was so decided by 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, fifth circuit, in the case of United 
States vs. Lewis, 259 Fed. 221. 








The Rationale of Flour Grades 
By Dr. E. E. Werner 


Millers’ National Federation 
From a Paper Read at the Cereal Chemists’ Symposium, Kansas City, Oct. 30 


never have expressed completely 

the value of pon ong to the buyer, 
but the fact that grades for these com- 
modities do not reflect the intangible fac- 
tors of value does not interfere with their 
utility, especially to the buyer who pur- 
chases without seeing the product and 
has no means of determining whether he 
is getting what he is paying for or pay- 
ing for what he gets. Aside from grain, 
the grading of apples, cabbage or any 
other agricultural commodity by weight, 
size, color and condition or presence of 
foreign material does not contemplate an 
assay of the value of all the factors 
which the buyer might take into consid- 
eration. 

The literature of wheat and flour 
stresses the lack of correlation between 
flour grade and flour quality. In preci- 
sion and exactitude such correlation does 
not exist, nor is it conceivable. Flour 


(Gwe of wheat or of other grains 


quality is relative and without meaning 


unless full consideration is given to the 
end product and the methods used dur- 
ing the process of its manufacture. The 
present accepted meaning of the word 
quality is distinguished excellence or su- 
periority of the unit, the thing, the class 
or the grade. The end product of bak- 
ing, be it bread, cake, biscuit, crackers 
or what not, even made from the same 
flour, in the home, in a small or large 
shop, may or may not have quality. 
Quality is an individualistic conception. 
What may be deemed a quality loaf of 
bread by one person or in one locality 
may in fact be an inferior article else- 
where or when judged by a different 
person. Granting, within the limitations 
stated, the excellence of the baked prod- 
uct, even then manifestations of quality 
are not by any mode of reasoning the 
product of flour quality or flour grade 
alone. The quantitative use of yeast, 
milk and other ingredients; the use of 
yeast food, absorption stimulators and 
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the like; the skill of the housewife or of 
the baker and, above all, the mainte- 
nance of physical conditions such as 
time, temperature and humidity,—con- 
tribute to the quality of the product. 
Far be it from me to decry the impor- 
tance of good flour. All flours are good 
if properly selected for the intended pur- 
pose and if their characteristics are pro- 
moted in proper environments. 

Strictly pure varieties of wheat are not 
an article of commerce. This is recog- 
nized by official grain standards. It is 
apparent that the only not purely me- 
chanical function which a miller exer- 
cises as a manufacturer is that of blend- 
ing wheat to a uniform mixture. Prac- 
tically all the milling in the United 
States is from blended wheats. A blend 
of wheat is assembled for the purpose 
of imparting to the flour qualitative and 
quantitative desiderata, the former be- 
ing baking and the latter chemical char- 
acteristics the uniformity of which can 
only be expressed in terms of resultant 
uniform chemical constituents and by an 
intelligently conducted baking test. Per- 
haps not with precision and exactitude, 
but to reasonable approximation and to 
the satisfaction of the millowner and of 
his trade. I have been doing it for over 
20 years, and so have others. You may 
say that I am prostituting the sacred 
cause of cereal chemistry, that I appear 
to be satisfied with reasonable approxi- 
mation. I plead guilty. The research 
chemist, and we have many brilliant ones 
in the profession, may stand for preci- 
sion and exactitude, whereas I merely 
represent the vulgar view of approxima- 
tion for the benefit of barter and trade. 
I offer in extenuation that I have found 
the two lines ef endeavor by no means 
incompatible. 

As outlined before, “grade” is not nec- 
essarily a term of exactitude either in 
etymology or in logic. It means a step, 
a station, a position, a degree, a rank in 
any series or order. Whether such defi- 
nition of relative position refers to the 
nature of things or to their quality or 
quantity is a question governed by usage. 
In origin and by use flour grades are 
confined to products of quantitative me- 
chanical separation. 

Let us consider the economic justifi- 
cation of the control chemist. He has 
become more or less stylish and, putting 
his case at the lowest level, he is deemed 
a necessary evil. He determines the 
moisture and protein in wheat; moisture, 
ash and protein in flour, as well as on 
mill streams; the latter to enable the op- 
erative miller to better allocate individ- 
ual separations to final grades. If this is 
worth nothing, and if flour grades can- 
not evade terminology founded upon me- 
chanical fractional separation, it would 
seem that all the work we are doing in 
mill laboratories has very little basis 
for its existence. 

The practical miller or buyer may 
roughly adjudicate grades by merely 
looking at them, dry or wet, hot or cold, 
or by doughing them. I know a num- 
ber of men who possess this knack to re- 
markable extent. Pulling and stretching 
of gluten is still being practiced, and 
considered informative. The London 
flour broker judges flour quality by ten- 
sile strength. He makes dough balls, 
combining flour and water artistically 
rather than quantitatively, and subjects 
the dough to a form of shearing test 
between the fists. Experienced ones 
make remarkably clever interpretations, 
and insist upon the fallacy of chemical 
factors. What, then, is the economic 
justification of the routine cereal chem- 
ist? Perhaps his ascertainments do give 
a more helpful, if not better, index of 
the total streams of the mill, and its 
component parts or grades. To me this 
is not inconceivable. 

We know as a matter of fact that a 
vast majority of hard wheat millers are 
now controlling their output of ash and 
protein. I venture that there is not a 
single flour mill of reasonable size in any 
portion of the United States which does 
not closely control and maintain the ash 
and protein factors of its output and its 
grades. If theresis one thing definite in 
flour milling it is the fact that longer 
extractions have higher ash factors than 
shorter ones, if both are ground from the 
same wheat or the same wheat blend. 
Hard and soft wheat are characterized 
by the former having in general a higher 
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total ash than the latter. The variations 
within each class are not too great to 
prevent reasonable classification. On this 
an enormous amount of research is avail- 
able, without as yet furnishing precise 
information. 

Protein grading is practiced by all 
progressive hard wheat millers since, as 
a rule, premiums are demanded for high 
protein wheats. Personally I deem such 
premiums justified. I believe the quan- 
titative protein factor in flour is of great 
value when adjudicating flour grades 
from the baker’s standpoint. It is ad- 
vocated that low protein wheat and 
flours may and in fact do have compen- 
sating gluten quality to offset the lack of 
protein ‘quantity. To me this carries no 
conviction. Gluten quality may be lack- 
ing or may exist with the same degree 
of probability in high as well as in low 
protein wheats and flours. I cannot sep- 
arate the quantitative protein factor 
from the intelligent contemplation of 
grade as a product of mechanical frac- 
tionation. The protein content of the 
miller’s wheat blend is directly reflected 
in his flour. The chemist can and does 
compound a wheat blend of known pro- 
tein quantity. The miller can grind this 
blend into grades well within Snyder’s 
ash limitations of grades. Both miller 
and chemist know that wheat characteris- 
tics are reflected by the flour or its 
grades. 

As far as I have been able to go into 
this matter from the point of the tech- 
nician, there is net the slightest doubt in 
my mind that ash is at least approxi- 
mately indicative of grade; and that, 
when considered in connection with the 
ash factor, protein does to some degree 
express quantitatively a tangible quality 
factor of the product or products of 
flour milling. If flour is to remain “fine- 
ly ground bolted wheat meal,” and noth- 
ing else, the rational basis for the pres- 
ent system of flour grades, or any con- 
ceivable modification thereof, is and must 
remain mechanical fractionation. 





Federation Reports 
Flour Sales 


The Millers’ National Federation has 
issued a report on the results of its 
questionnaire on stocks of wheat and 
flour as of Sept. 30, 1926. Those mills 
reporting represent an output of 65,- 
962,856 bbls flour in 1925, which is 57.6 
per cent of the total production based 
on the census of 1923, and 56.6 per cent 
of the output for 1925. Reporting mills 
show stocks of wheat of 83,706,233 bus. 
Applying the per cent of output of re- 
porting mills to the total output indicat- 
ed by the census of 1923, the total stocks 
held by all mills on Oct. 1, 1926, would 
be 145,323,321 bus, while by applying the 
per cent of output represented by re- 
porting mills to the total output for 1925, 
it would indicate stocks held by all mills 
of 147,890,871 bus. 

The Federation’s report gives the fol- 
lowing information regarding the wheat 
and flour stocks of mills on Sept. 30, 
1926: 

1. Daily 24-hour capacity, 363,- 
299 bbls. 

2. Total wheat stocks, including 
wheat in mills, elevators, in transit 
and bought to arrive, 83,706,233 bus. 

3. Amount of wheat sold into 
flour, 113,882,250 bus. 

4. Total flour stocks, all grades, 
including all flour in mills, also flour 
in branch or public warehouses, 2,- 
510,872 bbls. 

5. Total unfilled orders, repre- 
senting open bookings as of Sept. 
80, 1926, of all grades of flour, 24,- 
819,355 bbls. 

6. Total number of barrels of 
flour sold from July 1, 1926, to Sept. 
80, 1926, 33,282,597 bbls. 

7. Total number of barrels of 
flour manufactured from July 1, 
1926, to Sept. 30, 1926, 19,564,404 
bbls. 

8. Open options: sold, 9,397,800 
bus; bought, 35,122,500. 

Comparative figures for prior periods 
are also given, but inasmuch as the fig- 
ures covered by the present report cover 
the three months’ period July 1 to Sept. 
80, 1926, whereas the figures for prior 
dates cover six months’ periods ending 
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Russian Relief Movement, 


by Bernard M. 





Canada been called upon in recent years, in- 

dividually and collectively, to aid some group 
of the world’s suffering humanity. Two great oc- 
casions of this kind are especially notable, and have a 
large place in history. The first was the Millers’ 
begun 
1891, in an effort to aid starving Russian peasants 
who had met with a series of crop failures. 

The steamship Missouri, proffered free of charge 
Baker, president of the Atlantic 
Transport Line, was loaded to capacity with flour 
given by American millers and their friends, and 
left New York, on March 16, 1892. 


() ‘Canae have millers of the United States and 





THIS WEER’S COVER 


were prolonged. 


in December, 
ment. 


N. Sotheby 


Pitcher has painted her picture, which appears on 
the cover of this issue, as she appeared upon arrival 
in Libau harbor, on April 3 of that year, bringing 
the means by which the lives of 30,000 Russians 


Almost a quarter of a century later, in August, 
1914, occurred the Millers’ Belgian Relief Move- 
On this occasion a cargo was forwarded 
to Belgium on the steamer South Point, of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd. the cargo representing sub- 
scriptions from 25 states and from Canada. 
railroads furnished free transportation to seaboard. 
The ship carried sufficient food to sustain a quarter 
of a million people for three months, 


The 








June 30 and Dec. 31, and as the ca- 
pacity represented is not the same in 
each report, comparisons of actual fig- 
ures cannot be made. Sydney Anderson 
has made an attempt, however, to get at 
the relative trends by indicating the 
amount of wheat stocks held per 1,000 
bbls daily capacity and the unfilled flour 
orders per 1,000 bbls daily capacity for 
each of the dates for which we have such 
figures. He has also attempted to indi- 
cate the trends of flour sold and flour 
manufactured during the periods cov- 
ered, by reducing these figures to per 
cent sold to capacity and per cent of 
operation to capacity, respectively. 
These ratios show that wheat stocks 
as of Sept. 30, 1926, were relatively 
higher than on any of the prior dates for 
which there are figures, and also that 
unfilled flour orders on the books were 
about twice as great on Sept. 30, 1926, 
as they were on Dec. 31, 1925 and 1924, 


and three times as great as they were on 
June 30, 1926. Unfilled flour orders as 
of Sept. 30, 1926, amounted to 68,316 
bbls per 1,000 bbls daily capacity, and 
on June 30, 1926, 22,784. Flour sold dur- 
ing the three months’ period, July 1 to 
Sept. 30, 1926, was equivalent to 122.1 
per cent of capacity for the period, 
against 48.5 for the six: months’ period 
ended June 30, 1926, and 75.7 for the six 
months’ period ended Dec. 31, 1925. The 
per cent of operation to capacity was 
71.8 per cent during the three months’ 
period, July 1 to Sept. 80, 1926, com- 
pared with 55.7 for that ended June 30, 
1926, and 65 for the one ended Dec. 31, 
1925. 

It is the intention to collect these fig- 
ures hereafter by three months’ periods, 
which will give the Federation figures 
for comparable periods, and thus in- 
crease the value of such figures as they 
accumulate from period to period. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR STOCKS ON SEPT. 30, 1926 


48.5 29,885,908 


Unfilled Flour 

% 7-Wheat stocks— flour orders— -—Flour sold—— manufactured 
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Dec. 31, 1924..*395,478 174,355,895 188,015 12,668,969 32,033 46,566,769 78.4 39,152,332 65.0 

June 30, 1925.*387,832 25,241,333 65,083 5,536,706 14,276 25,967,526 44.6 31,414,405 54.0 

Dec. 31, 1925..*310,840 60,276,805 193,915 10,038,766 32,295 35,307,098 75.7 30,306,982 65.0 

55.7 

71.8 


June 30, 1926. 357,694 29,947,483 83,728 8,149,765 22,784 
Sept. 30, 1926. 363,299 83,706,283 230,406 24,819,355 68,316 $33,282,597 122.1 $19,564,404 
tThree months’ period, July 1 to Sept. 30, 1926. 


*Estimated. tJan. 31, 1925. 


26,056,063 


COMPULSORY WHEAT POOL 
STUDIED BY AUSTRALIANS 


MELBOURNE, Victorta, Oct. 4.—Influ- 
ences are still actively at work with a 
view to bring about the adoption of com- 
pulsory wheat pooling throughout Aus- 
tralia. It is felt that, under existing 
conditions, there is little chance of volun- 
tary pooling ever becoming effectively es- 
tablished. Merchants, of course, who, 
prior to the war, had the wheat trade 
almost entirely in their hands, are bitter- 
ly opposed to pooling in any form, while 
those who favor voluntary pooling lack 
co-ordination. Hence the feeling prevails 
that the only satisfactory course is to 
return to compulsory pooling on the lines 
which obtained during the war. 

The New South Wales minister for 
agriculture made it clear to a represen- 
tative gathering of producers recently 
that his government would favorably re- 
gard a definite request for the establish- 
ment of a compulsory marketing organi- 
zation, provided that provision was made 
to safeguard the interests of all sections. 

Meanwhile the wheat pooling authori- 
ties from Canada are touring Australia, 
and taking advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to impress upon growers the nec 
for and great advantages to be derived 
from voluntary pooling. 





VERIFYING TEXAS ACCOUNTS 
Texas, in common with some other 
states, has a law to the effect that in a 
suit on an open account an accompany- 
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ing affidavit that the account is within 
the knowledge of the affiant just and 
true, ete., establishes the correctness of 
the account, prima facie, unless its cor- 
rectness be denied under oath. 

In the case of the Burrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. vs. Scudder (285 S. W. 681), 
the mill sued on an account and its sales 
and credit manager verified the account 
as being “correct, true and unpaid, and 








that all lawful offsets and credit have 
been allowed.” The Texas court of civil 
appeals at Waco decided that the veri- 
fication was defective, rendering the 
statement of account inadmissible as evi- 
dence, for want of a statement in the 
affidavit that the facts contained in the 
itemized account were within the knowl- 


edge of the affiant. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 








Underestimated Wheat Crop or Overesti- 
mated Flour Production 


(Continued from page 640.) 


the country’s total. Consequently, no al- 
lowance is made for the production of 
the mills the annual product of which is 
worth less than $5,000. 

The estimates of total wheat flour pro- 
duction for the years 1921, 1923, 1924, 
and 1925 which appear in Table III, ap- 
pended to this article, are based upon 
the reasoning presented above. The data 
for 1919 is directly from the census, and 
is presented for comparison. 

The figures in the table are given in 
thousands of barrels, not because it is 
believed that they are accurate to this 
degree, but merely to show in more de- 
tail how the estimates were made. A 
grand total production within 1,000,000 
bbls of the true total is all that should 
be hoped for, when we consider the data 
from which the estimates are made. 

Estimates of wheat ground and flour 
produced in the last three crop years 
(July to January) have been made on 
the same basis. These are shown in 
Table IV. 

It will be readily seen that the esti- 
mates given here are about 10 per cent 
under those of Russell’s Commercial 
News and of The Northwestern Miller. 
They differ less from the estimates of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture (see Monthly Supplement to 
Crops and Markets, April, 1926, p. 108). 
The method of computation used here is 
the same as that of the Department of 
Agriculture except that it assumes a de- 
clining importance of the small mills 


which do not report to the census, while 
the department’s estimate assumes that 
the nonreporting mills produced the same 


per cent of the total output in 1924-25 
as they did in 1923. 

We may now return to the distribu- 
tion of the wheat crop. If we used the 
figures for wheat ground at which we ar- 
rive by the above method, our statistics 
of wheat supply and distribution for the 
crop year 1925-26, Table I, would look 
very different. Taking 530,000,000 in- 
stead of 579,000,000 bus as the amount 
of wheat ground (Table I), our statis- 
tics account for a total of 804,000,000 
bus. This is only 9,000,000 bus less than 
the estimated supply—a discrepancy 
which is not very great when we con- 
sider the uncertain accuracy of many 
of the items, particularly of the amount 
used for feed. 

There is presented in Table V the sup- 
ply and distribution of wheat for the 
past three crop years and the average 
for the crop years 1915-16 to 1924-25. It 
will be noted that this is a somewhat 
different form of presentation than that 
given previously (Table I). Here, after 
accounting for other uses, the remainder 
is called “feed and loss,” no independent 
estimate being given for the amount of 
wheat fed. There is also a difference in 
the figures of 1925-26 in that the de- 
crease in stocks is given as 24,000,000 
bus, while the decrease shown in Table I 
was only 19,000,000. This is because in 
Table V the change in stocks held by 
mills and in transit to mills is not in- 
cluded, partly because it is wished t& 
have the statistics for the entire period 
as nearly comparable as possible, and 
partly because of the uncertainties in- 
volved in estimating the total stocks of 
mills. The mills which reported had 
wheat stocks in June, 1925, of 26,700,000 
bus (not including wheat held by mills 
in country elevators or public terminal 
elevators), while on June 30, 1926, they 
had 30,300,000. However, the first figure 
includes stocks of 956 mills, and that of 
the later date 992. Quite naturally the 
greater number of mills are to be ex- 
pected to have larger stocks, but even 


though the number of mills was the 
same, the decline of the small, nonreport- 
ing ones would probably result in there 
being a decline in the stocks which are 
not reported. Consequently, it is very 
doubtful if there was the increase in 
mill stocks, which is indicated by the 
figures previously given (Table I). It is 
probable, then, that the decrease of 
stocks in all positions was more nearly 
24,000,000 bus than 19,000,000. 

From the remainders which are allo- 
cated to “feed and loss,” it might appear 
that this table indicates a considerable 
overestimate of the 1928 and 1924 crops 


TABLE I.* 
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and a slight underestimate of that of 
1925. This, however, must not be con- 
cluded, for such a conclusion is subject 
to the limitations previously pointed out; 
that is, the assumption that all the error 
lies in the estimate of crop, and also the 
assumption that 32,000,000 bus, the aver- 
age remainder for the years 1915-16 to 
1924-25, is the amount of wheat used for 
feed and which is lost in each year. 
Neither of these can be assumed. 

In the first place, the average re- 
mainder for “feed and loss” must not be 
considered accurate. The figure of wheat 
ground in the average column is an aver- 
age of only the three calendar years 1919, 
1921, and 1923. The true average for the 
10-year period may be different and, if it 
is, we should have a different remainder 
left for “feed and loss.” 

Furthermore, we must expect the 
amount of wheat fed to vary greatly 
from year to year. It depends largely 
upon the price of wheat relative to the 
prices of corn and oats. High wheat 
prices tend to reduce the quantity of 
wheat fed, and, likewise, high corn and 
oats prices tend to increase the amount 
fed. In 1923-24 wheat was very cheap, 
the average price received by producers 
during the 12 months, July to June, be- 
ing 94c bu. Corn and oats, on the other 
hand, were fairly high, their farm price 
for the same period averaging 80c and 
43c bu, respectively. This tended to re- 


OF WHEAT IN THE UNITED STATES 


JULY 1, 1925, TO JUNE 30, 1926 
According to Official and Trade Estimates 








‘ SUPPLY 
Domestic supplies—Estimated production .............ceeeeeceecees 666,000,000 
PD WEP GPUS DUE By BOM c ce cctccnciinccdcceccesicccccosccce SAOOOCO8 
Stocks in country mills and elevators..............0ccceeeeeeees 25,000,000 
MEGESrOSt’s COMMOTCIA] VIBIDIO 6.0 ccecccccccccccscceccccccceces 29,000,000 
Held by mills and in transit to mills.............ccceeceeeeeees 31,000,000 
————_ 114,000,000 
Foreign supplies—Imports duty paid ..........ccc cece ceccececccuces 2,000,000 
PEE 5 Su Sask 65 0 Ap O64 5 6.00:9 06:04 0850. cee be ora ceceteeene 13,000,000 
—— 15,000,000 
ME. < 65 5.919.0.5 0:5910 0.4555 4000080 eR eae cere eeasensoeens 795,000,000 
DISTRIBUTION 
Utilized—Seed requirements .........ccccccccccccnsccccccssesesess 83,000,000 
I Or ME Gehan 5:6 a5.6- 0 0's0 BOA RE O00 6 04460400 CRO OOS these eee 63,000,000 
Wheat ground (Russell’s Commercial News)..............00055 579,000,000 
PE PEW VHORA ees WC esr cede Rech eC K eee eeeeeetinienvecerececeres 33,000,000 
EOE T VORCTTT I TERETE TRC EET eee 758,000,000 
Carry-over—Stocks on farms, June 30, 1926 .......ccccseceevnece 21,000,000 
Stocks in country mills and elevators...........0.ccceeeececeee 23,000,000 
Bradstreet’s commercial visible ..........c.ceceecceseeseeeees 16,000,000 
Held by mills and in transit to mills............ 00. eee eee eee 35,000,000 
—— 95,000,000 
ye | PPE PPETILULTELETER TULL UTEP TELE eee 853,000,000 


*This table is from Foreign Crops and Markets, Sept. 13, 1925, p. 326, with the excep- 


tion of the figure for wheat ground. 


The Department of Agriculture has estimated wheat 


consumption by mills as being 551,000,000 bus. 








TABLE II. FLOUR OUTPUT AND FLOUR AND MEAL FREIGHT ORIGINATING 
C@lendar years 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
Flour output (thousands of bbls)....... 109,754 121,225 125,604 125,761 132,011 125,200 
Flour and meal originating as freight 
(thousands of bbls)*............+-. 111,188 107,137 108,569 106,782 104,873 100,518 


*Converted from tonnage assuming 197 lbs per bbl shipping weight. 


TABLE III. CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR 


Monthly TPemorts .ccccccccccccsccccccscccccves 


PRODUCTION (BBLS, 000’S OMITTED) 


Per cent which monthly reports include of total 


merchant mill output ........ccceeeseecees 


Total merchant mills ........-.eeeeeeeeee 
Custom Mille .ncccccccccccsccvscccvecvecs 


Gram COCAIS 2c ccs cccesstevesisareccccccsccecs 








1919 1921 1923 1924 1925 
oe wht) tee see. cocces 106,811 103,790 
os) Hebew | vewtan ” ob009% 90.6 91.5 
-- 132,466 110,846 114,439 117,893 113,432 
se 1,205 1,120 930 850 790 
-. 133,671 111,966 115,369 118,743 114,222 


TABLE IV. WHEAT GROUND AND FLOUR PRODUCED, CROP YEAR 
Wheat Ground, Bus (000'’s omitted) 


Monthly reports ..cccccccccscccccccccsevcece 


Per cent which monthly reports include of total merchant mill 


PYOGUCTIOMN occ ccdessvvesccccsccccccccees 
Total merchant Mills .........ceerececeveeees 


GUMOOT. TAREE «occ c reece cc cas cncccccsccececes 


GrOmMG COtAlS 2. ic cc cc cccescseccesvecceses 


Flour Produced, Bblis (000’s omitted) 
1 


Monthly reports .......ccccccerecercrenvscese 





1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

Perrrrer rr reer eer 485,718 481,579 483,391 
cvenecesteseseaos 90.1 91.1 91.8 
eo ceeeesrccesrecs 939,088 528,627 526,570 

eS eerecepecrsecece 4,620 4,230 3,930 
PErvErrerree rere i 543,708 532,857 530,500 


Per cent which monthly reports include of total merchant mill 


DUCE ccc cs ccd ee ccc scecsccccvesscccevvecs 


Total merchant Mills .......-.-eeeeeeeeeenees 
Custom MIS .ncrcccccccccccssveccesccvscecs 


Grand totals ......cc cece cereeerseseeves 


POrererirere treet 117,273 116,180 


923-24 1924-25 1925-26 

octave esenessendes 104,861 105,093 104,285 
Cveweeeesseeseces 90. 91.1 91. 

Perarrireny Tiree 116,383 115,360 113,600 

cece sac ncececocee 890 820 760 





,18 114,360 
1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Feed and loss (millions 








of bushels) .......... 118 79 30 
Price differential (cents) 24 75 136 
TABLE V. WHEAT SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION (BUS) 
Average, 1915-16 
Supply— to 1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
QO <a hae 69) dp oie TONS Cir 9,0 > Ko8 Foose Oe 836,000,000 797,000,000 863,000,000 666,000,000 
BUOAMOOER. vi oo ccaise cineceecccacsccccse 19,000,000 27,000,000 6,000,000 16,000,000 
Decrease im stocks ........-ceceseee covecese = cesceece 22,000,000 24,000,000 
Total to be accounted for....... 855,000,000 824,000,000 891,000,000 706,000,000 
Distribution— 
Growsd ienue ‘ ee C TERE EE CO 563,000,000* 544,000,000 533,000,000 530,000,000 
OE Sai ade aWisie wceccwcsccowecvesecs 88,000,000 79,000,000 84,000,000 83,000,000 
DOR. ois 64 Kobe Si vdin's occ rp eerecnese 169,000,000 79,000,000 195,000,000 63,000,000 
Increase in stocks ......-.-++++e+++5 3,000,000 SIPeewee 8 - geeebecs — aawodecn 
Total accounted for......- ..+++ 823,000,000 706,000,000 812,000,000 676,000,000 
ainder—Feed and loss (plus or 
en OFTOTS) 2. .ccccccccccceses 32,000,000 118,000,000 79,000,000 30,000,000 


*Average for three calendar years, 1919, 1921 and 1923. 
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sult in a very large use of wheat for 
feed. During 1924-25, though corn and 
oats were higher (corn averaged $1.07 
and oats 49c), wheat prices rose tre- 
mendously, so that the average of the 
farm prices for the 12 months was $1.40 
bu. In the crop year 1925-26 wheat re- 
mained high, averaging $1.46, while the 
average for corn fell to 79c and that of 
oats to 39c. 

The price situation can perhaps be 
made more readily apparent by comput- 
ing the difference between the cost of 
two bushels of wheat and that of two 
bushels of oats plus one bushel of corn. 
This gives a comparison of the cost of 
120 Ibs wheat on the one hand and that 
of 120 ibs corn and oats (56 of corn and 
64 of oats) on the other. In 1923-24, 
this quantity of wheat cost only 24c 
more than the corn and oats. This dif- 
ferential is computed from the figures of 
average prices—averages for the differ- 
ent months and for all parts of the 
country. During 1923-24, in some parts 
of the wheat growing region, two bushels 
of wheat could be bought for even less 
than two of oats and one of corn. The 
following year the wheat cost 75c more 
than the corn and oats, while in 1925-26 
it exceeded them by $1.36. A compari- 
son of these figures with the remainder 
left for feed and loss as shown by Table 
V is striking. 

Certainly it would seem that our esti- 
mates of feed and loss for the three 
years are consistent with the argument 
that the amount of wheat fed depends 
largely upon prices. 

Perhaps a word of caution should be 
added in regard to the accuracy of sta- 
tistics of wheat supply and distribution, 
whether they be presented here or else- 
where. Statistics of stocks “as of June 
30,” except in the case of stocks on farms 
and those in country mills and elevators, 
include new wheat as well as that of the 
previous year’s crop. Hence it is not 
quite accurate to give, as the total year’s 
supply of wheat, the total crop, plus 
stocks. In the Southwest the terminal 
markets have received a considerable 
amount of new wheat by the end of 
June. 

The counting of this grain twice (in 
crop and in stocks) would not introduce 
an error in comparisons between years 
unless it varied, but it does vary from 
year to year. The amount of new grain 
reported in store at the end of the year 
varies, due to two causes: first, the actual 
amount in store on June 30 depends up- 
on the size and earliness of the south- 
western crop; second, the visible supply 
is reported weekly, and the Saturday 
nearest the end of the month may be sev- 
eral days removed from it. In one year 
the visible supply of June 27 may be 
used, and in the next year that of July 3. 
These two causes may result in a con- 
siderable discrepancy. 

If the arguments presented above are 
correct, we may draw two conclusions: 
first, that the wheat crop of 1925 was un- 
derestimated but little, if at all; and 
second, that current estimates of flour 
production and of wheat used for milling 
are too high. The first of these conclu- 
sions is not likely to be subject to any 
exact confirmation or refutation. The 
uncertainty of the various statistics on 
wheat supply and distribution is such as 
to make it, very difficult to establish be- 
yond doubt the accuracy of any one of 
several estimates which appear in such a 
table, much less to establish the accuracy 
of all save one of them. The estimate 
of flour production, on the other hand, 
is probably subject to fairly definite con- 
firmation or refutation. This will come 
when the results of the Census of Manu- 
factures of 1925 are available. From 
these figures we can form a better judg- 
ment as to flour production in 1925 and 
as to the per cent of total flour produc- 
tion represented by the monthly reports. 
However, it appears quite certain that 
the trade estimates of flour production 
are definitely too high. Apparently, trade 
estimators were misled by the very high 
production reported in the census of 
1919. It has been necessary for all of 
the estimators to revise their estimates 
in the light of the census reports. These 
reports served as a sort of bench mark 
for year to year observations, but the 
bench mark of 1919 was an unsatisfac- 
tory base, for that year was a very ex- 
ceptional one in the milling industry. 
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CREDIT DANGERS IN PORTO RICO 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: The object of this letter is to 
bring to the attention of millers who are 
shipping goods to Porto Rico the advan- 
tage of recurring again to the system of 
having their credit men make a careful 
investigation of the standing of each 
prospective buyer before passing on a 
line of credit, so as to determine whether 
the would-be purchaser is deserving of 
credit or not. 

There is little doubt in the mind of 
the writer that very slight discrimina- 
tion is being exercised by most milling 
organizations in the United States in 
granting credit facilities to flour buyers 
in that island. ‘This lack of care in 
granting credits is working an evil which 
every one interested is going to be sorry 
for in the end, 

This company is one of the largest im- 
porters of flour, moving close to 40,000 
bbls annually. We buy this flour as dis- 
tributors, to be resold. Besides flour we 
mové close to $1,500,000 worth of iron 
and steel goods and other products. 
Therefore we are in an excellent position 
to know who is and who is not a good 
credit risk among our customers. Those 
we have on our books today have been 
doing business with us for many years. 

To illustrate our point better we de- 
sire to furnish a very particular instance 
where laxity has been used by a miller 
in granting credit to a buyer of flour 
in the island. We copy below the bank 
report on the standing of a customer to 
whom we refused a line of $800. [The 
report referred to describes a concern 
whose properties are heavily mortgaged 
and whose financial situation can only be 
regarded as critical.—Editor, The North- 
western re pt 

While we refused to grant credit to 
this buyer, one of the largest milling 
companies in the United States, seeing an 
opportunity of making a customer out of 
this prospect and being unable to sell to 
him before, wrote to him that, regardless 
of what our opinion was, it was willing 
to give him any line he desired, and gen- 
erally cuddling him up. 

If other sellers of flour refused credit 
to a buyer whose credit information is 
of this nature, no doubt he would make 
every effort to improve his condition, 
contracting less debts, meeting his obli- 
gations punctually and generally being 
more careful. But as long as they are in 
the attitude of “I don’t care if ‘A’ does 
not sell to me, there are ten who are 
willing to sell me on credit,” he does not 
try to improve his condition. 

We find this condition in every small 
and large town of the island where we 
are active. We, of course, do not fear 
competition of this nature, because in the 
end those who grant these indiscriminate 
credits are the ones who will suffer, but 
we cannot help seeing that this attitude 
is breeding a certain carelessness on the 
part of buyers. They do not care wheth- 
er they meet an obligation at maturity 
or not, because, if the seller does not sell 
them, ten more will. 

There is no question that this is 
brought about by the fact that there are 
numerous millers in the States hungry 
for business here, and those are the ones 
to be pointed out as causing the evil 
which is going to injure everybody trad- 
ing in this field. 

We copy below another report on a 
customer to whom we refused credit: 

“A baker enjoying good reputation. 
However, we understand that his capital 
is limited, and cash transactions are sug- 
gested as the best policy in dealing with 
him.” 

This customer is getting credit accom- 
modation from more than one mill, and 
we. are in a position to prove that he is. 

Our object in writing this letter is to 
send a word of warning that may be 
taken advantage of by all organizations 
interested in trading in this field. Many 
mills in the States guide themselves sole- 
ly by the recommendations of their local 


agents, which is responsible in a large 
measure for the carelessness they use in 
granting credits. 

Kindly publish this letter in some 
prominent part of your paper where it 
will be read by millers, making such 
comments as you see fit relative to this 
situation. 

(Signed) Vurrar & Co., Inc., 
San Juan, Porto Rico. 

* * 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: If some leading mills are unable 
to deliver a profit melon to their stock- 
holders at the end of their fiscal year, 
it will be due to the unwarranted price 
slashing and bargain days indulged in 
by the aforesaid leading mills. Just why 
it was deemed necessary to get business 
by this method can hardly be understood, 
as other large mills held firm and ob- 
tained their regular volume of business. 

Now if we check up on the retail 
prices of flour, we find the retailer en- 
joying a goodly margin, which is quite 
right, but part of which, if kept by the 
miller, would turn losses to profits. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








For instance, one of the largest chain 
store companies is selling $7.50 flour for 
$9.38, an independent chain is selling 
$7.60 flour for $9.60, many large retailers 
are getting $10 for $7.90 flour, and I 
know of $8 flour being advertised “spe- 
cial” for $10.50. By the regular method 
of subtraction we can see where our 10 
to 50c cuts do not mean as much to the 
retailer as we think they do. Just why 
some of the mills want to be Santa Claus 
in August and September is open for 
discussion, as I cannot answer this prob- 


lem. 
D. G. Wetts. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Yeast is a living plant, and like all 
plants and animals it breathes in oxygen 
from the air and exhales carbon dioxide. 
This vital process of respiration is going 
on all of the time, proceeding very slow- 
ly at low temperature, such as should be 
maintained in an icebox, and very rapid- 
ly at high temperatures, such as is often 
met with in the bakeshop and every- 
where in summer weather. 





Common (Causes of Cfire in Glour -Peills and 
Grain Glevators and Suggestions 
for Their “Prevention 


By Ht. C. Lee, Assistant Manager of the -Ptutual 


fire Prevention Bureau 




















HE back fire occurs only in those 
types of engines where air and fuel 
are mixed before entering the com- 
bustion chamber. It is the most serious 


hazard of carburetion type _ engines. 
Back-firing is the strik- 
ENGINE ing back of flame from 


BACK FIRES the cylinder of an engine 
through the inlet passage, 
and is usually evidenced by a consider- 
able flash of flame from the air intake 
opening. Various causes of back fires 
are as follows: 

1. Lean mixture, which burns so slow- 
ly that the flame continues until the open- 
ing of the intake valve, when it ignites 
the incoming charge in the intake pipe. 

2. Valve stem sticking to guide, eith- 
er retarding the closing of the intake 
valve or holding it partly often. 

8. Weak or broken intake valve 
spring, permitting slow action of the 
valve. 

4. Leaky valve due to warping, pit- 
ting or deposit of carbon on the valve 
face. 

5. Improper timing, a spark occurring 
in the cylinder during the course of the 
intake stroke. 

6. Sudden change in speed of engine. 

There is no known method of prevent- 
ing back fires, although keeping the 
valves and ignition in proper condition 
tends to eliminate them. Even after 
such precautions are taken, back fires 
can easily occur if the fuel is of a poor 
grade or varies in quality, or a lean mix- 
ture is taken into the cylinder during 
period of starting when the operator is 
trying to regulate the fuel valve to se- 
cure the best operating conditions. There 
has been no automatic device developed 
which will feed a rich mixture for start- 
ing, and then regulate the fuel feed for 
proper running conditions. As long as 
the human element enters into the con- 
sideration there will be back fires. An 
operator may be using his best judgment 
in regulating the fuel feed, but an occa- 
sional back fire will occur. As a rule 
the operator, being impatient to do other 
work, does not give the engine sufficient 
time to warm up before reducing the 
fuel feed after starting, and the result- 
ant lean mixture will cause a series of 
back fires. The hazard is much greater 
if gasoline has been poured into the in- 
take pipe for priming, as back fire will 
ignite this and the ensuing flash will 
usually set fire to surrounding combus- 
tible material. 

Most mixing valves or carburetors on 
stationary engines are constructed so 
that the air intake opening is directly 


underneath the fuel cup and piping to it. 
Small fuel leaks may create explosive 
mixtures in the vicinity of the air intake 
and be ignited by a back fire. 

The only method of preventing fires 
from this cause is to prevent the propa- 
gation or spread of fire from the back 
fire itself. This can be done by piping 
che air intake opening to out of doors, or 
at least to some location three feet or 
more distant from the carburetor, where 
there is no combustible material to sup- 
port the flame from the back fire. The 
outdoor extension is preferable. In com- 
plying with the above recommendation 
the following points should be taken into 
consideration: 

1. All connections must be airtight. 
If the air intake opening is of such con- 
struction that a threaded pipe connection 
cannot be made, short pieces of rubber 
hose may be used to connect the carbu- 
retor to the piping. 

2. It is always desirable to use pipe 
of larger diameter than the air intake 
opening on the carburetor, and if the 
pipe is over three or four feet in length 
it is necessary to do so, in order not to 
change the operating characteristics of 
the engine by increasing the friction on 
the air entering the carburetor. Engine 
manufacturers agree that a pipe twice 
the diameter of the air intake opening 
will be sufficient in most cases. 

8. When piped to out of doors the 
opening should be at least one foot away 
from any combustible material. 

4. Some engines have two air intake 
openings, one for the exhaust heater and 
one for cold air. The choking effect of 
the heater cage around the exhaust pipe 
tends to lessen the back fire hazard, but 
the heater should be located at least two 
feet away from the carburetor and above 
it. 

5. If it is necessary to interfere with 
the choking device in making this ex- 
tension, a small butterfly choke valve 
similar in construction to a stovepipe 
damper may be placed at some conven- 
ient point in the pipe. This will permit 
the carburetor to be choked, and allow 
easy starting of the engine. 

6. In engines where the air intake is 
piped into the hollow base of the en- 
gine, no change is necessary, provided 
that the connecting pipe between the 
air intake and the hollow base is always 
kept in place. 

7. If priming is necessary in addition 
to the choking, a small pet cock may be 
screwed into the intake pipe for intro- 


ducing priming fuel, which should be — 


kept in an approved safety can. 









“MEMOS” OF MILLING HISTORY 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGO 


J. C. Carroll, Litchfield, Ill., has rent- 
ed a mill at Fredericktown, Mo. 

The new steam flouring mill at Sauk 
Center, Minn., is now in operation. 

Shipments of flour from Minneapolis 
for October were 111,000 bbls,—the 
largest in history. 


25 YEARS AGO 


H. P. Gallaher, manager of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from an eastern 
trip. 

Seymour Carter, of the Gardner Mill, 
Hastings, Minn., was in St. Louis last 
week as the guest of Charles Espen- 
schied. 

The national reciprocity convention 
will be held in Washington, D. C., next 


week. 
$44 

THE STONE BREAD OF PERSIA 

One day, in Teheran, I was walking 
with a nurse from the dispensary, and 
we smelled fresh bread. I had always 
wanted to see how Persian bread was 
baked, so I said, “Let’s go in.” We 
found the bakery very entertaining. 
There is a book called Hadji Baba of 
Ispahan which speaks of “flaps of bread,” 
and that is a good description. The odd- 
ly shaped loaves are almost a foot wide 
and néarly three feet long, flat and some- 
what irregular. The bread is also called 
“stone bread,” and it is baked on the 
small gray stones of the oven floor, un- 
der which is the fire. Often there are 
little stones imbedded in the bread, which 
make it hard on the teeth. There was no 
door to the oven we saw, and a man was 
spreading flaps of soft pasty dough on a 
long handled spade which was propped 
on a frame. Another man, using a sort 
of pitchfork, was taking out the flaps al- 
ready baked on the hot stone floor. The 
man with the spade then pushed it into 
the oven and gave it a sort of flip and 
fling which sent the pieces of dough to 
the oven floor in the proper shape and 
size. The bakers laughed to think that 
foreigners should want to see such a sim- 
ple thing, but we found the skill of the 
man with the spade quite wonderful. 

Persian bread is useful as well as fill- 
ing. Men and women carry it rolled up 
on their heads, in wet weather spread 
out to keep off the rain, in sunny weather 
to protect them from the sun; they hang 
it over the arm or the shoulder, or roll 
it in a bundle under the arm. It is hung 
up at home, to be eaten later, plain or 
toasted. At the hospital the servants 
used to spread their Sunday supply to 
dry on the quilts of unused beds, first 
making sure that the doctor’s rounds had 
been made.—Atlantic Monthly. 


$4 


THE MIGHTY COLUMBIA 

The Columbia River itself is not ex- 
tensively used for irrigation. Through- 
out its course it is so far below the level 
of the adjoining lands that extensive 
ae fo diversions have not been made, 

ut some water is pumped from the riv- 

er. It carries large volumes of water 
on could be used if its use were feas- 
ible. 

The tributaries of the Columbia com- 
ing from the Cascade Mountains in 
Washington supply water to most of the 
land irrigated in that state. Their low- 
water flow is used, and storage has been 
provided for a part of the flood water. 
There is opportunity for additional stor- 
a 


ge. 

The tributaries of the Columbia in Ore- 
gon supply a large part of the irrigated 
land in that state. Irrigation develop- 
ment in this part of Oregon has not 
reached the stage where flood water is 
stored. The water supply is sufficient 
for the irrigation of a much larger area 
than is now watered. 
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PACIFIC: COAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: ““Palmking” 


SEATTLE 


New business was light last week, but 
Pacific northwestern mills operated at 
gooi capacity on previous bookings. 
Bu\crs appeared to be inclined to take 
smiil parcels in north coast markets, 
however, rather than order out flour 
boo:ed at prices above current quota- 
tion», in spite of increased insistence on 
the part of the mills on the payment of 
cariving charges. Quotations averaged 
20c bbl lower than in the previous week. 
De:.and from outside domestic markets 
has been scattered and generally confined 
to . ngle cars, but in the aggregate rep- 
res its a fair volume. 

Flour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ing'on flour, carloads, coast, Nov. 11: 
fam iy short patent $7.60@8.40 bbl, basis 
49-|. cottons; pastry flour $6.40@6.90, 
98's. standard patent $6.85@7.20, 98's; 
blends, made from spring and Pacific 


har’ wheats, $7.20@8, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
ternis: Dakota, $7.85@8.35; Montana, 
$7.2) @7.65. 


Evport Trade.——Export inquiry from 
the Urient was almost wholly lacking last 
week, and new business entirely so. Quo- 
tations were largely nominal, being 
around $5.80@6 bbl, f.o.b., basis 49-lb 
cottons for export straights and clears. 
No new business with the United King- 
dom was reported. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Nov. 7-18 .wccccoces 46,800 28,243 60 
Previous week .... 46,800 33,376 71 
Bear GHG svi ceuoes 52,800 28,111 53 
Two years ago ... 52,800 22,851 43 
Three years ago... 52,800 42,331 80 
Four years ago.... 52,800 36,919 70 
Five years ago..... 52,800 12,553 24 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

OV. Te nesitmsd oe 57,000 40,767 2 
Previous week .... 57,000 42,326 74 
Wear ASO scccovess 57,000 40,205 71 
Two years ago..... 57,000 25,805 45 
Three years ago... 57,000 54,953 96 
Four years ago.... 57,000 32,548 57 
Five years ago.... 57,000 39,115 69 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Water shipments of flour and wheat 

from Puget Sound (Seattle and Taco- 

ma), and from the Columbia River 

(Portland and Astoria), July 1-Nov. 1, 

1926, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 

















- From—— 

Columbia 
To— Puget Sd. River Totals 
MBLOPS .o:0\ni0 6 ¥alee oie 42,845 31,040 73,885 
Riont «as deasemed 430,065 248,545 678,610 
8S. and C. America. 72,365 650,840 123,205 
mMWEal svaneceescs 29,050 6,930 35,980 
California .....ss6. 99,770 232,420 332,190 
Atlantic ports .... 93,880 118,828 212,708 
British Columbia .. eee cosas 8,315 
Masks: ve ceatweeas Spee. “-b.s'.0% 19,955 
New Zealand ..... | are 2 510 
Totald, cei vcoanes 796,755 688,603 1,485,358 

WHEAT, BUS (0000'S OMITTED) 

rc From—— 

Columbia 
To— Puget Sd. River Totals 
Europe 1,294 11,573 12,867 
Cal'fornia 319 84 403 
Hawaii | ae 18 
Orient ..... 2,242 3,600 5,842 
8. ond C. America 187 727 914 
British Columbia.. on) coves 10 
ALrica. .S5guseCer'c< 287 193 480 
Austraieg siiswcees 6 Gee 35 35 
Totaisd sone saws 4,357 16,212 20,569 


otal wheat shipments (flour included), 
July 1-Nov. 1, 1925, 27,252,570 bus, against 
13..97,522 for the same period, season of 


NOTES 
dward S. Cunningham, American 
Cousul general at Shanghai, will give an 
address in Seattle on Dec. 8 at the 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Chamber of Commerce on trade and po- 
litical conditions in the Orient. 

The 100-bb] mill of the Pomeroy 
(Wash.) Flour Mill Co. has been sold to 
Frank Cardwell and others. 

Average weights per measured bushel 
of grains in Washington, according to 
G. S. Ray, agricultural statistician, de- 
partment of agriculture: winter wheat, 
59.2 this year, against 58.5 in 1925; 
spring wheat 58.5, against 58; oats 33.6, 
against 33.6; barley 45, against 43.5. 

Shipments of flour from the north 
Pacific Coast to Atlantic ports have 
shown a steady and substantial annual 
increase during the last five years. Ship- 
ments between July 1 and Nov. 1, 1922, 
totaled only 25,000 bbls; for the same 
period in 1925 they increased to 141,670, 
and for the same period this year to 
212,705: 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma for the week ending Nov. 6: to 
Hongkong, 9,270 bbls; Taku Bar, 5,000; 
Dairen, 5,100; Tokyo, 500; Manila, 8,- 
635; Leith, 5,715; Glasgow, 5,930; Tambo 
de Mora, 500; Eten, 500; Paita, 2,100; 
Callao, 100; Uyuni, 1,540; Oruro, 3,510; 
Charana, 500; La Paz, 3,000; Antofa- 
gasta, 2,480. 

Twenty-six interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 338,130 
bbls flour, produced 207,372 in October, 
or 61 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 167,884 produced in September by 
20 mills, with a monthly capacity of 
277,000, or 66 per cent of capacity, ac- 
cording to reports to the North Pacific 
Millers’ Association. 

OGDEN 

Demand for flour from the southeast- 
ern states increased slightly last week, a 
more optimistic feeling regarding cotton 
prices having its effect on buying. Ex- 
cept for this change, there has been but 
slight alteration in conditions. Prices 
showed a slight decline. 

The Pacific Coast continues to absorb 
large shipments, and the intermountain 
territory has also been taking normal 
deliveries. Larger mills, as well as some 
of the country mills, continue operations 
at capacity. Reports indicate that the 
smaller plants are running at more than 
50 per cent of capacity. However, it is 
believed that, with more severe weather, 
this percentage will decline. Ogden mills 
have orders booked considerably be- 
yond Jan. 1. 

Quotations to the southeastern states 
on Nov. 13 for soft wheat flours includ- 
ed high patents at $7.20@8 bbl and 
straights at $7@7.45, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons; for the Utah trade, family patents 
$6.65@7.25 and straights $6.25@6.65, car 
lots, f.o.b., Ogden; for the Pacific Coast, 
second patents $7.15@7.75, and family 
patents $7.55@8.15, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. 


NOTES 


Utah, Idaho and Montana will have 
seed exhibits at the International Hay 
and Grain Show in Chicago. 

Fire recently destroyed the feed mill 
of John Christensen, Fairview, Utah. 
The plant was used largely for prepar- 
ing feed for sheep. The loss was $6,000. 

Edward Crowther, of the Crowther 
Bros. Milling Co., Malad, Idaho, died 
last week. He was a pioneer Mormon, 
coming to Utah with his parents in 1862 
when ‘he was five years old. 

Some 250 bakers attended a meeting 
held in Salt Lake last week to discuss 
methods of improving the quality of 
baked goods. E. C. Fleischmann, assist- 





ant manager of The Fleischmann Co. at 
San Francisco, had charge of the event. 

Regarding milling operations in Pa- 
cific Coast and intermountain states, the 
October review of the twelfth federal 
reserve district says that the aggregate 
production of the 14 principal milling 
companies was 15 per cent larger in 
September, 1926, than in August, 1926, 
which compares with a five-year average 
August to September increase of 21 per 


cent. 
W. E. Zuprann. 


LOS ANGELES 


Prices of locally milled flours are un- 
changed, but those of northern and mid- 
western mills are slightly lower. Buying 
is only fair. Deliveries on contracts are 
good. Production at local mills is above 
normal, and plenty of stock is being 
carried. 

Quotations, Nov. 12, car lots, basis 
¥,’s: hard wheat seconds $7.80 bbl, 
blended seconds $7.50; California pastry, 
$7.20; Kansas straight grade, $7.75; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.25; 
Dakota straight grade, $8.75; Montana 
straight grade, $8.20; Washington pas- 
try, $7. 

* * 

B. M. Ford, of the Miller Cereal Co., 
Omaha, Neb., was in Los Angeles re- 
cently, renewing his acquaintance with 
the trade. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market was quiet last week. 
Prices were steady, but new buying was 
limited to prompt needs. Family pat- 
ents were listed, on Nov. 13, at $8.05 
bbl, bakers hard wheat at $8.35 and 
bakers blue-stem at $7.35, in straight 
cars. 

There is a moderate export inquiry 
from Europe, but practically no business 
with the Orient, owing to adverse ex- 
change conditions. 

Output of Portland mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

i eo) reer reros 7 42 

Previous week ..........6 29,275 47 

BO GE ceccdctecsesceraus 26,468 42 

TWO FORTS QHO <o0dvececer 30,320 48 

Three years ago .....4...-.-- 48,510 78 

Four years ago ........+5. 36,912 64 

Five YOOre GHO ..cccccsses $1,428 55 
NOTES 

Portland’s wheat shipments for the 


season to date have been 16,211,865 bus, 
compared with 5,907,332 in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Federal wheat inspections at Portland 
in the past month totaled 4,145 cars, of 
which 28.8 per cent graded No. 1, 48.8 
per cent No, 2, 17.8 per cent No. 3, and 
34 per cent No. 4. 

Total flour shipments to all ports from 
the Columbia River last month totaled 
210,374 bbls, of which California received 
59,528 and Atlantic ports 35,805. For 
the season to date, total shipments have 
been 688,599 bbls, compared with 724,121 
in the same period last season. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





PIGEON, SHOT THREE TIMES, 
DELIVERS QUEEN’S MESSAGE 


“Princess Drifted Snow,” the crack 
homing pigeon of the Sperry Flour Co.’s 
Portland loft, which recently flew from 
Salem, Oregon, to Portland, carrying 
$500 in prizes, has distinguished herself 
again. On Nov. 3, in Maryhill, Wash., 
Queen Marie of Roumania released her 
with a message to the people of Cali- 
fornia expressing regret at not being 
able to visit them. But the bird, flying 
from the queen’s hand to her home loft 
in Portland (whence her message was to 
be relayed to San Francisco), became 
the target of hunters. She arrived in 
Portland some two hours late, weary, 
weak and bleeding profusely from bullet 
wounds in her breast and legs. Three 
shots were found lodged in her body. 





MEAT STORES ESTABLISHED 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
which recently celebrated the anniver- 
sary of its establishment 67 years ago 
by George H. Hartford, now has estab- 
lished 41 meat stores in the Boston met- 
ropolitan district. The company pre- 
sumably plans to extend its retailing ac- 
tivities. 








_Rye PrRopucts 


Milwaukee.— Weakness which devel- 
oped last week in the cash and option 
rye market in sympathy with wheat 
brought considerable inquiry for the rye 
flour. Prospective buyers pounced on 
the soft spot and pressed hard for fur- 
ther concessions, but without much suc- 
cess. Mills are more pleased with ship- 
ping instructions, although there is room 
for improvement. Jobbers are selling 
moderate quantities to smaller bakers 
and grocers, and say their volume is 
fully equal to that of a year ago. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 13: faney rye patent $5.60 
@5.70 bbl, pure white $5.35@5.50, me- 
dium $5.05@5.20, and pure dark $4.25 
@4.50, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Chicago.—There has been no improve- 
ment in demand for rye flour. Most buy- 
ers are booked up, and jobbers are not 
inclined to add to their holdings at pres- 
ent. A few mills which have been quot- 
ing 30@50c under other mill prices, to 
stir up interest, have not been very suc- 
cessful. Shipping directions are fairly 
good. The local output totaled 7,500 
bbls last week, against 7,200 in the pre- 
vious one. White was quoted, Nov. 13, 
at $5.50@5.80 bbl, jute, medium at $5.20 
@5.40, and dark at $4@4.20. 

Duluth.—Outside buyers show little in- 
terest in rye flour, and the eastern trade 
is indifferent. A little is being booked, 
but not enough to be important. Local 
sales are of the usual volume and char- 
acter. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb 
cottons, Nov. 13: pure white, $5.95 bbl; 
No. 2 straight, $5.40; No. 3 dark, $3.65; 
No. 5 blend, $6; No. 8 rye, $4.85. 

Minneapolis.—Sales of rye flour were 
not particularly heavy last week, but 
were normal, considering the conditions 
which have prevailed in this market dur- 
ing the past few months. Whatever 
buying was effected was principally in 
scattered lots for shipment up to Jan. 1. 
White is quoted at $5.50@5.75 bbl, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, medium 
$5.10@5.35, and dark $3.90@4.30. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,223 bbls flour, compared with 
10,928 in the previous week. 

Baltimore——Rye flour is lower and 
neglected. Quotations, Nov. 13: white 
patent $5.90@6.15 bbl and dark $4.40@ 
4.65, in cotton. 

New York.—Demand for rye flour was 
quiet last week, with only routine sales in 
limited quantities. White patent grades 
were quoted, Nov. 13, at $6@6.25 bbl. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour is quiet, and 
prices favor buyers. Quotations, Nov. 
13, $6.10@6.40 bbl for white, $5.75@6 
for medium and $5.50@5.75 for dark, in 
140-lb jute sacks. ‘ 

Boston.—Demand for rye flour is quiet. 
Dark is dull and lower. Rye meal in 
fair demand, with the market easier. 
Quotations, Nov. 12: choice white pat- 
ents $6.20@6.40 bbl, standard patents 
$6.05@6.25, dark $4.85@4.90, and rye 
meal $5@5.10. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales continued 
light last week. Stocks in hands of bak- 
ers appear ample. Quotations, Nov. 13: 
pure white $6@6.25 bbl, medium $5.25 
@5.50, and dark $4@4.25, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

Buffalo.—There is an active demand 
for rye flour, and prices have not de- 
clined with those of wheat flour. Quo- 
tations, 98-lb cottons, Nov. 18: white, 
$6.25@6.30 bbl; dark, $4.75@4.85; me- 
dium, $5.85@5.95. 

Toronto.—Rye flour is in good demand 
at unchanged prices. On Nov. 13 the 
quotation was $6.20 bbl, in two 98-lb 
jute bags, car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points; less than car lots at same prices, 
but the terms are f.o.b., point of ship- 
ment, 





TRADEMARK DECREE UPHELD 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—In the Blair County 
court, Hollidaysburg, Judge Baldrige has 
filed a decree affirming a previous deci- 
sion for the plaintiff in the case of Klep- 
ser Bros. against P. B. Perry. This 
case resulted from the use of a dove as 
a trademark to designate a certain 
brand of flour, the defendant and the 
viaintiff both being flour manufacturers. 



















































CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was stronger last 
week, due mainly to the scarcity of offer- 
ings in the Northwest, but local dealers 
say that the demand has not shown 
much improvement. Country dealers 
were in the market for current supplies, 
but their purchases were of moderate 
proportions. Mixers must be well sup- 
plied with feed, as they have not bought 
to any extent for some time. While 
sales show a slight gain, jobbers say 
business is far from what it should be 
at this time of year. Spring bran was 
quoted, Nov. 13, at $25@25.25 ton, 
standard middlings $26@26.25, flour 
middlings $29@30.50 and red dog $35 
@36. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeed prices are strong; 
wheat feeds, especially, have improved 
under a fair demand and light offerings. 
High protein feeds display a firmer tone. 
Bran is unchanged to 25c higher, while 
middlings are up 50c. Flour middlings, 
however, are 25@50c lower. Snow and 
cold weather caused a sharp stimulation 
in consumptien, and found farmers illy 
prepared for the weather last week. The 
blizzard furnished a real test of the situ- 
ation, and its outcome was about what 
the trade has been predicting. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 13: bran $25@25.75 ton, 
winter bran $25.20@25.50, standard mid- 
dlings $25.50@26, flour middlings $28.25 
@29.50, and red dog $34@35, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis.—Millfeed was in light de- 
mand last week, but because sellers did 
not push offerings, which were not par- 
ticularly heavy, prices held firm. All 
business done was for immediate ship- 
ment. Dealers believe, however, now that 
pastures have been killed, demand will 
improve materially, and active buying is 
anticipated in the near future. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 13: soft wheat bran $24.50 
@25 ton, hard winter bran $24@24.50, 
and gray shorts $30@31. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—The millfeed situation is 
described as tight and strong, due prin- 
cipally to light mill production. Some 
city mills are aapeeees to be holding op 
split cars for shipment, waiting to fill 
them in with feed. City bran and mid- 
dlings are almost unobtainable for earli- 
er than December shipment. Some mills 
are out of the market on mixed cars, 
being two weeks behind on deliveries. 
Cold weather during the past few days 
has stimulated demand for feed and, 
while buying is not particularly heavy, 
it is more than sufficient to take care of 
offerings. Some mills are reported as 
anxious to buy feed. Jobbers’ prices are 
up more than $1, compared with quota- 
tions of a week ago. Mills have ad- 
vanced their asking prices 50c@$1. City 
mill quotations: bran $28@24 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $23.50@24.50, flour mid- 
dlings $29@30, red dog $34@35, wheat 
mixed feed $26@381, and rye middlings 
$20. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Nov, 16 Year ago 
pra ninth te $23.50@24.50 $.....@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@26.00 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings.. 29.00@30.00 29.00@30.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@35.00 36.50@40.00 

Duluth—Demand for millfeed is rea- 
sonably ene but mills are operating on 
such a light scale that they have not 
much to emer, and their bookings are 
meager. The advent of colder weather is 
improving demand. 

Great Falls——Fair demand for mill- 
feed continues, and prices are firm. 
Quotations, Nov. 13: bran $22.50 ton, 
standard middlings $24.50. 


Bran 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City—Narrow demand for 
bran is keeping prices at the lowest level 
for this season which has existed in sev- 
eral years. Scarcely any extensive buy- 
ing is being done, either for prompt or 
deferred shipment. 


Mixers, jobbers and 
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feeders are filling their current require- 
ments on a very conservative basis. The 
best demand continues for mixed car 
lots. The most encouraging feature of 
the market, so far as millers are con- 
cerned, is the fact that there is no heavy 
pressure on prices, despite the laggard 
buying. Quotations declined about 50c 
ton last week. Shorts are exceptionally 
strong, considering the situation in bran, 
and 50c ton higher. All of the current 
output of mills is being absorbed with- 
out difficulty, going to scattered terri- 
tories and various classes’ of trade. 
Some of the interior southwestern mills 
last week sold gray shorts at $29 ton. 
Red dog is somewhat weak at $34@34.50. 
Quotations, Nov. 13, basis car lots, Kan- 
sas City: bran, $21.50@22 ton; brown 
shorts, $26.50@27; gray shorts, $28@ 
28.50. 

Atchison.—Millfeed is unchanged to 
slightly higher. Curtailment of milling 
operations has brought rather sharp de- 
mand, but mills are not eager sellers at 


present prices. Quotations, Nov. 13, 
basis car lots, Missouri River: bran, 
$21.50@22 ton; mill-run, $25@25.50; 


shorts, $28@28.50. 

Hutchinson.—A slightly stronger de- 
mand has developed for millfeed, largely 
from near-by territory. Mixed car buy- 
ers are taking most of the feed. Mills 
report stores rapidly dwindling as de- 
mand grows better and output is re- 
duced. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Nov. 13: bran, $22@23 ton; mill-run, $25 
@26; gray shorts, $29@30. 

Salina,—Millfeed holds up well, a good 
demand being maintained. Mixed car 
lots are selling well, as are straight cars 
of bran and shorts. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Nov. 11, in 100-lb 
lots, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.10@1.15; 
mill-run, $1.25@1,30; gray shorts, $1.40 
@1.50. 

Oklahoma City.—Shorts continue in 
heavy demand, and prices are $2 higher 
than early in the month. Bran require- 
ments picked up also, and quotations are 
up $1. Most mills are sold out of shorts, 
save for small stocks conserved for the 
mixed car trade. Straight bran sold on 
Nov. 13 at $1.20 per 100 Ibs, mill-run 
$1.30, and gray shorts $1.60. 

Wichita.—With the coming of freezing 
weather, pastures are being killed, and 
demand for millfeed has shown a decided 
improvement both for mixed and straight 
car lots. Inquiry seems to come from 
the general trade rather than from local 
southwestern territory. Prices, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 12: bran, $21@22 ton; 
mill-run, $26; gray shorts, $30. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—The position of millfeed is 
well sustained, demaind being sufficient 
to take care of the amount moving into 
consumption. Prices are slightly firmer, 
and were 25@50c higher last week. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted, on Nov. 
12, at $27.25@28 ton, mixed feed $29.25 
@29.50, and middlings $31@31.25, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues good, and millers are forced to 
file orders for future delivery. Last 
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week the market showed the best condi- 
tion for some time. Quotations, Nov. 
18: bran $26@27 ton, mixed feed $28.50 
@29, and shorts $30@8z2. 


THE SOUTH 

Nashville.—Millfeed is quiet, with 
practically all mills selling their output 
of bran and middlings at unchanged 
prices. Quotations, Nov. 13: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $25@27 ton; standard 
middlings, $28@30. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed is firm and in fair 
demand. Cold weather has stimulated 
the trade to some extent. Quotations, 
Nov. 12: red dog, $48@45 ton; winter 
wheat middlings, $35@36; flour mid- 
dlings, $33.50@34; bran, $31.50@382; 
standard middlings, $31@82. 

Memphis.—Millfeed continues quiet. 
Wheat bran is scarce. Terminal points 
and near-by mills on Nov. 12 asked 
$24.50@25 ton, but buyers were indif- 


ferent. Gray shorts were dull, but sold 
at $30.50@31. Corn bran was quiet at 
$27. 


Atlanta.—Millfeed is reported by At- 
lanta brokers as improved. More orders 
were received last week than for a 
month, but all business was immediate 
shipment and for near future require- 
ments. Low cotton prices are still ad- 
versely affecting collections, and this is 
also believed to be the reason no ad- 
vance buying is being done. Prices hold 
firm after the advances noted last week. 
Quotations, Nov. 12: bran, basis 100-lb 
bags, $32@33 ton; winter middlings, $33 
@34; standard middlings, $32@33; red 
dog, $45@46. 


THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Millfeed is steady but life- 
less, with cottonseed and mixed feeds ap- 
parently filling the meager needs. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 13, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $29@29.50; soft winter bran, 
$30; standard middlings, $29@30; flour 
middlings, $33@384; red dog, $40@41. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for millfeed is 
only moderate, but offerings are light 
and prices are held steadily. Quotations, 
Nov. 13, prompt shipment: spring bran 
$29.50@30.50 ton, hard winter bran $30 
@30.50, soft winter bran $30.50@31, 
standard middlings $31@32, flour mid- 
dlings $37@39, as to quality, and red 
dog $42@43. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of millfeed last 
week were light, and little interest was 
shown by those who generally are in the 
market at this time for feed for de- 
ferred shipment. Prices were slightly 
lower. Quotations, Nov. 13: standard 
middlings, $29.50@30 ton; flour mid- 
dlings, $33@34; spring bran, $29@29.50; 
red dog, $39.50@40. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds closed a shade 
firmer, with prices somewhat advanced 
last week. Demand, however, remained 
quiet, despite the fact that stocks in 
dealers’ hands are very light. Some Ca- 
nadian pure bran was offered in a small 
way, on Nov. 12, for prompt shipment, 
at $30 ton in 100-lb sacks, and pure 
middlings at $31.50. Quotations, prompt 
or near-by shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ten: spring bran, $30@30.50; hard win- 
ter bran, $30@30.25; soft winter bran, 
$30.25@30.50; standard middlings, $31.50 
@382; flour middlings, $36@36.50; mixed 
feed, $32@37.50; red dog, $41.50@42; 
stock feed, $34.50; reground oat hulls, 
$11. 

Buffalo.—As usual, mill quotations are 
above those of jobbers. Demand is lim- 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Nov. 16, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
yl Ok. | es | 5.560@25.75 $23.00 @24.00 $.....@..... $. o @ ccces ee “em, 50 
Hard winter bran ...... ..... @. 0 65s Dervree 21.50 @ 22.00 24. 00@24. 50 -@. 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @. Ys, Sor eeeee@..... 24.50@25.00 : @30.00 
Standard middlings*.... 26. 50@26. 15 23.50 @24.50 26.00@26.50 .....@..... 29. 00@30. 00 
Flour middlingst ....... 29.50@40.00 29.00@30.00 28. mgs. 50 30.00@31.00 33.00@34.00 
Red dog .............+.+. 35.50@36.50 34.00@35.00 ..... weeee@..... 40.00@41.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Besten Columbus Nashville 
Se peeks 26.50 $.....@..... $30.560@31.00 $28.50@29.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... «..+. eae 30.50@30.75 28.50@29.50 .....@..... 
Gokt wWihter BRAM oi... cs ccna oan @ 30.75@31.00 29.00@30.00 25.00@27.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@27.50 .....@..... 32.50@33.00 29.50@31.00 ome x3 aed 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @33.00 .....@..... 87.50@38.00 33.50@35.00 bdse% 
SNe SUEE sh Cade ehs okie a 0.0 Titec @38.00 -@ 41.50@42.00 41.00@42.00 gat 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
ND. ok asc une she Powhas @30 $.....@32.00 $. - @40.00 
GAVE | 60. Sow ss eves @24.00 @26.00 dived s Desens 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 











ited to a hand-to-mouth business.- Quo- 
tations, Nov. 13: bran, $26 ton; stand. 
ard middlings, $27; flour middlings, 
$33.50; mixed feeds, $35; red dog, $38.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Los Angeles.—Demand for millfeed is 
still good, and although slightly higher 
prices are being quoted, buying does not 
seem to be affected. The mills have am- 
ple stocks of millfeed, and are expect- 
ing demand to remain good for some 
time. Quotations, Nov. 12: Kansas bran, 
$31 ton; white mill-run, $33; red mill- 
run, $31.50; blended mill-run, $32; flour 
middlings, $45. 

Portland.—The millfeed market has a 
somewhat improved tone, but prices are 
no higher. Stocks are not excessive, and 
sellers are not pressing feed on the mar- 
ket. There is a fair demand from the 
feeding sections. Mill-run was quoted, 
on Nov. 13, in straight cars, at $26 ton, 
and middlings at $41. 

Seattle—Local demand for millfeed 
was fair last week and prices were firm, 
as there was little on offer. Demand for 
California shipment was active. Wash- 
ington standard mill-run was quoted on 
Nov. 11 at $26 ton, and Montana mixed 
feed at about the same. 

Ogden.—Steady for a month past, mill- 
feed prices showed their first break last 
week when quotations declined 50c @l- 
though demand continued active in the 
intermountain territory, and the Paci'ic 
Coast absorbed considerable. Quota- 
tions, Nov. 13: red bran and mill-run 
$29.50@30 ton, white bran and mill-rin 
$31.50, blended mill-run $30.50, middlin zs 
$44.50@45.50, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. Utah and Idaho 
quotations were $25.50 ton for red brin 
and mill-run, $27.50 for white bran and 
$41@42 for middlings, car lots, f.o.)., 
Ogden. 

CANADA 


Montreal—For several weeks mills 
have been allotting only small quantities 
of middlings in mixed cars, and have 
booked so much business in that com- 
modity that buyers have stopped order- 
ing them and turned to shorts and bran. 
In line with the increased demand for 
the latter, prices were marked up $1 
last week, but middlings were reduced 
by $1. New England buyers are still 
very active. Unfavorable weather con- 
tinues in Quebec, and demand for mill- 
feeds is consequently likely to continue. 
Quotations, Nov. 12: bran $30.25 ton, 
shorts $32.25, middlings $41.25, jutes, 
f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate points; at Fort 
William, bran $21, shorts $25, middlings 
$34, ex-track. 

Toronto.—All kinds of millfeed are in 
active demand, and mills have no trouble 
in selling all they make. The big com- 
panies are using their supplies in mixed 
car trade, and straight cars are not 
easily obtainable. An active demand is 
expected throughout the winter, as On- 
tario and eastern requirements are grow- 
ing year by year. Bran and shorts ad- 
vanced $1 and middlings were reduced 
$1 on Nov. 11. Quotations, Nov. 13: 
bran $380 ton, shorts $32 and. middlings 
$41, jute, mixed cars, cash terms, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.— With the advent of win- 
ter, sales of bran and shorts in western 
Canada show an increase. Flour produc- 
tion is not heavy, and demand is readily 
absorbing all that mills have to offer. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, Nov. 
13, Fort William basis: Manitoba, brian 
$24 ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran 
$24, shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, 
shorts $27; British Columbia, bran $25 
@27, shorts $27@29; Pacific Coast, bran 
$28, shorts $30. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the we°k 
ending Nov. 13, in tons, with comparisons: 


c-Receipts— -—Shipments—~ 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis ... 1,081 719 18,303 16,278 
Kansas City .. 1,620 460 2,880 5,240 
New York .... 8 4 ve aos 
a ee 40 eee 

Baltimore .... 398 502 . 
Philadelphia .. 160 240 ake eve 
Milwaukee .... 730 294 1,228 3,554 





Fred Clark, vice president of The 
Fleischmann Co., Chicago, was a recent 
visitor in New Orleans, where he callcd 
on the trade with Floyd N. West, his 
New Orleans representative. 
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MAIxED FEEDS 


Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds has 
improved. Dairy feeds are moving fair- 
ly well, but purchases are mainly for 
near-by shipment. Buyers are interested 
in deferred delivery, but want to buy 
at the same levels as for near-by ship- 
ment. Manufacturers are more optimis- 
tic at the prospects for the future in 
dairy feeds. Poultry feeds have slowed 
up, especially for later delivery. 


St. Louis —Demand for mixed feeds 
was very spotted last week. Manufac- 
turers reported one or two brisk buying 
day-, but trade was quiet for the re- 
mainder of the week. No reason can 
be viven for this attitude on the part 
of buyers. However, a marked im- 
pro-ement in demand is anticipated for 
the :ear future, as it has only been dur- 
ing the past week that pastures have 
beer killed. Prices declined nearly $1 
ton during the week. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, Nov. 13, at $39.50@ 
40.50 ton, high grade horse feed $36@37, 
and scratch feed $41.50@42. 


anta.—Though all new business be- 
ing booked is for immediate delivery 
and buyers are purchasing for imme- 
diat: needs only, brokers state the mar- 
ket s showing a little improvement, and 
that the outlook is better than for some 
weei:s. Collections are generally slow, 
however, mainly because of the low cot- 
ton prices and the uncertainty of the sit- 
uation. Quotations, Nov. 12: high grade 
fee’ $40@41 ton, lower grade $28@30; 
chichen feed $50, lower grade $40@45. 
Mcmphis.—Conditions in mixed feed 
are unchanged. Mills are running on 
light schedules, as buying is only for 
immediate wants. The abundance of 
feedstuffs in the South and open char- 
acter of weather retard buying, while 
slow collections also hold it in check. 
The movement of chicken and dairy feed 
is satisfactory, but there is no disposi- 
tion to stock up. 


Nashville-—A quiet demand for mixed 
feeds prevails in the Southeast. Dairy 
feeds were $1 lower last week, but the 
others were unchanged. With the com- 
ing of colder weather, manufacturers 
look for a revival in the demand. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 13: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$29@40 ton; dairy feed, $30@41; poul- 
try scratch feed, $39@48; poultry mash 
feed, $58@68. 

Toronto.—Owing to scarcity of the 
grain, oat feeds made substantial ad- 
vances during the week. The increase in 
oat chop was $3, and in crushed oats $5. 
As prices are high, demand for these 
two products is limited. Other lines of 
feed did not change, and are selling 
freely. Quotations, Nov. 13: oat chop 
$48.25 ton, oat and barley chop $44.25, 
crushed oats $46.25, barley meal $42.25, 
corn meal $42.25, feed wheat $55.25, oat 
feed $28.25, chick feed $65.25, car lots, 
delivered at Ontario country points ; less 





than car lots are quoted at the same 
prices, but the basis is f.o.b., point of 
shipment; discount for cash, 25c ton. 


Montreal—A good demand for mixed 
feeds continues to come from country 
buyers. Prices are firm. Quotations, 
Nov. 12: special high grade feed $43 
ton, first grade $38@39, second grade 
$34@36.25, third grade $29, chicken feed 
$69, growing mash $72, first quality 
scratch grains $54, seconds $51, car lots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
products continues slow, and foreign in- 
quiries have declined. A total of 4,000 
bags meal was shipped through this port 
last week, all of it going to Matanzas. 
Quotations, Nov. 10: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $24 ton; choice meal, 
8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $26; hulls, 
sound quality, $4.75. 


Milwaukee.—Due largely to the grow- 
ing appreciation of feeders as to the ex- 
treme cheapness of cottonseed meal in 
comparison with other high protein feeds, 
and especially linseed meal, a better de- 
mand has set in, and prices are firming. 
Offerings are still rather liberal, but a 
stronger situation is developing. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 13, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $28.50 
@32 ton. 


Boston.—Cottonseed meal was dull last 
week, with prices a shade easier and very 
little inquiry. Local stocks are small. 
Shippers quoted $30.75@35 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, Boston points, on Nov. 12. 

Pittsburgh.—Demand for cottonseed 
meal fell off last week. Buyers were 
not inclined to make any purchases be- 
yond small lots for immediate shipment. 
Quotations, Nov. 13: 43 per cent, $31.75 
ton; 41 per cent, $30.25; 36 per cent, 
$28.25. 

Toronto.—Owing to poor grain crops 
in Ontario, dealers have had to turn to 
other feedingstuffs, and cottonseed meal 
has become one of the most popular. It 
is cheap, and has good feeding value. On 
Nov. 13 brokers were quoting 43 per 
cent protein cottonseed meal at $34.75 
ton, in car lots, delivered, Toronto. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk is increasing, and offerings are not 
sufficient to supply the trade for Decem- 
ber shipment. Consequently, numerous 
inquiries are reported for deferred de- 
livery, and many buyers are anticipating 
their requirements. Prices on Nov. 13 
were 9@10c lb, Chicago. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Memphis.—After a_ brief spell of 
steadiness and slightly higher quota- 
tions, meal is at about the season’s low- 
est level again. Weather has been fa- 
vorable for picking the crop with less 
damage than usual to seed, causing ex- 
pectation of larger output, while easiness 
in other feeds has lessened interest in 
meal. Absence of bad weather has 
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caused car lot buying to be delayed, 
while the mixed feed trade is taking 
only immediate requirements. Exporters 
are not active. On Nov. 12 trading was 
on a local basis of $23.50 ton for 41 
per cent and $25 for 43. 

Los Angeles—Prices of cottonseed 
meal remain firm, but demand is only 
fair, probably due to the continued weak- 
ness of cotton. Quotation, Nov. 12, $32 
ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The screenings market is 
about unchanged from a week ago, with 
a slightly stronger tendency. Prices are 
practically the same. Mill oats are de- 
scribed as slow. Light-weight screenings 
are quoted at $1@10.50 ton, medium 
@12, and heavy $10@15. Good country 
screenings, suitable for cleaning and 
separating, are priced at $13@16 ton. 
Mill oats bring 22@27c bu. 

Toronto.—Screenings are in good de- 
mand, and are moving freely from Bay 
ports to Ontario points. Prices did not 
change last week, and on Nov. 13 stand- 
ard recleaned were quoted at $23@25 
ton, car lots, delivered, Ontario points, 
according to freights. 

Winnipeg.— Refuse screenings were 
quoted, Nov. 13, at $3 ton, Fort William 
basis. 
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Toronto.—Cereal mills find it hard to 
get grain for milling purposes. Good 
quality oats are scarce and prices high. 
There is an excellent demand for rolled 
oats, but the difficulties cited are ad- 
versely affecting business. Mill quota- 
tions are irregular, and some are selling 
at 15¢ bbl under others. Quotations, 
Nov. 13: rolled oats $7.85@7.50 bbl, in 
90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, delivered; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal for: domestic consumption are 
increasing. Export demand is steady, 
and prices are unchanged. Oatmeal mill- 
ers have some difficulty in obtaining ade- 
quate supplies of milling oats, but have 
been able to take care of their orders. 
Quotations, Nov. 13: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3.75; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—A very marked depression 
was noted in rolled oats last week, caus- 
ing a decline of 10c per 90 lbs. Bulk 
goods were quoted on Nov. 12 at $3.60 
per 90 lbs; oatmeal, 10 per cent more. 


Philadelphia.—Oatmeal is in moderate 
request, and the market rules steady un- 
der light offerings. Quotations, Nov. 13, 
$3@3.25 per 90 lbs for ground. 


Chicago.—Mills are still suffering from 
the high ocean rates, as importers re- 
fuse to enter into contracts at the pres- 
ent ones. Domestic demand, however, 
continues good, and mills are maintain- 
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ing steady operations. Rolled oats were 
quoted, Nov. 13, at $2.55 _ 90 Ibs, and 
oatmeal at $2.80 per 100 Ibs. 

Boston.—There is demand for 
oatmeal with the market firmly held. 
Rolled was quoted, on Nov. 12, at $2.95, 
and cut and ground at $3.24, all in 90-Ib 
sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Nov. 16 at $2.57 per 90 Ibs. 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY } 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, Nov. 15, and on the 
corresponding date in 1925, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
GEE dom bh be abccp eon ue $26.00 $22.50@23.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 23.00@23.50 
Middlings ............ 27.00 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 26.50@28.00 
Ferre 40.00 32.00@33.00 
Mixed feed ........... 29.00 24.00@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 43.00@44.00 
BE nc wt cabecescenes $4.25 30.00@30.50 
Middlings*® ........... 34.75 31.00@31.50 
Be EE Sev acescede 45.50 41.00@42.00 

Duluth— 

BER cb eWodaws<e sce 27.00 22.50@23.50 
eae 27.50 24,.00@24.50 
Flour middlings ...... 30.00 28.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed... 29.50 27.00@28.00 
Se Mun. bso bi'b.0% e% 39.00 32.00@34.00 
St. Louis— 
WAR ccevovcvers ses. 29.00 24,.00@24.50 
Brown shorts ........ 33.50 26.50@28.00 
a 35.00 29.00@30.00 
Se E . cnedenscewwes a 8.50 7.00@ 7.50 
Hominy feed x ---++ 28.50 27.00@29.00 
Buffalo- 
PPO DOOM .cccancececs 30.60 26.50@27.00 
BUNUN cocducduestescese 30.00 26.00@26.50 
Standard middlings ... 30.50 26.50@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 33.00@33.50 
tM: site bien bow h.6:e 44.00 38.00@39.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.00 33.50@34.00 


Gee EE * ie ics BS oe 08 46.00 42.560@44.00 
Kansas City— 

SE ER 6 a c'k'n SG 05.0.0% 27.50 22.00@22.50 

BOM ceccaaeecvessecee Bee Grae 

Brown shorts ........ 31.00 26.00@27.00 

Gray shorts .......... 33.00 28.00@28.50 


Oe OE. gas cic vee cts 44.00 36.00@36.50 
Philadelphia— 
Wenter BRAM .c.cccics 34.50 30.00@31.00 
Pure bran ............ 34.00 30.00@30.50 
Spring bran .......... 33.50 29.00@30.00 
Spring middlings ..... 34.00 30.00@30.50 
De NE in 6 kde e'evccees 45.50 40.00@41.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 35.00@41.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran ......... 29.70 25.00@25.50 
BUG scectcccccncccvcs SOO BE. 35085.75 
SEED, 6 0026.0 9.0:0-0.0:0 29.50 25.75 @26.25 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 29.00@29.50 
gO Serer ern 40.50 34.00@35.50 
Rye feed ............. 26.50 20.00@21.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 41.50 27.50@30.00 


Brewers’ dried grainst. - 32.00 
Hominy feed* 35.00 @36.50 
Gluten feedtt eevee» @27.75 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-ralil 


26.00 @ 26.50 





BEEIORINOEND oc cccevcsses $8.30 $9.10 
Duluth ...... . 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis ... Fre 7.50 
Kansas City «cs CeO 9.70 
pn ee 5.70 6.50 
EY Oh sind kb a. dic © o:0.8:6 4.70 


*Boston. fChicago. 





W. Ringrose, milling engineer, Lon- 
don, Eng., who has been visiting Minne- 
apolis mills, is leaving today for Duluth 
and Superior. From there he will go to 
Winnipeg, and subsequently to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 














November December January 


$36.00 
35.00 
34.00 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00 
27.0: 
26.00 
25.00 
24.00 
23.00 
22.00 
21.60 
20.00 

19.00 





Range of Bran Prices 















February March April 
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7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26|2 9 16 23 30] 6 13 20 27| 6 13 20 27} 3 1017 24/1 8 15 22 29|5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28] 4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30]6 13 20 27 
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September 








October November 








Spring Bran (Mi polis) 

Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 
Spring Bran (Boston) 











































CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The local cash wheat mar- 
ket was featureless last week. A fair 
demand prevailed for the light receipts. 
Mill buyers picked up the better grades 
again, and holders had no difficulty in 
disposing of good milling wheat. Hard 
winters ‘were in best request, although 
local mills took on the better grades of 
red winters. Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 
red were ¥,@lc over December, No. 3 
red 1@3c under; No. 1 hard 4@5c over, 
No. 2 hard 2@8¥,c over, No. 3 hard 
December price to 3c under; No. 1 dark 
northern 1@8c over, No. 2 dark northern 
8c under to 4c over, No. 1 northern 2c 
under to 6c over. = Nov. 13, No. 2 red 
sold at $1.374,@1.387% bu, No. 3 red 
$1.334,; No. 2 hard $1 B8Y,, No. 4 hard 
$1.27; No. 4 mixed, $1.28. 

Minneapolis.—There is a slow demand 
for wheat locally, but a good request for 
that held at diversion points. Receipts 
have been light during the past few days. 
Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 8c 
over December option; 12 per cent pro- 
tein, 1@5c aver; 13 per cent, 2@5c over; 
14 per cent, 3@6c over. 

Based on the close, Nov. 16, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.22 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.20; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.26, No. 1 northern $1.24; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.23, No. 1 northern $1.21; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.10, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.05. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 13 
was $1.32@1.52%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.31@1.47%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Nov. 16 at $1.3114%4,@1.43%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.304%,@1.38%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 13 
was $1.397%,@1.49'2, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.39@1.454%. No. 1 dark closed 
Nov. 16 at $1.3814,@1424, and No. 1 
northern $1.374,@1.39%4. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Nov. 13, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...31,376 39,343 45,817 41,139 
Duluth .......20,668 37,807 63,212 17,408 
Totals ......52,044 77,150 109,029 68,547 


Duluth. Bearish news has had ,a de- 
pressing effect on the futures market. 
Spring contracts showed a net loss of 4c 
last week. Durum was considerably 
weaker, and recorded a break of 5%{c 
on May to 6c for the rest of the list. 
Country shipments show no broadening, 
with cash offerings in better demand for 
the intermediate and choice spring 
grades. Medium protein is at 7@9c over 
December, depending on quality. Prime 
fancy Montana No. 1 dark went to a 
top range of 10c over December on Nov. 
13. Closing quotations, Nov. 13: No. 1 
dark, $1.42%,@1.48%; No. 2 dark, 
$1.38%,@1.454%,; No. 8 dark, $1.35%@ 
1.48%,; No. 1 northern spring, $1.41%,@ 
1.44%,. Durum started out with a slow 
demand but later it was well taken. 
Elevators picked up the ordinary. Con- 
dition of the damp and amount of mois- 
ture content governed the price in that 
class of offerings. No. 1 red lost 3%4c 
last week; mixed, 44,@71,c; amber, 44 
@8i%,c. Shipments were light. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


r———Amber durum , -~-Durum— 





Nov. No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
6... 189% @174% 138% @174% 164% 164% 
8... 189% @174% 138% @174% 164% 162% 
9... 189% @172% 138% @172% 162% 162% 
10... 187% @168% 136% @168% 160% 160% 
Bases Holiday 

12... 185 @166 134 @166 158 158 
13... 183 @166 132 @166 156 156 


Winnipeg.—Despite various influences, 
and a general tendency to lower levels, 
prices in this market held fairly firm 
until Nov. 13, when a break of approxi- 
mately 3c occurred. Inclement weather 
using harvesting and the freight situa- 
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tion incident to the coal strike in Great 
Britain have had their effect upon the 
grain movement in western Canada, with 
the result that stocks are increasing with 
great rapidity. Export demand for Ca- 
nadian wheat has fallen far short of 
what was anticipated. With so much in 
the country, it is almost inevitable that 
prices should seek a lower basis. Buying 
power has been lacking in the local mar- 
ket throughout the entire session, sales 
for export, both in the future and cash 
departments, being disappointingly small. 
Commission houses and the milling inter- 
ests did a little buying, but this was 
soon satisfied. In the cash market there 
was a fair demand for tough and low 
grade wheat. No. 1 northern had a little 
inquiry, but there was not much of this 
grade offered. Nos. 2 and 3 northern 
were almost entirely neglected, and went 
through the clearing house. Cash No, 1 
northern, in store, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, closed on Nov. 13 at $1.40% bu. 

Kansas City.—Demand for cash wheat 
in Kansas City was good last week. At 
the advances the first two days, there 
was eager selling of milling wheat, and 
mills bought actively of selected type 
clear grain, many of them paying the 
top prices. _When values declined, fol- 
lowing Armistice Day, local mills were 
again good buyers, but offerings were 
comparatively moderate. Most of the 
buyers filled their needs before the full 
decline was reached. Quotations, Nov. 
13: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.3414,@1.37 bu, 
No. 2 $1.844,@1.36y,, No. 3 $1.3834,@ 
1.386, No. 4 $1.82@1.351,; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.32@1.33Y,, No. 2 $1.311,@1.32, 
No. 3 $1.30%,@1.81,, No. 4 $1.29@1.31. 

St. Louis—Mill buyers bought mod- 
erately at the declines established, se- 
lecting heavy test starchy wheat, but 
anything over 13 per cent moisture con- 
tent was discriminated against by order 
buyers, and there was very little local 
demand. A narrow local milling call 
existed for hard wheat, but traders 
seemed to be unable to get together on 
prices. Receipts last week were 342 
cars, against 287 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, Nov. 13: No. 1 réd $1.36 
@1.37 bu, No. 2 red $1.385%@1.36%2, No. 
8 red $1.88342@1.34; No. 1 hard $1.39', 
No. 2 hard $1.38. 

Milwaukee.—Prices in the cash wheat 
market show a net decline for the 
week of 3@5c in sympathy with futures, 
the premium basis being unchanged and 
steady. Offerings were somewhat larger, 
but are considered light in view of an 
active demand for choice qualities on 
shipping account. Receipts were 99 cars, 
against 67 in the previous week and 33 
a year ago. Quotations, Nov. 13: No. 1 
Dakota dark northern $1.89@1.42 bu, 
No. 1 hard winter $1.40@1.42, No. 1 
red winter $1.36@1.37, No. 1 durum 
$1.80@1.31. 

Toledo.—Toledo millers and the grain 
trade were bidding $1.36@1.364, bu for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, on Nov. 
12. Some millers were holding their bids 
yc under the bid of the grain trade. 


New York.—At the close of last week 
the reported settlement of the British 
coal strike brought increased activity in 
selling, with a downward trend of prices. 
New York domestic dropped nearly to 
the lowest level. Export business for the 
week was fair, and crop news was bear- 
ish. Quotations, Nov. 18: cash grain, 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.531, bu; 





No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.61; 
No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.52; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba (in bond), 
f.o.b., export, $1.58%; No. 2 mixed du- 
rum, f.o.b., export, $1.4514. 

Nashville——The general tone of soft 
wheat was easier last week, with milling 
interests in the market for moderate pur- 
chases. Holders show less inclination to 
sell on the easy market, and offerings 
were less active. No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted on Nov. 13 at $149@1.52 
bu, Nashville. 

Oklahoma City.—There was a light de- 
mand for Oklahoma wheat last week. 
Dealers reported that the Oklahoma mill 
demand was negligible, but that export- 
ers’ requirements were fair, some of 
them paying premiums. Very little wheat 
moved in from the country. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on Nov. 18 

was 33%,@38%c lower than in the previous 
week, with export demand slow and 
stocks, mostly domestic, showing an in- 
crease of 221,000 bus. Closing prices, 
Nov. 13: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.45%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.36; 
southern No. 2 red _ winter, garlicky, 
$1.35; No. 3, $1.82; No. 4, $1.29; No. 5, 
$1.26; range of southern bag lots by 
sample for week, $1.23@1.32. Of ar- 
rivals for the week ending Nov. 13, 
357,576 bus went to export elevators. 
Exports included 40,000 bus domestic 
and 87,973 Canadian. Receipts of Cana- 
dian wheat last week, 268,411 bus; stock, 
1,102,620. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat advanced 2c 
early last week, but then dropped 414c 
and closed weak. Quotations, Nov. 13, 
car lots in export elevator: No. 2 red 
winter, $1.45, bu bid; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.36 bid. 

Seattle——Sales of wheat at country 
points were light last week, and trading 
on coast markets was small. Exports 
were confined to parcel shipments. Cash 
wheat quotations, basis No. 1, sacked, 
coast, Nov. 11: soft and western white, 
hard winter, northern spring and Big 
Bend blue-stem, $1.36 bu; western red, 
$1.34%. 

Ogden.—Shipping of wheat into the 
Ogden terminal elevators has shown a 
considerable decline, although grain 
dealers report nearly 50 per cent of the 
1926 crop remains unshipped in southern 
Idaho and: northern Utah. Prices in 
Utah and Idaho declined last week, quo- 
tations being, on Nov. 13: No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.21@1.28 bu; No. 2 dark 
turkey, $1.18@1.28; No. 2 hard winter, 
$1.02@1.16; No. 2 soft white, $1.06@1.13, 
—car lots, milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 

Portland.—The wheat market was firm 
up to Armistice Day, but demand later 
slowed down when the eastern markets 
declined. Exporters have done a fair 
parcel business with Europe, in spite of 
the high freights. Farmers are still 
backward about selling, and much of the 
trading has been out of dealers’ stocks. 
Closing bids at the Merchants’ Exchange 
for November delivery: Big Bend blue- 
stem, hard white, Federation, soft white, 
western white and bard winter, $1.33 bu; 
northern spring, $1.32; western red, 
$1.29 %2. 

Great Falls.—The rush of deliveries of 
wheat at country elevators is over, and 
elevators have eased up in their ship- 
ments. Choice No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted on Nov. 13 at $1.23 
bu, delivered, Great Falls. 

Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat is 
coming out more freely. Farmers were 
holding for a rise in prices but, contrary 
to their expectations, there has been a 
drop, and they are now willing to sell 
before worse happens. Quotations, Nov. 
13: No. 2 red or white $1.20@1.25 bu, 


— 








Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 
in bushels: 


Week ending 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 





a July 1 to——_,7. 








Wheat to— Nov. 6, '26 Nov. 7,’25 Oct. 30, '26 Nov. 6, '26 Nov. 7, °25 
TEREY ocivic vied cov vecccdscese 854,000 120,000 275,000 5,887,000 752,000 
United Kingdom ....... 964,000 55,000 654,000 24,492,000 5,848,000 
Other Burope .......... 1,896,000 634,000 2,729,000 42,182,000 9,243,000 
GOMAER 2.06 sce cccccces | eee ie 65,000 9,760,000 8,444,000 

ther countries ........ 306,000 12,000 275,000 13,572,000 3,468,000 
POCBIS 2. kecccvccee. *4,021,000 $21,000 3,998,000 95,893,000 27,755,000 

BRAT, cg heccsccddecsdecess 693,000 1,218,000 297,000 8,331,000 19,868,000 

COPR. cise cvccccccisteaceccde's 297,000 164,000 443,000 4,419,000 3,920,000 

OGUB coche ceccccecscdbosstiens 65,000 446,000 17,000 2,111,000 19,523,000 

>. IS TVUNR EEA OERELY CORK & Le EP 72,000 95,000 5,218,000 6,022,000 


*Including 1,526,000 


bus via Pacific ports. 
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GRAIN EUTURES BAARKETS 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Nov Dec May Dec. May 
Oe..60. 141% 146% 144% 149% 
rT ae 140% 145% 148% 148% 
hs ant a> Holiday 
12 137% 142% 140% 145 
Dic ove 135% 140% 139% 1444 
BBcccees 136% 141% 139% 1444 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
Nov Dec May Dec May 
9 135% 139% 141% 1474 
: | Sa 134% 137% 140% 146y 
ER caw oliday 
ee 131% 134% 143 
. PA 131 134% 135% 1414 
| ar 131 134% 135% 141 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Nov Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
9s 0 vwe's 145% 141% 134% 138 
Re 143% 139% 132% 1364 
A 143% 139% Holiday 
EBs os oe 140% 136% 1334 
Ris‘ omn atmo 139% 135% 128 131% 
BGs és oa 139 135% 128% 1324 
Liverpool * Buenos Aires 
Nov Dec May Dec. Feb, 
Reeecae 171 156% 139% 1:38 
, Fe 171% 156% 141 1°9 
BU vclbees 171 155% 140 137 
CR 169% 153% 140 137 
| ae 167% 153% 140 127 
BB cscacs 166% ee cos 
* New York (domestic) 
Nov. Dec. May Nov. Dec. May 
9.... 146% 151% 12.... 141% 1:7 
10.... 144% 150 BB W.s sv) s0o0% o ees 
11.... 145% y\ | ie | ee 
ORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Nov Dec. May Dec. May 
Bvioct ve 70% 79% 69% 6 
BO >is ne 70% 19% 9% 5% 
Biv csc Vs Holiday 
+ epee 68% — 77% 68% 4% 
WBeecewe 68% 77% 8 4% 
BO vedice 69 5% 78% 68% 15% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneap lis 
Nov Dec. May Dec. May 
Pucises 42% 47% 41% 5% 
BON cin. 0 0:2 42% 47% 41% 4% 
SP Holiday 
': NSP 42 46% 40% 44 
rrr 41% 45% 40 ‘3% 
| eee 41% 46% 40 3% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneap lis 
Nov Dec. May Dec. May 
Baeteoe 9814 105% 93% 99% 
| rr 98 104% 93% 29% 
* a Holiday 
Bieceee 96% 103 91% 97% 
| Aree 94% 101% 89% 95% 
BGs vs 0 oe 93% 100% 89% 95% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Nov. Dec May Dec. May 
Deccer® 222% 231% 221% 229% 
. sar 219% 228% 218% 216% 
Bess sec Holiday 
BBs ecaes 215 224 214% 222% 
ter 216 225 214% 222% 
OD os: 042 216 225 214% 222% 








42'4c. 


in wagonloads at mill doors, and $1.28@ 
1.32 in car lots, f.o.b., shipping points. 
Prices of western wheat made a gain 
of 14%4c during the week, and on: Nov. 13 
No. 1 northern was quoted at $1.50 bu, 
track, Bay ports. 

Vancouver.—Grain is moving forward 
to Vancouver under the permit system 
and, despite a general weakness in pre- 
miums, Alberta shippers continue rout- 
ing their grain to this port, possibly in 
anticipation of severe congestion at lake 
head. The opinion prevails that there 
will be very free shipment through this 
port the moment that steamer tonnage is 
available. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Oats were steady last week, 
there being a good demand for the better 
grades. Lower grades were slow _ 
easier. No. 2 white sold on Nov. 15 
44@45c bu, and No. 8 white at 40%, a 
Cash rye was steady, and tl % 
was some buying by local mills. Nv. 2 
sold at 96%4c bu. 

Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
at Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 
18, and the closing prices on Nov. 15, 
respectively : No. 8 white oats, 40°.@ 
4254¢, wie@sines No. 2 rye, 89'2@ 
96%4c, 8912@93c; barley, 50@68c, 59@ 
67c. 


Duluth—The rye market was easiet 
last week in sympathy with futures, due 
to a generally bearish feeling and the 
weak grain list. Export and shipping 
interest was lacking locally, although the 
seaboard reported working some business 
abroad. Offerings of damp, sour, musty 
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or damaged sold only at variable dis- 
punts, sg ry on fitness and condi- 
tion. No. 1 spot closed, Nov. 13, Duluth 
December price to 2c premium. The 
same indifference existed in barley. 
Prices are unchanged, with choice to 
fancy at 61@65c bu, medium to good 
56@60c, and lower grades 50@55c on 
Nov. 13. There has been no betterment 
in receipts of oats from country points. 
Local feeders are taking some cars of 
heavy and good color, leaving the ele- 
yators to handle the surplus. For No. 8 
white spot, le under to %c over the 
Chicago December contract was paid on 
Nov. 13. 

1}! inntpeg.—Oats experienced consider- 
able weakness last week, and some re- 
selling was done. Otherwise, quotations 
fluc'uated within a small range, barley 
and flaxseed mostly following the trend 
of «heat. Rye was in moderately good 
der.and. In the cash market, coarse 
grains were for the most part dull. Quo- 
tations, Nov. 18: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 58%4c bu; barley, 643¢c; rye, 
927 .c. 
} ilwaukee.—Cash rye, corn and oats 
sufi red depression in values, while bar- 
ley held its own and closed firm. Rye 
san ples are in good request, with a light 
sup; ly. Receipts were 16 cars, same as 
in ‘he previous week, and 8 a year 
ago Much of the supply is wet and 
out of condition. Choice heavy oats are 
waried by cereal mills, and there is a 
goo. | shipping demand for all qualities. 
Go .| malting barley is scarce and want- 
ed, and even the lower qualities have 
im} oved in price. Closing quotations, 
No\. 13: No. 2 rye, 954,@96c bu; No. 3 
whi'e oats, 424%, @431,c; malting barley 
640 76c, pearling 76@77c, feed 58@64c. 

Boston——Demand for oats is quiet, 

wit: no material change in prices. Old 
regular 40-lb oats for shipment were 
quoied, on Nov. 12, at 62@69c bu; old 
regi.lar 38-lb, 60@63c; new regular 38@ 
40-lb, 56@58c; regular 34@36-lb, 55@ 
56c. 
Buffalo—The demand for oats is lim- 
ited and confined to low grades which 
could be used for bleaching and clipping 
purposes. Quotations, Nov. 13, No. 3 
white 45%c bu, No. 4 white, 43%c. 
Maltsters are looking for heavy malting 
weights of barley. Feeding in fair sup- 
ply, but no special interest is being 
shown. 

Nashville——Oats were again quiet last 
week, offerings being light and shipments 
ab Quotations, Nov. 13: No. 3 white, 
50%,c bu; No. 4 white, 48%c. 


Toronte-—hetivity in coarse grains is 
confined to American corn; which is 
cheap and makes an excellent feeding- 
stuff. Oats are scarce and still high, 
although prices declined 6c bu during 
the week. Corn dropped 2c and barley 
declined a like amount. Quotations, Nov. 
13: Ontario oats 45@48c bu, barley 62@ 
65c, rye 84@86c, car lots, track, country 
points; No. 2 yellow American corn, 
kiln-dried, all-rail from Chicago, Hamil- 
ton freights, 8lc; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern oats 65c, c.i.f., Bay ports, and No. 1 
feed oats 63c. 
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Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

- Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Nov. 13, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1926 1926 1925 
Mpls. ..... 1,9322,717 849 1,388 10,4386 6,507 
Kan. City..1,111 935 854 306 14,230 4,039 
Chicago ... 442 148 365 280 ots a's 
New York. . 2,648 2,139 1,937 2,371 2,715 1,461 
Boston .... 9 1 86 “se 140 40 
Baltimore... 358 87 128 72 3,920 1,904 
Philadelphia 474 483 73 653 2,109 1,181 
Milwaukee.. 139 52 164 13 ‘ee “4 
Dul.-Sup. ..1,7271,938 7211,922 9,443 11,042 


Toledo .... 160 70 26 113 ese 
tNashville . 21 23 33 26 1,035 637 
*Buffalo ...5,9794,877 834 - 14,836 10,060 

omecetnts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. ftFigures for 10 days ending 
Nov. 11. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 13, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1926 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 81 215 54 613,798 2,554 
Kansas City... 4 3 3 . 296 101 
Chicago ...... 69 306 1 5 a. ee 
New York ... 32 106 22 48 812 284 
eee 2 vs at ae 4 3 
Baltimore .... 10 1 ote ee 87 52 
Philadelphia as ae 9 1 18 5 
Milwaukee ... 23 11 2 12 ee 
tNashville ... .. 1 4 5 es 
Dul.-Superior.. 352 225 168 74, 826 3,682 
*Buffalo ..... 570 241 157 - 1,492 803 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
Nov. 11. 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 13, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted), with comparisons: 

a Shipments Stocks 

1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis 345 484 600 610 18,123 23,826 
Kan. City... 62 141 30 84 714 6,257 
Chicago -1,070 768 686 388 mye ‘ms 
New York... 160 376 os 801 1,277 
Boston ..... 21 24 a. “" 48 67 
Baltimore .. 12 19 rT 12 153 83 
Philadelphia 23 229 23 «184 139 461 
Milwaukee... 330 622 139 132 ove éoe 
Duluth-Sup. 26 475 32 214 8,916 7,570 
ONO 6a s.6-s 150 78 54 93 one ene 
tNashville . 148 103 102 112 723 365 
*Buffalo ... 499 708 60 8,948 3,987 


*Receipts are by lake only; shipments by 
lake and canal. tFigures for 10 days end- 
ing Nov. 11. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 13, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Minneapolis .. 288 282 46 57 912 1,040 
New York ... 385 583 “ Pr é 
Chicago 25 9 ef 
Dul.-Superior. 403 536 84 


856 2,887 2,210 





“EAT MORE CURRANT BREAD” 


Gordon Boggon, who organized the 
British “Eat More Fruit” advertising 
campaign, has control of a campaign, 
says Editor and Publisher, to popularize 
currant bread, the contract for which 
runs into many thousands of pounds. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Nov. 
13, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian, 

American in bond 

SE Nie Galena bene 80,354,000 14,316,000 
eS re 13,773,000 1,834,000 
Pe ee $0,612,000 ....5. 
DE? cms’: 00 awelteske « 5,106,000 2,781,000 
SES «024: 4 06nd canes 50,028,000 285,000 
WORE (ods 806085 bus 3,764,000 41,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Nov. 13: wheat, 2,739,- 
000 bus; rye, 2,261,000; corn, 1,672,000; bar- 
ley, 283,000; oats, 806,000. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Nov. 13, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
19 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 270 591 281 2312,724 2,950 
Kansas City... 27 21 oe 2 7 81 
Chicago ...... 139 112 23 35 es -_ 
New York ... 768 302 102 213 155 1,188 
ee REELED to 32 ee ss +» 140 
Baltimore .... 61 3 131 25 40 67 
Philadelphia. . ea 12 oh 63 1 145 


Milwaukee ... 161 237 19 55 Tr ee 
Dul.-Superior.. 222 248 275 331 770 884 
*Buffalo ..... 685 620 299 . 2,880 2,295 

*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Week ending———, Jan. 1, 1926, to 





— 


Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Yov. 6, 1926 
ine fi Seanes 78,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 


Week ending——, 





Jan. 1, 1926, to 


_ 
Nov. 6 Oct. 30 Nov. 6, 1926 
594,000 386,000 10,419,000 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on Nov. 12, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Pee 768 70 320 ° 
Ee Be wecacets 1,830 148 185 292 
Northland ...... 4,790 154 264 
Cas. Geve «. <5 418 42 130 413 
Sask. Pool 

Pes © waverkee 4,489 57 93 290 

Be 6% ene 4s 5,334 32 899 152 


Private elevators. 14,130 














Totals i 1,611 38,515 1,277 
WOOP OMS cc eceus 20, 917 1,966 4,153 816 
Receipts ........ 13,910 559 1,343 334 
Lake shipments.. 9,461 177 968 59 
Rail shipments... 279 66 18 . 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 2 Bard ..... S DGPUM .ciceive 1,171 
No. 1 northern..3,588 Kota .......... 55 
No. 2 northern..5,144 Winter ........ 3 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 45 White spring... 50 
No. 3 northern.. 699 Others ......... 6,219 
WG 4 scesicdese $18 Private .....¢. 14,130 
oe Be 185 — 
SR 0s <2 ectmas 112 Total ....... 31,759 
Pe ev iwc atabs 41 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Me. $C. Wieesve B QOthees ao. veccvre 401 
Be. © O. Wiessve 68 Private .......% 1,058 
Bem, 2 £008 cece 5 
t... aeresre 38 WBE ockseces 1,611 
FUN cia cctes 39 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Nov. 6, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Nov. 7, 
Wheat— Nov. 6 vious week 1925 
United States*... 78,415 +701 48,238 
United Statest... 3,454 —7 2,816 
Canada ......... 95,015 +11,332 77,821 
Detals voi craic 176,920 +12,026 128,875 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


SORE 66 ncn cee es $42,000 —400 41,300 

American and United Kingdom 
oupoly— 

TOEEED senccsvese 218,920 +11,626 170,175 
CORN— waited States and Canada— 

WOMEN ct uvacaSen 28,484 +3,847 2,591 
OATS —United States and Canada— 

, ae 59,242 +705 77,272 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
m—— United States—__—__, 
East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1...... 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
Aug. 1..... 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sent. 3...» 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,834,000 
Week ending— 
CWS Bevcgvs 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Ost. Os ccver 80,938,000 3,444,000 84,382,000 
Oct. 16..... 79,469,000 3,430,000 82,899,000 
> oe 77,457,000 3,347,000 80,804,000 
CO, BFs 008 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
a ates 78,415,000 3,454,000 81,869,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
Canada both coasts afloat® 
July 1..... 39,900,000 656,386,000 63,300,000 
Aug. 1..., 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1.... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Week ending— 
Oct. 2.... 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Oct. 9%.... 53,714,000 188,096,000 41,200,000 
Oct. 16.... 59,781,000 142,680,000 39,800,000 
Oct. 23.... 70,512,000 151,316,000 40,600,000 
Oct. 30.... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
Nov. 6 .... 95,051,000 176,920,000 42,000,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 


visible supply: 
Week ending— 


July 1 ....109,686,000 Oct. 16....182,480,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 Oct. 23....191,916,000 
Sept. 1....133,277,000 Oct. 30....207,204,000 
Oct. 1....170,478,000 Nov. 6....218,920,000 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as reported 


for the week ending Nov. 13, in bushels 
(000's omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 


Minneapolis .. 128 117 161 47 955 14 
Kansas City .. 123 115 123 98 2,033 86 
Chicago .8,862 9461,418 680 oS ee 
New York .... 44 42 es -. 136 3 
Boston ....... 2 ve ‘ 6 1 
Baltimore . 5 5 43 18 
P hiladelphia. 1 5 10 6 10 12 
Milwaukee ... 178 53 85 43 o. oe 
Dul.-Superior. . 3 <7 ie ee 15 

oa 90 58 21 15 2° es 
tNashville .... 117 73 34 70 53 20 
*Buffalo ..... oe ©6867 34 . 3,737 71 


*Receipts by lake only; shipments by lake 
and canal. tFigures for 10 days ending 
Nov. 11. 





It has been calculated that 10 per cent 
of the world’s crops are destroyed by 
insects. 
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FHE BuckwHeat MARKET | 


The buckwheat crop appears to have 
yielded about 19 bus acre, the same as 
usually secured, but the quality was seri- 
ously reduced by unfavorable weather at 
harvest time, and averages only 82.2 per 
cent of high medium, which is the lowest 
buckwheat quality reported in some 20 
years, according to the November crop 
report of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The acreage was some- 
what larger than that usually grown, and 
the crop is now estimated at 15,249,000 
bus, or 8 per cent above the average of 
the past five years. Buckwheat has been 
damaged the worst in 20 years, accord- 
ing to some reports from Pennsylvania. 
Not in excess of half the crop has been 
harvested and threshed. That which is 
cut is in very poor condition; some is 
growing and some rotting. 

Chicago.—Colder weather and snow 
stimulated business in buckwheat flour 
last week. Sales, while not large, were 
numerous, and indicated that supplies 
were low. Pure white was quoted, Nov. 
13, at $3.60 per 100 lbs, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—The scarcity of offerings 
of buckwheat in most markets, with a 
good demand that is growing better as 
the winter season advances, combined to 
turn prices sharply higher. Not much 
increase in receipts is looked for, and a 
continuing strong market is expected. 
Closing quotations, Nov. 13, per 100 lbs: 
silver hull, $1.80@1.90; Japanese, $2@ 
2.10, subject to dockage. 

Philadelphia.—The quality of the crop 
of buckwheat throughout the state is 
poor, with much of it a total loss. Not 
over half the crop has been threshed, 
and that which is cut is in unsatisfac- 
tory condition. Buckwheat flour is quiet 
and without important change. Quota- 
tion, Nov. 13, $3.50@3.75 per 98-Ib cot- 
ton sack. 

Buffalo.—Due to the generally unsat- 
isfactory weather conditions, offerings of 
buckwheat have been light and have been 
held above bids. No prices are available, 
as no sales of consequence have been 
made, 

Toronto.—Bad harvest weather has af- 
fected the delivery of buckwheat, and 
only limited quantities are reaching the 
market. Prices did not change last 
week, and on Nov. 13 the quotation was 
80@85c bu, f.o.b., shipping points. 


KANSAS BOARD PROPOSES 
STATE PREMIUM ON SHORTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—A scheme to bring 
to Kansas millers a premium for the 
gray shorts manufactured in their plants 
has been evolved by the control division 
of the state board of agriculture. The 
plan, which has been accepted by 95 per 
cent of the millers from whom reports 
have been received, was suggested by the 
fact that a considerably higher quality of 
shorts than is required under the present 
branding laws can easily be manufac- 
tured by most mills in the state. 

The following bulletin, issued by J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, outlines the propo- 
sition: 

“For years Kansas mills have been 
producing gray shorts with a maximum 
of 5.5 per cent fiber. Rather recently 
certain interests began a movement to 
increase the fiber allowance to 6.5 per 
cent. At the 1925 meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States, there was officially adopt- 
ed a standard of 6 per cent fiber for 
gray shorts. In the interest of co-opera- 
tion with feed control officials of other 
states and the association as a whole, we 
have permitted the registration of gray 
shorts with a fiber guaranty of not over 
6 per cent. 

“Long experience, however, has estab- 
lished the fact that Kansas millers are 
situated, by reason of the character of 
Kansas wheat and the methods of oper- 
ating their mills, so as easily and uni- 
formly to produce a higher grade of 
gray shorts than is indicated by a guar- 
aunty of 6 per cent fiber. There is a de- 
cided demand, particularly among the 
hog feeders of the state, and of the 
country at large, for the better quality 








of gray shorts, and we believe that con- 
sumers are willing to pay a premium for 
it- Apparently many Kansas millers rec- 
ognize their natural advantage for mak- 
ing superior feeds, and the opportunities 
for profit in quality products, and hope 
to retain their position by tenaciously 
adhering to the old and higher standard 
of gray shorts. 

“We believe this is a wise policy, as, in 
its following, the prestige and standing 
of Kansas millfeeds at home and abroad 
will be maintained and even enhanced. 
Most assuredly a reputation for high 
class feeds as well as flour for bread- 
stuffs is an asset of incalculable value to 
our milling industry. For the sake of 
increased future prosperity, therefore, it 
is our very earnest belief that the Kan- 
sas milling industry should unceasingly 
strive for better quality and not volun- 
tarily descend to mediocrity in its prod- 
ucts when the acme may be achieved 
perhaps more readily under Kansas con- 
ditions than elsewhere. 

“To encourage a program of continued 
progress in Kansas’ milling history, which 
has overcome so many obstacles in ac- 
quiring such an enviable reputation 
throughout the world for the excellence 
of its products, and in order that millers 
who prefer to make a higher quality of 
gray shorts may not be compelled to com- 
pete unfairly with a lower grade under 
the same brand name, we propose a 
separate class to be known as ‘Kansas 
gray shorts, for the better commodity, 
with a guaranty not to exceed 5.5 per 
cent fiber. We shall be glad to change 
accordingly, on request and without cost, 
the brand name of any gray shorts now 
registered with a guaranty of 5.5 per 
cent fiber. The use of the brand name, 
‘Kansas gray shorts,’ will differentiate 
between the better grade, which Kansas 
millers are, in the main, now producing, 
and the official 6 per cent gray shorts, 
and will tend to associate ‘Kansas’ and 
‘quality’ in the mind of the public. 

“The registration and labeling of gray 
shorts with a guaranty of 5.5 per cent 
fiber as ‘Kansas gray shorts’ is encour- 
aged for the reason that gray shorts 
probably will be recognized in all mar- 
kets as a 6 per cent fiber product. There- 
fore, if a better grade of shorts with a 
maximum of 5 or 5.5 per cent fiber is 
produced, the control division should be 
requested to change the brand name to 
‘Kansas gray shorts, and of course the 
labels should correspond. 

“Recognizing two grades of gray 
shorts, as the plan contemplates, it is 
obvious that no tolerance or excess of 
fiber in either grade can be allowed over 
the minimum guaranteed. In_ other 
words, the guaranties include the so- 
called tolerance.” 

FUTURES TAX UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The federal court 
last week confirmed its decision, given a 
month ago, as to the unconstitutionality 
of the Missouri law under which traders 
in Kansas City and St. Louis grain fu- 
tures have been paying a tax of 25c on 
each trade since 1907. The decision will 
save grain traders in Missouri about $30,- 
000 a year. The money paid to the tax 
fund since last February will be re- 
turned. 











Winter Sowings in Holland 

AmstrerpaAM, Horianp, Oct. 23.—The 
weather has turned very cold, and on 
some nights severe frost has been regis- 
tered. Field work, however, is not yet 
finished, and some apprehension is felt 
that damage may result to the seedlings. 
Such cold weather at this time of the 
year in Europe is somewhat freakish. 





Damage to Buckwheat Crop 

Rocuester, N. Y.—It now looks as 
though the buckwheat yield in New York 
would be reduced by the wet weather of 
recent weeks. Although the crop is usu- 
ally harvested by the middle of October, 
it has been impossible to complete cut- 
ting in many instances, and in other 
cases fields are still uncleared. The com- 
mercial crop may fall well under that of 
1925. 





Exports from Argentina during Sep- 
tember included: wheat, 1,212,000 bus; 
corn, 19,606,000; flaxseed, 4,094,000; oats, 
1,102,000; barley, 184,000; flour, 79,000 
bbls. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Corn #8 PRODUCTS: 


Heavy losses may be sustained by 
corn growers this year unless damaged 
corn is culled from market shipments, 
according to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The corn crop, especially in many 
sections of Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio, is believed to contain a 
large proportion of damaged ears, and 
market discounts will be assessed unless 
shipments are free from such corn. Low 
grade corn takes a discount in price in 
approximate proportion to the quantity 
of low grade corn sent to market. 

To prevent market discounts where 
shelled corn contains damaged kernels, 
corn producers and country dealers are 
urged by the department to pick out the 
damaged ears either at the time corn is 
husked in the field, when it is put into 
cribs, or when it is shelled. 

By removing the damaged ears before 
the corn is shelled, says the department, 
the remainder of the corn can be stored 
with less danger of becoming damaged, 
and such corn generally will grade high- 
er by one or more grades, and sell more 
readily at a higher price by several 
cents per bushel. The damaged ears, 
while practically worthless on the mar- 
ket, will make fairly good feed on the 
farm. 

St. Louis.—The cash market is lower 
in sympathy with declining futures, and 
depressed by plentiful supplies and the 
approaching movement of new corn. 
Mills and industries were the best buyers 
last week, the former taking No. 2 and 
No. 8 and the latter the cheaper classes. 
There were scattering sales to elevators, 
local trade and shippers, which made up 
a pretty good aggregate. Receipts were 
300 cars, against 248 in the previous 
week; Cash prices, Nov. 13: No, 2 yel- 
low 69¥,¢ bu, No. 3 yellow 6714c, No. 4 
yellow 64c, No. 6 yellow 60c; No. 2 
white 6914,c, No. 4 white 65c. 

Atlanta.—In spite of the low cotton 
prices which are slowing up nearly all 
lines of business in the Southeast, there 
was some improvement last week in the 
corn market, although brokers stated 
that little advance buying was being 
done. Collections are still slow. As a 
whole, however, the outlook is better 
than for some time. Quotations, Nov. 
12: No. 2 white $1 bu, No. 3 white 98c; 
No. 2 yellow $1, No. 3 yellow 98c. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, and foreign trade 
slumped. The movement through this 
port was only 15,170 bus, of which 12,000 
went to Mexico. Quotations, Nov. 10: 
No. 2 yellow 97c bu, No. 3 yellow 96c; 
No. 2 white 97c, No. 3 white 96c; yellow 
chops, $1.75 per 100 Ibs; hominy feed, 
$1.75; standard meal, $2. 

Memphis.—Corn meal is easier and 
dull, with increasing competition from 
home ground. Cream in 24’s was of- 
fered on Nov. 10 at $3.50, although other 
mills asked as high as $3.75. Jobbers are 
trying to work off higher priced stocks. 
Corn is semidemoralized, as the outlet 
is small and offerings are liberal. Only 
a little export business is being done. 
Cash No. 3 white new corn is quoted at 
72¢c bu. 

Nashville——The movement of new corn 
is getting under way, Tennessee farmers 
making fair offerings. There is a good 
deal of moisture in new corn, which gives 
old stock a premium of about 5c. Quo- 
tations, new crop, Nov. 13: No. 2 white 
75ce bu, No. 3 white 72c; No. 2 yellow 
75c, No. 3 yellow 72c. Country grist 
mills are increasing activity as new 
corn begins moving, with fair demand 
for meal. Quotation, Nov. 13, bolted 
meal, paper or cloth bags, $2.10@2.20 
per 100 Ibs. 


Chicago.—After several weeks of brisk 
demand, the market slowed up last week. 
The trade apparently now has its re- 
quirements covered and is waiting for 
soft spots. Corn flour was quoted, Nov. 
13, at $2.05 per 100 Ibs, corn meal $1.80, 
cream meal $1.80, and hominy $1.80. 
Cash corn prices were slightly lower last 
week, and demand continued fairly ac- 
tive. No. 2 mixed was quoted at 68% 
@68%,c¢ bu, No. 3 mixed 67@67%%c, No. 
4 mixed 63@65c, No. 5 mixed 62c, No. 6 
mixed 56@591,c; No. 2 yellow 684%4@ 












70c, No. 3 yellow 671,,@69c, No. 4 yellow 
68@67c, No. 5 yellow 62@63',c, No. ¢ 
yellow 59@611,c; No. 2 white 684,@70c, 
No. 8 white 674,@68%c, No. 4 white 6 
@66c, No. 5 white 62%c, No. 6 white 
56@59e. 

Kansas City.—Quotations, Nov. 13; 
white corn, No. 2 72@73%,c bu, No. 3 
71@72c, No. 4 681,@70',c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 74@75c, No. 3 73@T4c, No. 4 
70@72c; mixed corn, No. 2 71@72c, No, 
3 70@Tlc, No. 4 68@69'14c; cream meal, 
$3.50 bbl, cotton 24’s; corn bran, $28 
ton; hominy feed, $28. 

Milwaukee.—There was a net decline 
of 1144@2c in cash corn prices last week, 
although samples did not follow options 
all the way down. The cash basis js 
strong, with offerings only fair and a 
good demand for old as well as new, 
Receipts were 120 cars, against 187 in 
the previous week and 30 a year ago, 
Closing quotations, Nov. 18: No. 2 yel- 
low, 71@71¥%c bu; No. 2 white, 71@ 
71%c; No. 2 mixed, 70@70\c. 

Minneapolis—Cash corn is reported 
tight. A little new and old, mixed to- 
gether, and a little new, grading better 
in moisture than previous arrivals, are 
coming to market, selling close to old 
corn prices, due to the scarcity of the 
latter. Buyers are bidding 5c under !e- 
cember for new No. 3 yellow to arrive, 
November-December, but very little 
trading is passing. No. 2 yellow is quot- 
ed at 34%2@4c over December, No. 3 yel- 
low 2%@38c over, No. 2 mixed 2(\3¢ 
over, No. 3 mixed 1@2c over. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Nov. 13 
was 70@73c; the closing price on Novy, 
15 was 72@72%ec. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Nov. 16 at 
$4.50@4.60 per 200 Ibs, and yellow at 
$4.40@4.50. 

Boston.—The corn market has shown 
considerable weakness during the past 
few days, with slow demand and lower 
prices. No. 2 yellow, for shipment all- 
rail, was quoted, on Nov. 12, at 89@0 0c 
bu, and No. 3 yellow 87@88c. Lake-and- 
rail No. 2 yellow ranged 86@88c bu, 
and No. 3 yellow 84@87c. Hominy feed 
was in good demand, with light offerings 
at $34 ton, in 100-Ib sacks; gluten feed, 
$34.90; gluten meal, $44.65. Corn meal 
was lower, with a slow demand. Granv- 
lated yellow was quoted at $2.25, bolted 
yellow at $2.20, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $1.85, all in 100-lb sacks. 

Buffalo— Buyers picked up corn to the 
limit of their capacity last week, and the 
trade would take on more at the present 
favorable prices if space was not s0 
limited. There is an excellent demand 
for corn meal at unchanged prices, both 
for export and domestic use. Gluten is 
easier. Hominy is well sold up, and 
further offerings would be welcomed. 
Quotations, Nov. 13: No. 2 yellow, 77%¢ 


“bu; No. 3 yellow, 744%,@75%c; No. 4 


yellow, 72%c; No. 5 yellow, 72%ce. 

Philadelphia.—In the absence of busi- 
ness in corn, the market is nominal and 
quotations are omitted. Corn products 
are in small supply and quiet, with little 
change in prices. Quotations, Nov. 13, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.55@2.75; 
white cream meal, fancy, $2.55@2.75; 
pearl hominy and grits, $2.55@2.75. 

Baltimore.—Corn was sharply lower 
and inactive, with contract grade still not 
quoted. Sales last week were confined to 
parcel lots of southern white at 80@35c 
bu, mixed at 78c and No. 2 yellow at 
83c, all delivered. Corn meal is steady 
and more salable at $2.03@2.18 per ‘00 
lbs, while hominy and grits are un- 
changed and in good demand at $2.08 
@2.25. 

Pittsburgh—Brisk business featured 
the corn market last week. Shipments 
were taken as quickly as they were re- 
ceived. Quotations, Nov. 18: No. 2 yel- 
low, 82c bu; No. 3, 8lc. 


Montreal.—Corn is slow and prices re 
lower. Argentine was quoted on Nov. 
12 at 84c bu, carloads, ex-track, Mont- 
real, American No. 2 yellow corn at & 4c, 
and No. 8 at 85c. 





In future a surtax of 2 per cent will be 
collected on the c.i.f. value of all mer- 
chandise, except rice, flour and codfish, 
imported and declared for consumption 
in Guadeloupe. 


November 17, 1926 
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SRS OR TATION | 


SOUTHWESTERN ROADS ASK 
RATE STRUCTURE REVIEW 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Attorneys for 
southwestern railroads have addressed a 
petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking for an order institut- 
ing an investigation into the entire rate 
structure on grain and grain products in 
the Southwest. If a hearing is granted 
by the Commission, it will be one of the 
most important ever held in this section. 

The investigation would cover only the 
relationship of rates within the South- 
wes!, including the states of Oklahoma, 
Texis, New Mexico, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Kansas and Missouri. The carriers hope 
to r-store an order schedule of tariffs in 
this territory, where something approach- 
ing -haos in rates has developed as the 
resu t of many cases brought by shippers 
in recent years. The entire rate struc- 
ture in this territory is at present con- 
fuse! and erratic, the railroads’ repre- 
sent.tives say. 

I: the hearing is granted by the Com- 


mis-'on, it will mean a reopening of 
seve al cases in which decisions have al- 
reac. been given, and they will be con- 
side: cd in the light of the situation as a 
who’. Decision will be withheld in many 
othe .s in which testimony has been taken. 


WASHINGTON AND OREGON 
MILLS AIDED BY RATE CUT 


PoxtLann, Orecon.—Effective Dec. 20, 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way will establish through rates on wheat 
and flour from Montana points via that 
line and the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Co. to California, via 
the Columbia River basin and Portland, 
on an equality with present rates via 
Seattle and Tacoma, a reduction amount- 
ing to about 7e bbl for flour. 

A number of Washington and Oregon 
mills which grind Montana wheat, and 
which have heretofore been at a rate 
disadvantage compared with Seattle and 
Tacoma mills, will benefit by the reduc- 
tion, including mills at Waitsburg, Walla 
Walla, Freewater, Pendleton, Athena 
and The Dalles, as well as Portland. 

“This is the culmination of several 
years’ negotiations,” John M. Thomas, 
Portland district traffic manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., said. “At present, 
rates to California from Montana points 
on this line only apply through Puget 
Sound. It is safe to say that 50 per 
cent of the desirable northern hard 
spring is grown in territory served by 
the Milwaukee road. All mills in this 
territory have required the Montana hard 
wheat, and when the Portland and Co- 
lumbia basin mills have obtained it over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul in 
the past they have been placed at a dis- 
advantage of about seven cents a barrel 
over the Puget Sound mills, in so far 
as California, the principal market, was 
concerned,” 


New Rates in New York 
New York, N. Y.—Reports of the 
ending of the British coal strike were re- 
flected in ocean freight circles, and there 
was a little business done in flour at new 


g tates, but in no great quantity and most- 


ly for shipment after Jan. 1. Shippers 
do not want to take chances on steam- 
ers until the situation is more certain. 


Shipping Board Explains Stand 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The United 
States Shipping Board is endeavoring to 
reconcile higher ocean freight rates witl~ 
the introduction of additional tonnage in 
order to prevent congestion of shipments. 
The board is interested in prosperous 
shipping, and is also bound to serve the 
gencral business interests of the country. 

1 the present contingency, General 
Dalion, of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, concludes that business is more in- 
terested in the prompt movement of 
gos than in the cost. This is his ex- 


planation of the board’s concurrence with 
the recent freight increases by the lines 
of the North Atlantic Conference, cover- 
ing cotton, grain, flour, tobacco and 





lumber. 
increases. 

Since the beginning of the grain crop 
year, the fleet corporation has added 92 
vessels, with more than 500,000 tons of 
cargo capacity, to the active list. These 
vessels are serving the public at a net 
loss, whatever the freight rate,—a loss 
that comes out of the taxpayers’ pockets. 
General Dalton believes that the business 
world will approve a policy that moves 
the freight, even though at a trifle higher 
cost. 


The board will oppose other 


FREIGHT RATES UNRELATED 
TO WHEAT FLUCTUATIONS 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Railway Economics has issued a bulletin 
in which it declares that railway freight 
rates have nothing to do with fluctuations 
in wheat prices, but does not deal with 
the question as to what effect they may 
have on the general level of prices paid 
to wheat producers. 

Average annual exports of wheat, says 
the bureau, for the three years, 1923 to 
1925, amounted to 173,500,000 bus, which 
is considerably greater than the annual 
average for any of the pre-war years 
back to 1902. Wheat tonnage averaged 
about 27 per cent of the total tons of all 
agricultural commodities originating on 
the railways from 1921 to 1925. While 
freight rates on wheat have remained 
virtually unchanged, a wide range of 
farm prices on wheat occurred. 


Conditions Dull at Duluth 

Dutvurn, Minn.—Demand for vessel 
tonnage for grain shipment is so slow 
that it is difficult to name a going rate. 
Vessel agents quote 2@2%4c bu on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo. One, on Nov. 13, had 
a boat for which he could not find a 
cargo at 2c. Demand for grain from 
the East is so poor that shippers are 
doing almost nothing. Conditions at this 
season seldom, if ever, have been worse. 
The winter storage rate is 5c. At the 
Canadian Head of the Lakes last week 
better than that figure was offered by 
grain men. Buffalo mills and eastern 
linseed crushers have considerable stuff 
to ship out before the close of naviga- 
tion, but undoubtedly have arranged for 
their boat space. 


Rate Hearing at Minneapolis 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered that 
a hearing be held at Minneapolis, on Dec. 
7, in the rate case of the Minneapolis 
Traffic Association and the St. Paul As- 
sociation of Public and Business Affairs, 
relating to a schedule of grain rates from 
Northern Pacific points to St. Louis and 
other places. The new rates, which were 
to have become effective on Nov. 8, have 
been suspended indefinitely. The ones 
proposed were higher than the present 
by as much as 4%2c bu on wheat and 6c 
on corn. 


Vessels Assigned to New Orleans 

New Orteans, La.—The Shipping 
Board has assigned the West Zeda to 
New Orleans, and this vessel will operate 
between here and London. Two addi- 
tional steamers, the West Cahos and the 
Edgehill, have been assigned to work 
out of this port in December. The for- 
mer will ply between New Orleans and 
Liverpool, and the latter between New 
Orleans and other gulf ports and the 
Far East. It is believed these ships, in 
addition to the 13 heretofore assigned to 
New Orleans, will be sufficient to meet 
the port’s needs. 


Vancouver Ocean Space Scarce 

Vancouver, B. C.—Freights on grain 
from Vancouver to the United Kingdom 
are quoted at 50s ton for November and 
December, with space very scarce, in 
accordance with world conditions on ac- 
count of the British coal strike. It is 
not anticipated that these high freights 
will continue throughout the winter sea- 
son, although tonnage is scarce at pres- 
ent. 


Fair Offerings at Toronto 
Toronto, Ont.— Shipping companies 
report ocean space for flour for Decem- 
ber shipment offering in fair volume. 
Practically no space for November can 
be had but, luckily, mills are well booked 
and do not require more for the re- 
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mainder of this month. Rates did not 
change last week. 


Lake Rates to Be Suspended 
The Canadian National Railways an- 
nounce that eastbound and westbound 
rates in connection with the Canadian 
Atlantic Transit Line will be suspended 
with the close of business on Nov. 25. 


Seattle Rates Slightly Lower 
Seatrite, Wasn.—Ocean space, which 
was 55s long ton in the previous week, 
could have been shaded a little last week. 


Kansas-Oklahoma Case Heard 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—An Interstate Com- 
merce Commission hearing on the peti- 
tion of certain carriers to revise their 
rates on grain and grain products mov- 
ing between Kansas and Oklahoma was 
held in Kansas City, Nov. 11. The pro- 
posal was protested by the Southern 
Kansas Millers’ Club, the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, the Oklahoma Millers’ 
League, and other organizations, all of 
which alleged that the increases named 
in the new tariffs were unreasonable. In 
some instances they amount to as much 
as 116 per cent of the old rate. 


KANSAS CITY-WICHITA GRAIN 
RATE CASE TO COMMISSION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Efforts to settle 
the controversy between Kansas City 
and Wichita grain dealers over rail rates 
on export wheat moving from southern 
Kansas to the gulf ports have failed, and 
the differences will be taken to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for a rul- 
ing. The grain men of interior Kansas 
are protesting the practice of railroads 
in hauling grain from southern Kansas 
to Kansas City, thence to the gulf, at 
rates on a parity with those for a direct 
haul. 

Testimony in the case was taken sever- 
al weeks ago by an examiner for the 
Commission, who, at the conclusion of 
the hearing, suggested that the parties 
attempt to settle the dispute without 
going before the Commission. Charles 
W. Lonsdale, Kansas City, and L. H. 
Powell, Wichita, were appointed to dis- 
cuss the matter, but failed to reach an 
agreement. 

The Commission will not begin consid- 
eration of the case until next summer, 
although briefs must be filed before 
Nov. 28. 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 Ibs: 











c From 

Montreal tNew 

To— tNew York Nov. Dec. Orleans 
Aberdeen ..... *41.00 48.00 43.00 eee 
Amsterdam ... 40.00 40.00 35.00 35.00 
Antwerp ...... 40.00 eeee eee 35.00 
Avonmouth ...*40.00 42.00 37.00 eeee 
Belfast , 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Bergen sees cose 51.00 
Bordeaux ..... 40.00 35.00 
Bremen ....... *40.00 35.00 
eee *41.00 cose 
CarGifg .ssccse *41.00 esee cess cose 
Copenhagen ...*40.00 40.00 35.00 44.00 
COPE. cccoccoves *42.00 cece cece eevee 
Danzig ....... *42.00 eee eeee 52.00 
Dublin «..cece0 42.00 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Dundee ....... 41.00 47.00 42.00 eeee 
Genoa, Naples. 42.00 sete eevee 40.00 
Gibraltar ..... *60.00 sees esse cece 
Glasgow ...... *41.00 42.00 37.00 42.00 
Gothenburg ... 40.00 41.00 36.00 44.00 
Hamburg ..... 40.00 40.00 35.00 35.00 
HIGVPO cesccces 40.00 eeee ove 35.00 
Helsingfors ...*45.00 43.00 38.00 50.00 
|| er 42.00 45.00 37.00 cece 
EOD 2 cee ccese 42.00 42.00 37.00 ease 
Liverpool ..... *40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
London ....... *40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
Londonderry ..*42.00 os ee eece Ter 
oo a eves Tre 49.00 
Manchester ... ‘ 40.00 35.00 40.00 
Marseilles e Te ese 30.00 
Newcastle ~ 42.00 37.00 elise 
CMD ocean vie Se . 40.00 35.00 44.00 
PUPGUS occ csr " ose eee 40.00 
Rotterdam .... r 40.00 35.00 35.00 
Southampton *45.00 45.00 40.00 omes 
Stavanger 40.00 40.00 35.00 51.00 
a: ee ee *35.00 eeee Gene ees 
Stockholm .... 42.00 43.00 38.00 49.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. tCon- 
ference rates, applying also to Mobile, Gal- 
veston and other Gulf ports. ‘*Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation rate to Aberdeen 38@43c, 
Avonmouth 37@42c, Bremen 38c, Bristol 37 
@42c, Cardiff 37@42c, Copenhagen 35c, Cork 
37@42c, Danzig 36c, Dundee 38@43¢, Gib- 
raltar 40c, Glasgow 37@42c, Helsingfors 40c, 
Liverpool 35@40c, London 35@40c, London- 
derry 37@42c, Malmé 42c, Manchester 35@ 
40c, Newcastle 37@42c, Oslo 40c, Pireus 
32%c, Southampton 40c, Stettin 45c. 








Linseed meal prices are averaging only 
slightly lower than a year ago, in spite of 
unusually heavy production during re- 
cent months and the competition of other 
high protein feeds which are relatively 
cheaper, reports the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Prices of linseed meal in eastern mar- 
kets at the middle of November average 
about $2 ton lower than a year ago, re- 
flecting in part the slackened export in- 
quiry. Quotations in central western 
markets, however, are about $1 higher 
than at the corresponding time last year. 

Export demand has been somewhat re- 
stricted by the comparatively high prices 
and high ocean freight rates, but domes- 
tic buying has been active, and trade re- 
ports indicate that offerings have been 
well absorbed, even though good fall pas- 
turage has curtailed demand for most 
feedstuffs. 

Around 165,000 tons linseed meal were 
produced in the United States during 
July, August and September, is the cen- 
sus estimate. This compares with 130,- 
000 tons for the same period last year 
and 125,000 two years ago. This output 
is also much larger than that of 180,000 
tons for April, May and June this year. 

Exports of 70,000 tons in July-Septem- 
ber this year are practically the same as 
for the same period in 1925, but the ex- 
ports for the season ending Sept. 30 
amount to only about 90 per cent of the . 
total for the previous season. 


Minneapolis.—Demand for linseed meal 
continues only fair. Stocks on hand are 
described as small. Shipping directions 
are sufficient to take care of production. 
Prices are unchanged to 50c lower. Lin- 
seed meal at Minneapolis is quoted at 
$44@44.50 ton, $46@46.50 at Chicago, 
$46 at Toledo, and $44 at Buffalo. Ex- 
port interest in cake is slight, and the 
quotation is down 50c@$l, it being quot- 
ed at $36.50@387 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -————Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 


Nov. 9 ..$2.24% 2.21% 2.25% 2.20% 2.21% 
Nov. 10 .. 2.22% 2.19% 2.23% 2.17% 2.18% 
mee, BE. Holiday 

Nov. 12 .. 2.18 2.15 2.18% 2.12% 2.14% 
Nov. 13 .. 2.19 2.16 2.20% 2.14 2.14% 
Nov. 15 2.25% 2.22% ...... 2.20 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Nov. 
13, 1926, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 





7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Minneapolis ... 5,259 6,607 1,149 1,629 
oo ee 5,051 6,458 1,828 4,291 
Totals ....... 10,310 13,065 2,977 5,920 
Duluth—The futures market was 


weaker, and prices swung downward. 
Frost reports from Argentina stimulated 
buying activity, but sentiment turned on 
better weather reports. The trade is 
anxiously awaiting the final Argentine 
figures, which the majority believe will 
be high, and exert an important influ- 
ence marketwise as well as become a 
future price factor. Final quotations 
showed a net loss of 434@5%c last week. 
The current month held up best, with 
least loss. The cash position strength- 
ened. Scarcity of choice, dry flaxseed 
offerings led to keen bidding, boosting 
the top premium to 12c over the Decem- 
ber price and low range. 


Chicago—Demand for linseed meal is 
only fair, and current sales are gen- 
erally in single car lots to country 
dealers. It was quoted, Nov. 13, at $45.50 
@46 ton, Chicago. ’ 

Boston.—Linseed meal held firm last 
week, with fair demand and light stocks 
in dealers’ hands. Mills are sold up un- 
til Dec. 1. Buffalo offered 31 per cent 
meal, Boston points, at $46.70 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, and 34 per cent at $48.70, 
on Nov. 12, Edgewater offered 32 per 
cent meal, Boston points, at $46@49. 


Milwaukee——While asking limits on 
linseed meal are ee there is an 
easier undertone, probably due to the 
fact that cottonseed meal has reached an 
abnormally low basis, although showing 
signs of recovery. Other high protein 
feeds likewise are cheap. Gluten feed 
is available at practically the hominy 
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672 
prion, and only a little more than wheat 
ds. Offerings of linseed meal are not 
pressing on the market, the demand hav- 
ing improved somewhat with severe 
weather in the main feeding sections. 
Quotation, Nov. 13, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$46@46.50 ton. 

Pitteburgh.—Linseed meal sales were 
light last week. Prices were unchanged, 
and offerings were fair. Quotation, Nov. 
13, $47.70 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is in fair de- 
mand at unchanged prices. On Nov. 13 
Canadian mills were asking $45 ton, in 
new bags, car lots, f.o.b. 

Winnipeg.—tThere is a good demand 
for linseed meal and cake, and very little 
of these commodities on offer. Prices are 
unchanged. Oil cake, in bags, was quot- 
ed, on Nov. 18, at $42 ton, and oil meal 
$44. Flaxseed has been inactive, both 
Canadian and United States crushers 
showing little interest. Quotations show 
a loss of approximately 6c for the week, 
closing at $1.9042 bu on Nov. 13. 





It is possible that Minnesota will be 
the leading state of the United States 
in flax production this year, although its 
acreage is less than that of North Da- 
kota. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany alli orders. 





CHEMIST, NOW EMPLOYED, DESIRES 
charge of laboratory or assistant in large 
laboratory; experienced in all of wheat 
and milling. Address 955, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR ~ SALESMAN WITH 256 YEARS’ 
selling experience wishes to make connec- 
tion with a mill or broker on or about 
Jan. 1; now working New England, but 
willing to go anywhere. Address 942, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, WELL ACQUAINTED WITH 
bakery, jobbing and mixed car buyers in 
western Pennsylvania, wishes to connect 
with a northwestern or southwestern mill; 
can furnish the best of references. Ad- 
dress 940, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


HEAD MILLER - ‘SUPERINTENDENT — 
Lifetime practical experience hard and 
soft wheat in mills 300 to 56,000 bbis; fully 
capable making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references. Address 
1099, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced, with wide personal acquaint- 
ance with car buyers, and good trade fol- 
lowing among bakers and jobbers in Mich- 
igan, is available for new mill connection; 
will give intelligent co-operation in get- 
ting business; will go anywhere, Michigan 
preferred; can qualify in any requirement 
and furnish references and bond. Address 
Fred Y. Warren, P. O. Box 374, Saginaw, 
Mich, 





ENERGETIC, LIVE-WIRE, THOROUGHLY 
experienced flour salesman, speaking sev- 
eral languages fluently, including German, 
established clientele, 20 years with one 
mill, is seeking exclusive agency for Bal- 
timore, Md., with reliable mill which can 
furnish both short and standard spring 
wheat patent flours, first and second clears, 
pure white and medium rye; A-1 refer- 
ences as to character and financial ability. 
Address 952, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


THE SERVICES OF COMPETENT FLOUR 
salesman with 10 years’ experience selling 
flour in the central states will be avail- 
able for a new mill connection after Nov. 
15; have been with present mill connec- 
tion past six years and am leaving on my 
own accord; have excellent following 
among bakers and jobbers, and can pro- 
duce large volume of business with mill 
making a good flour at a fair price, and 
giving intelligent co-operation in getting 
business; salary, expenses and commission 
arrangement only basis which will be con- 


sidered. Address ‘“‘Salesman,”’ care North- 
western Miller, 645 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
























Progressive Mills Everywhere 


ARE NOW USING 


Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas 


(LIQUID HCN) 


Applied from outside the build- 
ings by Niehorster Methods for 
the eradication of all insect pests 


Highly Satisfactory—Safe— Quick 


WRITE US 


Fumigators Engineering Company 


INCORPORATED 


Plymouth Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








PERCY KENT BAG Co. INC. 


Epwin W. SPARKS, President 


BROOKLYN BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 


BAGS 


COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP 


Our factories in Brooklyn and Buffalo are so 
situated as to afford us excellent 
shipping facilities. 


Branch Offices: 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Norfolk, Va. 














HELP WANTED 








Wanted—Tiptop Salesmen 
Good Opportunity 


A strong, aggressive, growing mill- 
ing organization contemplates in- 
creasing its sales force Jan. 1. If 
you have a following in northern 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, east- 
ern Ohio, western Pennsylvania, 
eastern New York state or south- 
eastern territory, and can show past 
sales record which would indicate 
that you can do a volume business 
with an A No. 1 proposition in any 
of these territories, address 931, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
These are splendid openings where 
producers can make real money. 
Give complete details first letter; all 
answers treated confidentially. Our 
salesmen are aware of this adver- 
tisement. 





EXPERIENCED SPECIALTY 
SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—An experienced specialty 
salesman to introduce a full line of 
poultry feeds, dairy feeds, calf meal, 
etc., through the state of Wiscon- 
sin; give full particulars and refer- 
ences in first letter. Address 953, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








YOUNG MILLER DBESIRES POSITION AS 
second or head in smaller mill; 12 years’ 
experience and laboratory trained. Ad- 
dress 954, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 

neapolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








BARGAIN — FLOUR MILL, MISSOURI 
Ozarks; clearing $5,000 year; 92 acres, 
bungalow, two houses, barns, switch, dam 
included; owner retiring; sacrifice; terms, 
trade, sell all or part; get facts. Lloyd 
Smith, Fergus Falls, Minn. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ENTIRE MACHINERY OF 560-BBL FULL 
roller process mill for sale cheap; excel- 
lent condition; flour packer for sale, $25, 
complete. Address William W. Powers, 
Jr., Ferry, Mich. 





FOR SALE—ROLLER MILLS—5 DOUBLE 
stands late style 9x36; 8 double stands 
late style 9x30, collar oiling, ball and 
socket bearings, double stand Wolf roller 
mills, installed about 8 years, seen very 
little service; these rolls are located in 
the Northwest and will be sold reagon- 
ably. Wire or write the Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 601 Waldheim Blidg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





Bag Salesman New England repre- 


sentative wanted by 
one of the oldest flour sack manufactur- 
ers in thecountry. Write in confidence 
to 950, care The Northwesten Miller, 
Minneapolis, or see Louis DePass, Grain 
and Flour Exchange, Boston, Mass. 











WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 





Underwriters and Distributors 
of Investment Securities 


WELLs-DickEy ComMPANY 
Established 1878 MINNEAPOLIS 























Lv. Minneapolis - - - - - - - 8:00 P.M. 

Lv. St. Paul - - ----- - - 8:40 P.M. 

Ar. Milwaukee- - - - - - - - 5:50 A.M. 

Ar. Chicago - ---+--+-+-+ - 8:35 A.M. Se 

Lv. Chicago ---------6:30P.M. | Woy @a@ : 

oe eee -++++-+-+9:00P.M. | 

Ar. St. Paul - - - - + - +++ 7:00 A.M. 

Ar. Minneapolis - - - - - - - 7:35 A.M. l imited 
wisi A Steel Beauty 
when they 


serve you best 





innesota 
inneapols—2nd Ave. S. at 6th St. 











THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 
the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 


A book of rules will be sent on request. 
Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 








AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Certified Public Accountants 
Recognized Specialist in Mill and Grain Accounting 


Refer to This Journal MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Per Copy, $12.50. 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A.- 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





LEADING MILLS 


OF WISCONSIN 














WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Weare exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER—BLUE RIBBON—RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
‘*Wisconsin Makes the Best Rye Flour” 








Dependable: Spring: Wheat: Flour 


From the Northwest:s Finest Wheat—Superior Strength 
and Flavor—Always Uniform 


“GOLD KEY” 
Wisconsin Milling Company 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 





Cable Address: “POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 








. 





Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 











NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 





To Destroy Mill Insects 
Fumigators Supply Company 


——" 





FISHER & FALLGATTER NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN INCORPORATED 
WAUPACA, WIS. MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 511 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


= 











Pure Buckwheat Flour 


Write for samples and 

quotations 
Crawrorp-REITMANN Mitt Co. 

GALESVILLE, WIS. 














H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 


Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


FUMIGATION 
with LIQUID HON has every advantage 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Licensee for the Application of 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HCN) 


210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 














OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 


Car Lining Paper 





Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 




















The American Appraisal Co. 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
Investigations Real Estate Projects 
Valuations Public Utilities 
Reports Industrials 
Pioneer Trust Bldg. - Kansas City, Mo. 
McKnight Bidg. - Minneapolis 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


RYE MEAL—ALL GRANULATIONS 


In the heart of the Rye producing sections of Wisconsin 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. ; 
WEYAUWEGA, WISCONSIN Sole Agents for Famous Ke 


“Velvet,” a strong, 
light colored paper 
made especially for 
flour cars. 

Write for samples 


Battin-Quinn Paper Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 














WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


Oldest and Largest Millers in the State producing all grades 
that can be made from Rye or its blends with wheat 


FRANK H. BLopGetrt, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co. and Ford Milling Co. 


FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station » MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Flour Mill Appraisers We.m°* Coats & Burchard Co. 


specialty of 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Patents and Trade-Marks Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 














OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes men whose training and 
experience qualify them to handle all of the various phases of modern 
flour mill design, and handle them well. 


—THE FRASER COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





















THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


— Magic/ 


Yes, the wonderful cakes you can bake with Kismet Super-Patent @ 
Flour do seem just as much like magic as does the sudden appearance of 
the rabbit from the mysterious hat. 


However, there’s really no magic about it. When you have used this 
flour you ‘will realize that om yom like this in the finished product is only 
the logical result from real quality in the flour, 


Write us for further information. 
NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY, Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 


Elevator Capacity, 750,000 Bushels Mill Capacity, 1,200 Barrels Daily 


November 17, 1926 
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mm "3, Strategic Location “CONQUEROR” 


wWwAtalous \ FLOUR 


Cenren OF mre eurraco COSTOR Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 
/  winTeR wheat BeLT 









The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may 
be drawn from North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma 
sidtneita new Youx in the Southwest on the basis of the through rates from the 












ee wheat fields to all points East of the Mississippi River— 
onace ones wonderful quality insurance to Lawrenceburg customers. 
CIACIAAAT! Timone 
eee ee “ LAWRENCEBURG ROLLER MILLS CO. 
cinmneis LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels 


atwoort « 





noRPoLn 
One of many reasons why your interest can be served better by us. 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 


100 fears 
Ei ssive Milling 





BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated January 1886) | 
Under Uncha 














Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 








‘ decades—and are pleased with it. 
“Use Our Soft “Winter “Wheat ‘Flours Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 
‘ ‘GERBELLE’ ’ ‘ ‘NEVER FAIL’ ’ Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 
A Short Patent A Standard Patent 








UNEXCELLED FOR FAMILY USE 


. EXPANSION” IGLEHEART BROS. 


A Self-rising Flour 


Established 1856 EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
We Invite Your Inquiries 
THE GOSHEN MILLING COMPANY y(illers and &xporter, S 
GOSHEN, INDIANA Soft, Hard Winter and Spring Wheat Flours 














Can make quick deliveries via the Gulf or Atlantic 
ports and in position to execute large orders. 











J ° ALLEN SM ITH & Cable Address: “IGLEHEART,” Evansville, Ind. All Cable Codes. 
COMPANY, Inc. enutnstnnen of 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. SwANSs Down PRopDUCTS | veaek wor, state - | Date og in 
an. a an n man. oreign coun es. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 
Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 


rage Care See Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


d Export Ask for Pri 
Domestic and Szpe > stealer ties Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 







































